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Y TOPICS OF THE DAY ™| 





DO THE RAILROADS WASTE $1,000,000 
A DAY? 


OTHING else has so startled the public, in all the pro- 

N longed dispute between shippers and railroads over the 
proposed rate increases, as the statement, vouched for 

by no less an authority than Louis D. Brandeis, that wasteful 
methods are costing the railroads of the United States between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,000 a year. This sum, as The Wall 
Street Journal points out, is from 12 to 15 per cent. of their 
gross earnings. Many editors note that it is practically the 
same amount that Senator Aldrich said he could save if he 
had the job of running the United States Government. Mr. 
Brandeis is counsel for the Eastern shippers who have been 
stating their arguments against higher freight rates before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington. Before call- 
ing his witnesses Mr. Brandeis said he was going to show that 
the railroads ought to meet the crisis which they say confronts 
them by “ scientific management” rather than by arbitrary rate 
increases. To resort to the latter method, he declares, is 
merely to enter upon a “ vicious circle of ever-increasing freight 
rates and ever-increasing cost of living.” And he goes on to say: 

“ As an alternative to the practise of combining to raise rates 
and hence to increase prices, we offer cooperation to reduce 
costs and hence to lower prices. This can be done through the 
introduction of scientific management, resulting in greater effi- 
ciency and greater economy in operation. In so saying we 
offer a constructive policy of management, not personal criti- 
cism of those to whom the management of railroads is now en- 
trusted. This greater efficiency in operation which will follow 
the introduction into railroads of scientific management must 
result in economies which will far more than compensate for 
all recent or expected increase in wages and other expenses. 
We propose to demonstrate how scientific management when 
applied to the single operation of loading a car with pig iron 
increases the performance of the individual worker from 12 
to 47 tons; how, when applied to coal-shoveling, it doubles or 
trebles the performance of the shoveler. We propose to show 
the huge field for the application of scientific management in 
American railroad operation and the rich fruit in economies 
and improved service which may be expected to result, econo- 
mies which have been estimated as aggregating in amount more 
than $1,000,000 a day.” 

Various estimates place at from $27,000,000 to $75,000,000 the 
‘added revenue the railroads would derive from the proposed 
rate increases. It would seem therefore that Mr. Brandeis’s 
proposal, which offers, in effect, an increased revenue of more 
than $300,000,000, must appeal eloquently alike to the pockets 





of the railroads, the shippers, and the ultimate consumer. Its 
critics, however, either dismiss it as visionary, or else ask 
pertinently what organized labor will have to say aboutit. In 
eatlier hearings before the Commission eminent railroad presi- 
dents had declared that further economies were practically un- 
attainabie, President McCrea, of the Pennsylvania, saying: 


“So far as concerns economies which will result from reduc- 
tion in grades, increased hauling-capacity of locomotives, and 
increased capacity of cars, the companies are to-day already 
practically deriving the full benefit from those which are pos- 
sible in this direction due to expenditures heretofore made that 
have practically completed our great reductions and have prob- 
ably reached the maximum size of: our cars and engines.” 


In a Chicago dispatch to the Boston Transcript we read that 
railroad heads are inclined to dismiss Mr. Brandeis’s statement 
as “ theoretical ” or, less elegantly, as “ loose talk.” To quote 
in part: 


“ Among the railroad officials making reply are Darius Miller, 
president of the Burlington; Daniel Willard, Baltimore & Ohio; 
President Mudge, Rock Island; E. W. McKenna, Milwaukee 
Road; Vice-President Loree, D. & H.; President Hill, of the 
Great Northern; President Underwood, Erie system; President 
Shonts, Chicago & Alton. 

“Most of the railroad officials in reply said Brandeis was en- 
tirely wrong in the stand he had taken; that the railways, in- 
stead of conducting their business in a lax manner, used the 
most scientific and highly developed methods; that all waste 
was prevented, and that the increased freight rates were neces- 
sary to meet changed conditions, including the higher cost of 
supplies and the higher wages paid to employees. ..... 

“They also exprest the opinion that no other industry cuuld 
show a better record for lessening unit costs of operations 
through the adoption of efficiency-increasing methods than the 
railroads, and asserted that further economies of magnitude 
could not be accomplished without a reduction in the accounts 
in which labor is chiefly concerned. ...... 

“ Among the reasons urged by the transportation chiefs for 
the failure of some methods of economizing or the difficulty of 
adopting such methods was that Government and State regula- 
tion of railroads had raised incorporating costs and in many 
respects taken control of economies from the hands of the men 
responsible for the operation of the railroads. It also was 
asserted that the opposition of organized labor was largely re- 
sponsible for the failure or difficulty of adoption of many cost- 
saving practises, such as the piece-work system and bonus sys- 
tem in railroad-shops advocated by Mr. Harrington Emerson, 
one of Mr. Brandeis’s chief witnesses. Many economies in 
train and car movement could be introduced, it was pointed out, 
but only at the expense of the service.” 


Later the Western railroad presidents offered Mr. Brandeis 
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employment at any salary he. saw fit to name if he could point 
out a practical way by which a substantial portion of the alleged 
waste could be saved. If the railroads thought to “stump” Mr. 
Brandeis by this offer they apparently failed, since his reply 
reads in part as follows: 


“T am eonvinced that such saving is possible through the in- 
troduction of scientific management and shall be glad, as a 
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THE DEAR ULTIMATE CONSUMER. 
—Mayer in the New York Times. 


public service, to arrange for conferences with these Western 
presidents at an early date, and point out how scientific manage- 
ment will accomplish these results. I sugzest that the Eastern 
presidents be also invited to attend the conferences. 

“T must decline to accept any salary or other compensation 
from the railroads for the same reason that I have declined 
compensation from the shipping organizations whom I repre- 
sent, namely, that the burden of increased rates, while primarily 
affecting the Eastern manufacturers and merchants, will ulti- 
mately be borne in large part by the consumer through increas- 
ing the cost of living, mainly of those least able to bear added 
burdens. I desire that any aid I can render in preventing such 
added burdens shall be unpaid service. Kindly suggest date 
and place for conferences.” 


In an interview appearing in the New York American Mr. 
Brandeis indicates the lines along which he will enlighten 
the railroads if they accept his offer. “The remedy,” he says, 
“lies in conservation of wasted energy,” and this is achieved 
by “the application of modern: scientific methods to every 
branch of the business.” To quote: 


“The railroads have failed to adopt the science of manage- 
ment. Vice-President Stuart, of the Erie, said recently: 
‘There has been no increase in efficiency of employees. We do 
not get as much work as before the increase in wages. The 
increase in wages is an absolute loss.’ 

“Under the new science, higher wages means lower costs. 
The new science is a complete reversal of the principles under 
which work is done. The present system is practically a mili- 
tary system. The working man works according to the success 
that is attained in the way of force or gentler things to get 
him to work. 

“Under the science of management you aid the working man 
to accomplish results by using every effort to make possible the 
largest accomplishment, invoking science in the highest form 
to the humblest occupation of the humblest worker 

“JT think the great trouble with all forms of business to-day 
js that too little attention is given to the men at the bottom of 
the ladder. The president of a concern passes his orders on to 
the vice-president, who passes them in turn to the superintend- 
ent, who turns to the foreman, who turns to the laborer. 

“ But with it all no one gives any attention to the work that 
the laborer does; or, if any attention is paid to it, it is of the 
most superficial character.” 


After citing instances in which the output of industrial plants 
had been doubled and their operating expenses reduced by the 
application of such scientific methods as he would urge upon 
the railroads, Mr. Brandeis goes on to say: 


“To sum it all up, I would have the best brains to teach the 
men lowest down. I would apply scientific methods like those 
which I have described, and they are applicable in a thousand 
different directions to all the problems that confront a railroad. 

“They are particularly applicable to laboring conditions, and 
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the heaviest expenses under which a railroad operates is that 
of its laboring forces. I would have these principles applied 
from the time work is begun on a right of way, right on through 
the building of the roadbed, the laying of the track, in the 
machine-shops, the car works, the locomotive works—even in 
the clerical department, transportation department, and so on 
up to the office of the president of the road himself. It is a 
simple scientific method that is free toall.. .... 

“ Railroad operation affords a more favorable field for the in- 
troduction of scientific management than any that now exists. 
Competition and the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to compel accounting 4s to costs afford the opportunity 
of greatly advancing and expediting reduction in costs, because 
these costs are the ultimate unit costs in operations. The Com- 
mission should require a report on the ultimate unit costs, the 
composite costs. The introduction of science management is a 
process requiring time. It is difficult because it deals with 
human nature and existing prejudices.” 


Mr. Harrington Emerson, an “ efficiency engineer ” upon 
whose expert estimates Mr. Brandeis based his position, told 
the Commission that the large economies referred to could be 
achieved “ in all the departments of railroad operation except 
traffic.” This means, remarks the Springfield Republican, that 
it is in the maintenance of equipment, or in the repair and ma- 
chine-shop expenses, that the waste occurs. Says The Repub- 
lican ; “ Efficiency is comparatively low in shop expenses, but 
not more so than in other similar businesses as arule. So dis- 
appears all charge of peculiar inefficiency or waste or neglect 
in railroad management.” 

Not the least important feature of the rate hearings, remarks 
the Philadelphia North American, has been their “ vast educa- 
tional value.” Thus they have thrust into national notice the 
subject of scientific efficiency, giving it in the space of a few 
weeks “a publicity that it might have taken years to achieve 
in the ordinary course of events.” 

Among the papers which are inclined to admit the force of 
Mr. Brandeis’s position are the New York Tribune, the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, the Chicago Tribune, the Kansas City 
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WATCH THE PROFESSOR! 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


Star, the Indianapolis News, the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
and the New York World. Says the Kansas City Star: 


“His claim is abstractly plausible because of the well-known 
fact that great organizations in business, employing -armies of 
men, where no one director or set of managers can keep close 
track of all details, have a tendency to drift along accustomed 
methods. They are apt to be less progressive, less promptly 
responsive to scientific advancement, than are institutions un- 
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COMING DOWN! 
—Heaton in the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MEAT OF THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


der the full control of the individual, the firm, or the smaller 
body.” 


Among the skeptics, on the other hand, we find the New 
York Commercial, the New York Journal of Commerce, and 
the Savannah News. Says the Chicago Post : 


“ How is the new efficiency—the scientific reform which Mr. 
Louis Brandeis and Mr. Harrington Emerson are urging upon 
the railroads before the Interstate Commerce Commission—to 
deal with the question of labor? 

“We believe that the railroads will propound this query to 
Messrs. Brandeis and Emerson in the process of rebuttal. And 
they will do so rightly. For there can be no doubt that sooner 
or later any attempt to get a higher operating efficiency must 
find its way crossed by the very definite tendency of union 
labor to keep down efficiency.” 





GUNS OR NO GUNS AT PANAMA 


‘e IS THE question which Congress will have to 
settle when it is asked to make the appropriation nec- 
essary for the fortification of the Panama Canal. It 

‘is contended by the New York Tribune (Rep.) that the ques- 

tion has already been decided. The Spooner Act of 1902, au- 

thorizing the construction of the Canal, specifically instructed 
the Executive to take such steps as might be necessary to pro- 
tect the Canal against attack by an enemy. President Roose- 
velt and President Taft, we are reminded, have both declared 
for fortification in unequivocal terms. Nevertheless, even 
The Tribune admits that there will be strong efforts made at 
this session of Congress to prevent the necessary appropria- 
tion. Most significant ‘of all, according to the press, is the 
preference of Congressman Tawney for a neutralized, rather 
than a fortified, canal. Mr.-Tawney, an official “ watchdog of 
the Treasury,” in his capacity of Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, believes that the nation’s money 
can be better spent than in the erection of costly forts and bat- 
teries in the Canal zone. He has been looking things over at 
Panama, and before leaving the Isthmus was quoted as follows 
in a local newspaper: 

“If the nations of the world agree to regard the Panama 
Canal as a neutral territory, there will be no need for fortifi- 
cations. I am opposed to any plan or scheme for military or 


naval defense of the Canal until the nations of the world have 
been given an opportunity to express themselves. 
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LET DOWN THE BARS. 
Macauley in the New York World. 


“This great enterprise is being. built with American money, 
and in time of war there is no nation that would dare say to 
the United States, ‘ You can not send your ships through the 
Canal built by you at a tremendous cost of money and blood.’ 

“The Canal is being built for the benefit of commerce; the 
land is being divided in order. that the entire world may be 
united and markets be brought into closer communication one 
with the other. The United Statesis big enough, or should be 
big enough, to bend all its energies in the direction of making 
the Canal a world-wide commercial success instead of a war 
measure by which an advantage could be secured over an 
enemy.” ’ 


All of which the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) calls a “ flowery 


effusion ” and answers with a contemptuous “ Bah!” But the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.) believes that the country owes 


' Mr. Tawney a debt of gratitude for insuring a full discussion 


of the question before any appropriation is made. The Repub- 
lican goes on to note General Wood’s recent “ doleful statement ” 
concerning our military preparedness: 


“The Army has a serious shortage of field artillery and am- 
munition, he says, and the sea-coast guns are worthless because 
of the lack of powder and shot. The Army is not half large 
enough; and the General would create an army reserve of 300,- 
000 men. Money is wanted at once for aeroplanes. Of course, 
the Navy needs more money every year. Whenever England 
launches a new dreadnought, nearly every foreign battle-ship 
drifts perceptibly toward the scrap-heap. 

“Should the Government spend millions upon canal fortifica- 
tions, under these circumstances, if the case for them is not 
entirely clear? And certainly it is not clear. . . . How much 
would be the military advantage from costly forts and batteries? 
If the Navy can not defend the country’s investment in the 
Canal, is there anything in concrete and mortar that can? Bet: 
ter neutralization than $50,000,000 in big guns.” 


Herewith the New York World (Dem.) agrees. Let us neu- 
tralize the Canal, it says, then canal fortifications will be un- 
necessary, new naval bases can be dispensed with, and many 
millions will be saved to the people of this ccuntry. “If the 
construction of the Canal is to be justified it must be as a 
highway for the commerce of the world, not as a military 
measure that involves continually heavier expenditures.” 

Another Democratic paper, however, published in a city which 
expects to hold an exposition in 1915 to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, is very certain that “the President 
is right in insisting that the Canal be fortified.” The New 
Orleans Picayune says further: 
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“There is no analogy between the conditions that will exist 
on the Isthmus of Panama when the Canal is completed, and 
those which prevail on the Isthmus of Suez. The Suez Canal 
is owned by an international corporation, hence an international 
guaranty of neutrality is sufficient to protect it. The Panama 
Canal, on the other hand, will belong entirely to the United 
States Government, and to it alone, no other Power nor any 
foreign stockholders having any interest in it whatever. 
Naturally such government property would in time of war be- 
tween this country and another Power be considered legitimate 
spoils, no matter what treaties might exist. ’Our Government 
would therefore be extremely foolish not to take all necessary 
steps to protect a vast property which has cost so much money 
already and is likely to cost hundreds of millions of dollars 
more. 

“ By all means let us fortify the Canal and fortify it suffici- 
ently to make it practically secure against any possible attack, 
whether foreign Powers are satisfied with our action or not. 
The Canal runs through what is now our territory and it is 
therefore just as much our right to fortify it as any other por- 
tion of our territorial possessions.” 


We are reminded, too, by the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
that the Canal is built for the naval as well as the commercial 
use of the United States: 


“No enemy can be allowed to send his squadrons on a hostile 
errand through our Canal, and no enemy can be allowed to pre- 
vent our assembling our fleets at will in either ocean, especially 
in war. The Canal was built to double the utility of the Ameri- 
can Navy, and to have no effect on the other navies of the 
world. We are trustee for the world regarding commerce, but 
trustee to ourselves for our own interests. Neutralization of 
the Canal by the rest of the world may bear in some degree on 
the extent of fortification which shall be adequate, but it can 
not take the place of fortification in our discretion, according 
to our view solely of our own interests.” 





EXTRACTING CORPORATION FACTS 


HATEVER fell fate may be waiting for the Corpora- 
W tion Tax Law at the bar of the Supreme Court, and 
even if Uncle Sam be made to pay back the $26,000,- 
000 which the tax has already put into his pocket, the experi- 
ment, in the opinion of many editors, will nevertheless have 
achieved useful and important results. Apart from its value 
as a revenue producer, says the New York Evening Mail (Ind. 
Rep.), the Corporation Income Tax Law “helps the public to a 
far better understanding of the business of corporate enterprises 
than was obtainable before.” Thus for the first time the report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue records the amount of 
capital represented by the corporations of the United States, 
and shows the average returns on this capital. We learn that 
up to October 1 of the present year 262,490 corporations, repre- 
senting $52,371,626,752 in capital stock and $31,383,952,692 in 
bonded and other indebtedness, had paid the tax as required by 
the new law. The net yearly income of these corporations 
averaged less than 6 per cent. on their capital stock. “It is 
doubtful which is the more surprizing item in this summary,” 
remarks The Evening Mail, “the immense aggregate of the 
capital of these corporations, or the moderate average of their 
net earnings.” 

Practically the “ entire corporate field” is covered by these 
figures, thinks the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun, as the number of corporations with less than $5,000 net 
income, exempted by this law, “ is comparatively insignificant.” 
On the contrary, rejoins the New York Commercial : 

“There must be many thousands of corporations in the United 
States whose net yearly incomes do not exceed $5,000; there 
come readily to mind several that are highly capitalized and 
heavily bonded, do an enormous business and pay princely sala- 
ries to their officers and managements—but never have any net 
incomes for distribution among their stockholders as dividends ; 
and so many businesses, great and small, are incorporated in 
these times with only the minimum number of incorporators 
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necessary under State laws, and these holding all the stock, 
that the number under the $5,000-income class must be very 
considerable.” 


It appears that New York has nearly twice as many corpora- 
tions as any other State, with Pennsylvania next and Illinois 
third. As to the attitude of the corporations toward the tax, 
a Washington correspondent of the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) says: 


“ Most of the larger corporations paid the tax under protest, 
and are now waiting the decision of the Supreme Court as to 
the constitutionality of thelevy. In a few cases criminal suits 
are pending against corporations and their officers which re- 
fused to make the required returns. It is expected that this 
litigation will be brought to a settlement in the course of the 
winter.” 


The chief bone of contention is the publicity feature of the 
new tax. The section of the Tariff Act relating to the corpora- 
tion income tax provides that the returns required as the basis 
of assessment shall be filed in the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and shall “ constitute public records and be 
open to inspection as such.” Rules restricting and regulating 
this publicity have been formulated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and are thus summarized in the New York Press 
(Rep.) : 


“The regulations, as issued, open the reports of all these cor- 
porations to their stockholders, no matter how small the indi- 
vidual holding of stock. In addition to this the general public 
will be permitted to inspect the reports of any corporation 
whose stock is listed on any stock exchange, and of any corpo- 
ration whose stock is advertised for sale or which offers its own. 
stock to the public for sale. In all cases written application 
to the Secretary of the Treasury is necessary, stating the reason 
for the request, as well as setting forth the title of the appli- 
cant to such permit for inspection.” 


A Republican estimate of the value of the new tax is given 
in this Washington dispatch to the New York Tribune: 


“While the Democrats are talking about ‘ pitiless publicity, ” 
the Republicans are achieving it. This is the view taken by 
the Administration, which is well pleased with the manner in 
which Secretary MacVeagh has worked out the publicity fea- 
ture of the Corporation Tax Law. The law as originally enacted 
was an honest attempt to secure publicity for the affairs of 
those corporations which offer their securities to the general 
public, but it was found to be too far-reaching in that it did 
not discriminate between corporations of that character and all 
others. The regulations putting the new legislation into effect. 
are believed to accomplish that end. 

“In the enactment of this legislation and the promulgation 
of the publicity regulations, the Administration believes it is. 
putting this country on a par with Great Britain, Germany, 
and other foreign countries, which exercise the most far-reach- 
ing supervision over not only public-service but all other quasi- 
public corporations. In a word, altho members of this Admin-- 
istration may not use the term, they describe the progress they 
have made and expect to make in this direction in terms. 
which strikingly suggest the logical development of the ‘ new 
nationalism.’ . 

“To appreciate the progress which is being made in this di-- 
rection it is necessary to take into consideration both the Cor- 
poration Tax Law, with its publicity feature, and the work of 
the Tariff Board. As a result of the operations of the two- 
there will come to the attention of the officials of the Federal 
Administration a knowledge of the affairs of the great corpora-- 
tions which have in such large measure replaced the individuals. 
and partnerships which in an earlier day in the economic history 
of the country conducted its business. 

“And now, if there be added to these two the Federal incor- 
poration law which the President has so strongly urged, the 
supervision which the Federal Government will be in a position 
to exercise over the business of the country will be all that the 
most exacting can desire. 

“Even without the Federal incorporation law, which the 
Administration feels is certain to come sooner or later, the 
laws now on the statute-books will go far to bring within 
the ken of the Secretary of the Treasury, and through him of 
the President, the internal affairs of all the larger corporations 




















DARE HE DO IT? 
Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


THE QUALMS 


—those which have nationalized the business of the country 
largely through the extraordinary development of means of 
transportation and communication. 

“It is firmly believed by the Administration that nothing 
could better serve to give the Secretary of the Treasury a grasp 
on the finances of the country, and the economic facts and the 
degree of prosperity or the reverse of the more important in- 
dustries, than the corporation tax and the returns which it 
compels all corporations to make.” 





THE LATEST IN CONSTITUTIONS 


sk: SAD example of Oklahoma was not lost upon New 
Mexico and Arizona when it came to framing their con- 
stitutions, say dispatches to the Eastern press. They 
recalled that President Taft himself had referred to the Okla- 
homa document as a “ horrible example ” and “ a zoological gar- 
den of cranks,” and determined that they would do better. 
One result is that Arizona’s constitution contains less than 16,- 
000 words and New Mexico’s 25,000, as against Oklahoma’s 
104,000. The two constitutions are still to be ratified by the 
people, approved by Congréss, and proclaimed by the President, 
and there is said to be hope in the Territories that this action 
can be so expedited that the forty-seventh and forty-eighth 
stars will appear in the national flag by July 4 next and that 
Representatives from the new States will sit in the hhew Con- 
gress which meets in December, 1911. 

The product of the New Mexico convention is praised warmly 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger calls it 


“a singularly moderate and sensible fundamental law, which is 
surprizingly lacking in all those new-fangled notions and that 
frothy fustian that might reasonably be expected from older 
communities like Kansas, if that Commonwealth were set the 
task to-day of framing a Constitution. ..... 

“The race question relative to the Mexicans and persons of 
Spanish descent was the burning issue. The Constitution pro- 
hibits separate schools and makes no distinction in jury duty 
or office-holding, except in the quite reasonable and necessary 
provision that State officers and legislators shall speak English. 
The regulation of the liquor traffic is not attempted in the Con- 
stitution, but the door is left open for freedom of action by the 
legislature. The Public Service and Corporation Commission 
is granted the power to regulate rates, but the Commission’s 
decision automatically comes under the review of the State 
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THIN ICE. 
Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune. 


OF A NOVICE. 


Supreme Court. The initiative was rejected, and the referen- 
dum, by which laws are submitted under certain conditions to 
the people, is not unlike the provisions long embodied in the 
laws of the oldest States of the East.” 

Yet the document has its Eastern critics. The Boston Herald 
believes that it reflects in two ways the current distrust of 
representative government, “ specifically in its provision for the 
referendum, and the popular veto upon legislation, generally in 
the remarkable length and minute detail of the instrument.” 
The Columbus Dispatch grieves at the reported fact that the 
corporations, “ and especially the steam-railroad corporations,” 
captured the convention, had a railroad attorney chosen to pre- 
side over it, and have “ undoubtedly put through a constitution 
drawn as they want it.” 

Turning to Arizona’s constitution, we find a New York Times 
news item noting that it is the briefest written in recent years 
by any State, a consummation which finds favor in the eyes of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. A Phoenix dispatch to the New 
York Tribune, however, presents some reasons for believing 
that it may not be acceptable to the voters of the Territory. 
The Democrats were in a large majority in the convention, we 
are told, because they had thrown out a dragnet promising 
everything asked by the woman-suffragists, Prohibitionists, 
Socialists, and Progressive Republicans. Now, it seems, the 
Prohibitionists and suffragists are “ sore,” asserting that the 
convention broke faith with them, because a proposition en- 
franchising women was voted down and another leaving it to 
the voters to say whether there shall be State-wide prohibition 
in Arizona met the same fate. Moreover, old line Democrats 
are quoted as saying that the convention was too radical, adopt- 
ing such measures as the initiative, referendum, and recall— 
even to the recall of the judiciary : 


“The recall of the judiciary was the straw that broke the 
back of many a Democratic camel. They stood by the conven- 
tion and loyally voiced their approval of its actions until the 
proposition to provide for the recall of judges was adopted. 
Now they are either joining in the chorus of disapproval or 
maintaining an ominous silence.” 


Thus, according to this authority, 


“There are four classes which will vote against the constitu- 
tion in the form it seems certain to be submitted. These are the 
* stand-pat’ Republicans, 


woman-suffragists, Prohibitionists, 
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and conservative Democrats. Many of , the Progressive Re- 
publicans and Democrats will vote ‘no’ because they think 
the constitution is too radical and otands no chance of confirma- 
tion at Washington.” 


A provision in this new document which has been condemned 
by many editors is that excluding from citizenship all who are 
unable to read the Constitution in English. Now if this were 
directed against illiteracy it would be admirable, says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ; but itis not, “ it is intended merely to 
exclude Mexicans and men of Mexican ancestry from the polls.” 
To the extent that this is inspired by racial animosity or preju- 
dice, declares the New York Tribune, * it is to be regretted and 
condemned.” . The Tribune continues: 


“We do not want another race problem on ourhands. Nearly 
one-third of the white inhabitants of Arizona over ten years of 
age do not know English. It would be most unfortunate to 
proscribe them as inferiors. Perhaps it would be well to con- 
sider where the chief blame for their ignorance lies, whether 
with themselves or with the educational authorities of the 
Territory. It may also be considered whether it is better to 
make them’ pay the penalty by excluding them from the fran- 
chise or to lay it upon the State by admitting them. Doubtless 
the condition ‘will be only temporary. Another generation at 
most will see it abated. But whatever adjustment is made, it 
should be one which will not alienate the two races which must 
in some way permanently live together. 

“Let the English language be the speech of Arizona by all 
means, but let us avoid in a language controversy anything 
like a race conflict.” 





“TQ STRENGTHEN THE GOVERNOR'S 
ELBOW 


}. § T WAS not a Governor who took the lead at the meeting 
if of the “ House of Governors ” at Frankfort and Louisville, 
the editorial observers note, but a Governor-to-be. This 
leadership was not due to his engaging personality, nor to his 
prominence as a Democratic Presidential possibility, but, ac- 
cording to the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), it was due to his 
“keynote ” speech, in which he made a “ clear and careful and 
comprehensive study of the. situation,” and “ defined the princi- 
ples and the aims of the movement.” Dr..Woodrow Wilson’s 
plea for greater power and responsibility for the executive 
wins him applause from. the more radical press, while the con- 
servative papers.are equally: warm in praise of his suggestion 
of a New Stateism, rather than a “ New Nationalism ” to curb 
the “ colossus of business,” which stands.amid a confused variety 
of States and statutes, “uniform, concentrated, poised.upon a 
single plan, governed not by votes but by commands, seeking not 
service but profits.” To quote part of his remarks on this point: 


“Corporations have come to cover greater areas than States, 
have come to live under a greater: variety: of laws than. the 
eitizen himself, have excelled States.in their budgets and loomed 
bigger than whole Commonwealths in their influence over the 
lives and fortunes of entire communities of men. Centralized 
business has built up vast structures of organization and equip- 
ment which overtop all States; and seem to have no match or 
eompetitor except the Federal Government itself, which was 
not intended for such competitions. »..... 

“* No wonder we began to turn to the national Government to 
cope with it, to regulate in the name of ‘the sovereign nation 
itself what had become a force as great as the nridtion in its 
scope and consequence. The influence to be dealt with extended 
from one end of the country to the other. The great organiza- 
tions of business seemed to play with the States, to take ad- 
vantage of the variety of the laws, to make terms of their own 
with one State at a time, and by one device of control or another 
to dominate wherever they chose, because too big to be domi- 
nated by the small processes of local legislation. No machinery 
seemed to stretch to the size of the task of regulation except 
the machinery of national legislation at Washington, the long 
arm of the Executive that could be stretched forth from a 


national capital to every remotest nook and corner of the land. - 


No wonder the instinct and inclination were to resort to Wash- 
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ington for relief and protection. 
Government was powerful. 

“ But this intimate task of regulation was not one for which 
its Constitution had furnished it with actually suitable or en- 
tirely adequate powers and authority. Only the States were 
fully equipped with the legislative and executive power to 
handle at will and as they pleased this new organization of 
business and manufacture. A new problem was presented to 
us. We still did not desire rigid uniformity of law, even in 
these matters of common concern. It was still desirable that 
the States should adapt their regulation and restraint of the 
new forces to their own conditions of life and circumstance. 
To put Federal law back of the great corporations would have 
been to give them the right to dominate and override local con- 
ditions, to equip them with the majesty and supremacy of the 
law which created and regulated them, and to level the variety 
of communities before them. No absolute, uniform set of rules 
are likely to fit the infinitely various circumstances of the 
States and their people. Hence this conference.” 


The need was great and the 


Governor-elect Wilson goes on to say that the people are 
“ tired of the hide-and-seek legislation as it has generally been 
conducted.” He is sure that they “ are calling for open leader- 
ship,” and the New York Tribune (Rep.) declares that “ the 
lesson of successful administrations in recent years shows that 
he is right.” Quoting further from his speech: 


“ Let us distinguish legal power from personal influence; the 
two things ought to be easily distinguishable. A certain 
amount of legal power every Governor has. Every Governor 
of a State is by the terms of the Constitution a part of the 
legislature. No bill can become law without his assent and 
signature. It can be passed over his veto, but only by deliber- 
ate process and generally only by more than the vote of a ma- 
jority. His legislative vote, so to say, is never less than that 
of half the legislature. He has the right of initiative in legis- 
lation, too, tho he has so far, singularly enough, made little use 
of it. It is the popular notion that the Governor has, in respect 
of legislation, only the message power; but the language of 
most of ourConstitutions is the same, as is the language of the 
Federal Constitution also. It gives him the right to recom- 
mend ‘ measures,’ and it does not limit him in respect of the 
form in which he shall. make the recommendation. He can 
make it in the form of bills if he pleases. 

_ “Of course his recommendations may be treated as the Houses 
please. Like private members’ bills they may be given the 
decent burial of reference to a committee. They may be con- 
sidered dr left unconsidered. .He has no place on the floor and 
must get. his recommendations considered by such means as he 
may honorably use outside the chambers. There begins the 
sphere of his personal influence, as distinguished from his legal 
power. His personal influence is the power of his character 
and of his ability to convince and persuade..... . The field is 
free, as free for those who oppose the Governor as for the Gov- 
ernor himself. The best arguments, the handsomest motives, 
the most valid and straightforward purpose, the most defensible 


“We'shall not bring clear action out of confusion until we 


‘supply the need, until we assist at the simplification which will 


inevitably .come when.some one man undertakes in each State 
to keep the people informed as to every chief step of their busi- 
ness, particularly of the business of legislation, and to challenge 
all who are engaged in it to submit to the frank and clarifying 
processes of debate. 

“There is no executive usurpation in a Governor’ s undertaking 
to do that. Heusurps nothing which does not belong to him of 
right, uses no power which would not belong to him whether 
he were Governor or not. _He employs nothing but his own 
personal force and the prevailing power of.his opinions. He 
who cries usurpation against him is afraid of debate, wishes to 
keep legislation safe against scrutiny behind. closed doors and 
within the covert of partizan consultations.” 


_ If this annual conference of Governors, which will meet next 
year at Spring Lake, N. J., proceeds hereafter on the lines 
laid down in Woodrow Wilson’s speech “ it will contribute in a 
marked degree to good government,” declares the New York. 
World (Dem.). The New York Tribune (Rep.) is equally hope- 
ful that it will “ strengthen the responsibility: and efficiency of 
the States without detracting in the least from the rightfal 
authority of the nation.” 
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HITTING THE SUGAR TRUST AGAIN 


F THE plight of the Sugar Trust, menaced once more by 
if the heavy artillery of the United States Department of 
Justice, awakens any sympathy in the public breast, the 
fact is not revealed in the comment of the press. Thus the 
Baltimore Evening Sun (Ind.) refers to the Government’s new 
suit for the dissolution of the concern as * the final move in a 
campaign against an organization scarcely matched in the world 
for downright and deliberate criminality since the downfall of 
the brotherhood of Caribbean pirates.” The same paper recalls 
the organization’s “ cold-blooded frauds upon the customs by 
means of false scales and organized perjury, and its cold-blooded 
stealings from the city of New York by means of a system of 
hidden water mains,” and declares that “to-day the Sugar 
Trust, gorged with the yield of its chronic forays and felonies 
is well worthy of being ranked with the Standard Oil Company.” 
While the papers generally commend the action of the Govern- 
ment in bringing this suit, the New York Press (Rep.) sees in 
it “ another Sherman Law farce,” and the Springfield Republi- 
can (Ind.) remarks dubiously : 


“ Whatever else may be said of the Government’s suit for the 
dissolution of the American Sugar Refining Company and its 
twenty-nine constituent corporations, the timeliness of the 
action is open to some question. In the first place, there has 
probably not been a time since the company or trust was formed 
in: 1891 when it occupied a less monopolistic position in relation 
to the whole sugar-refining industry of the country than it does 
to-day. . . The next thing to be observed is that the legal status 
of this and all similar combinations is already in the way of being 
determined by the similar suits for dissolution brought against 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts ‘and now pending before 
the United States Supreme Court.” 


The Government’s contention in the suit is thus summarized 
by the New York American {Ind.) : 


“That the American Sugar Refining Company is a trust in 
restraint of interstate and foreign trade. 

“That the company has obtained a complete monopoly of the 
sugar trade in the United States by methods that subject it to 
the severest penalties of the Sherman Antitrust Law. 

“That the company illegally ard, in many instances, through 
ruthless means, has obtained control of rival coneerns and 
stifled competition. 

“That to the Havemeyers was presented illegally, as a ‘ gift,’ 
100,000 shares of trust stock, to the par value of $10,000,000.” 


The Government’s purpose is tersely stated by the same paper 
as follows: 


“To dissolve the trust, and,. through a receiver, liquidate its 
liabilities and distribute its assets. 

“To nullify the voting power of the Havemeyer $10,000,000 
‘ gift’ of stock, and probably to cause the Havemeyer estate 
to disgorge this huge holding pro rata to the other shareholders.” 


On the other hand, Mr. James M. Beck, counsel for the 
American Sugar Refining Company, reminds “ the public and 
the company’s stockholders” that “the Supreme Court has 
already declined in a similar proceeding by the Government to 
hold that this company was an illegal monopoly under the Sher- 
man Law, and the court has deprecated ‘ the challenging of the 
justice of their well-considered and solemn judgments.’” He 
goes on to say: 


“The.company has no monopoly in the sugar industry; it 
produces no raw sugar and does not and can not control the 
price of the raw material; it has no agreements direct or im- 
plied ‘with other sugar companies, and is subject daily to com- 
petition of the keenest character; it has, including its beet- 
sugar interests, about 51 per cent. of the country’s sugar trade, 
and it requires a liberal stretch of the imagination to call this 
a monopoly. It does not seek to stifle competition, or oppress 
the consumer by advancing the cost of a necessity of life. Its 
refinery profits last year averaged less than one-sixth of a cent 
per pound. 

“During the last decade, when the prices of nearly every 
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necessity of life have materially advanced and when the cost 
of this company’s labor and supplies have very largely in- 
creased, it has continued to sell sugar at a lower margin of 
profit than formerly. In 1870 the price of granulated sugar in 
New York was 13.5 cents a pound; in 1880, 9.8; in 1890, 5.32; 
in 1909, 4.76. A so-called ‘ trust’ can not be altogether ‘ bad’ 
when its prices form so striking an exception to the general 
movement of commodity prices.” 


The plea that the Supreme Court has already declared that 
the American Sugar Refining Company is not an unlawful 
monopoly moves the New York Press to reply that “the 
Knight case failed, not because the court did not think the 
Sugar Trust was an unlawful monopoly, but because the 
United States negligently omitted to prove that the com- 
bination of sugar refiners to manufacture sugar in Pennsylvania 
extended to restraint of commerce between various States.” 





MR. BRYAN’S FEARS FOR DEMOCRACY 
66 


HE FACT is there is a move on foot, larger in pro- 
portion than the movement in 1904, to turn the Demo- 
; cratic party over to the predatory interests.” ~ It is 
Mr. William J. Bryan’s Commoner, of Lincoln, Neb., which 
thus flashes the searchlight of publicity upon another dark con-. 
spiracy against the people. The Commoner finds evidence of. 
this conspiracy in the plan for a Democratic conference at 














fea J. B.—‘‘I wonder if those people do want a new President?” 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


Baltimore on January 17, at which, according to first intentions,. 
Democratic leaders were to formulate a party policy for the’ 
Presidential campaign of 1912. Washington dispatches tell us, 
however, that the combined protests of Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Champ Clark have prevailed to the extent of changing the pro- 
posed meeting from a reorganization conference to a rally in 
celebration of the party’s recent victory at the polls.. Mr. 
Bryan points out that the conference idea originated with the 
Baltimore Sun, a paper which supported Mr. Taft two years 
ago. Of this paper and its proposal he goes on to say: 

“It wants a conference of leaders—on the aristocratic theory 
that the leaders do the thinking for the people. The value of 
the proposed conference will depend entirely upon the repre- 
sentative character of those participating and that will depend 
upon the personnel of the committee which invites the con- 
ferees. What kind of a conference is likely to assemble at the 
suggestion of a paper which helped to elect the present Repub- 
lican President.?. If it makes up its committee, as it probably 
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will, largely of réactionarieés—some of them conspicuous for 
the support of Republicans in the past—what influence will 
such a conference have? For whom, except themselves, will 


“The Democratic theory is that the people think for them- 
selves and select men to act for them. The whole tendency of 
the time is to get back to the people and away from the bosses. 
. .. This is a poor time to sound a retreat. The Baltimore 
Sun. conference will not only fail to represent the rank and file 
of the party but it is apt to MISREPRESENT them, for men who 
would attach importance to the recommendations of such a con- 
ference would prove themselves out of harmony with the con- 
trolling influences in Democratic politics. The policy of our 
party is announced by conventions, composed of delegates 
elected for the purpose AND GENERALLY INSTRUCTED. Conven- 
tions may be more representative than Congress, for in Con- 
gress only districts having a Democratic majority have a voice. 
But the Democrats in Congress, tho representing only the 
Democratic districts, will come much nearer reflecting the real 
sentiment of the party than any conference selected as the 
Baltimore conference will be. ...... i 

“ However, the conference may serve one useful purpose—it 
may bring the Wall-Street democracy out into the open and 
give the democratic Democrats a chance to learn something of 
the influences which are at work to secure control of the next 
Democratic National Convention.” 


“The passing of Bryan and Bryanism ” was the legend many 
editors deciphered in the results of the last election. These 
results, we are told, showed that while the radical Republicans 
on the one hand had stolen Mr. Bryan’s policies, the conserva- 
tive Democrats on the other had robbed him of his party. The 
Commoner, however, now explains that “ the passing of Bryan” 
is merely a fiction invented by certain corporation-controlled 
publications. These publications, we are told, understand that 
Mr. Bryan recognizes the movement to deliver the Democratic 
party to the special interests, “ and they know he may be depend- 
ed upon to fight it.” That he may have the power to make his 
fight effective is indicated by a Washington dispatch to the 
New: York Press (Rep.) in which we read: 


“ William J. Bryan will be the boss of the next House of Rep- 
resentatives unless conservative Democrats of the North and 
East bestir themselves. Champ Clark, of Missouri, will be 
elected Speaker, and Clark for years has been a hide-bound 
Bryatman. Other Bryan men are being called upon to assist 
Clark in the control of the House, with good chairmanships at 
their command. For the first time since Bryan entered the 
national ‘field, in 1896, he will be in. the position of having an 
effective’\following in the-majority of Congress. 

“This is what the last Congress elections mean in the light 
of political opinion to-night in the nationa] capital. _Bryan’s 
friends, perhaps to make sure of their hold upon Clark, who 
will be the next Speaker, have whispered to him his own can- 
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didacy for the Presidency. Next to Clark, in the new Con- 
gress, Bryan men will be found on guard in most of the impor- 
tant positions. There is a contest already on between Ollie 
James, of Kentucky, Bryan’s firm friend, and Underwood, of 
Alabama, Clark’s personal friend, for the floor leadership of 
the new majority. Another contest is on between Burleson, 
of Texas, and Fitzgerald, of New York, for the chairmanship 
of Appropriations, Burleson being the Bryan-Clark favorite. 
Sims, of Tennessee, Burleson and Henry, of Texas, Hay, of 
Virginia, Clayton, of Alabama, Johnson and James, of Ken- 
tucky, Aiken, of South Carolina, and Sulzer, of New York, are 
some of the Bryan adherents who will assist Clark in the domi- 
nation of the new House. 

“ Republicans have awakened to the fact that Bryan is again 
in the saddle, booted and spurred. They see in this condition 
opportunity and promise for another serious division in Demo- 
cratic ranks. ...... 

“The clash between the more conservative Democracy of 
Woodrow Wilson, Judson Harmon and their type, and the old 
Bryanism of the West may again engulf the national Democracy, 
in the opinion of experienced politicians. The dominance of 
Bryan in the House might go far toward pledging the Demo- 
cratic party to a radical platform in 1912 and resurrect a repre- 
sentative of the thrice-beaten but ever persistent candidate 
from Nebraska.” 


Returning to the Baltimore rally, we learn that, even in its 
revised form, it is charged with explosive possibilities. Says 
a Washington dispatch to the New York Sun (Ind.): 


“ According to statements made here to-night the Bryan men 
are not entirely content with the plans for the rally. They 
look upon the Baltimore affair with suspicion and will attend it 
fully prepared for attacks on the Peerless Leader. Conserva- 
tive Democrats who have hope of party success two years hence 
fear that the proposed gathering at Baltimore may be loaded 
with dynamite. They admit a possibility of the rally winding 
up with a fight that may result in Mr. Bryan taking the 
warpath.” 

Commenting in its editorial columns on Mr. Bryan’s discovery 
of a movement to turn the Democratic party over to the pred- 
atory interests, The Sun says: 


* Any Democratic victory is a ‘move’ to turn the party over 
to the ‘ predatory interests,’ in Mr. Bryan’s judgment. He is 
against Democratic victories. The late landslide alarms him. 
Dix,. Wilson, Baldwin, and Harmon are all conservatives, and 
Mr.. Bryan trembles for the country. The prospect of a ma- 
jority of sixty-four in- the House confirms his worst fears.. He 
is a prey to the blackest forebodings. The landslide was 
started, directed, and precipitated by the predatory interests. 
Reputations of leading radicals are in danger. One of the 
Democratic Governors may have a commonplace administration 
devoted to economy and tax reform, and he may presume to 
consider himself a candidate for President and be taken seri- 
ously. Indeed, his election might actually follow.” 





TOPICS 


TRUTH crusht to earth will rise again whenever the Colonel gets up from 
on top of it.—Pitisburg Post. 

Even with the new rules in effect it is better to be on a football team 
than under it.—St. Joseph Gazette. . 

A FoRMER Chicago newspaper reporter has become an Episcopalian bishop. 
There is hope for all_—Cleveland Leader. 

CoLoNnEL RoosEevett has found his voice. Malefactors of great wealth 
keep to the right.—Los Angeles Express. 

THERE are now five States in which the women vote. 
merely control the voters.—Los Angeles Herald. 


For some reason The Outlook and The Commoner have not as yet been 
included in the same clubbing list.—Chicago Record- Herald. 


THE returns are now all in and it is found that the only States to show 
Republican gains were Mexico and Portugal.—Los Angeles Herald. 


Tue trend of literary people is to New York and London. Fifty-six In- 
diana counties have lost in population since the 1900 census. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 


Tue British House of Lords yells ‘‘compromise” as clearly as it can with 
the Commons and the nation sitting on its chest and feeling solicitously for 
its windpipe.—New York Worid. 

A MOUNTAIN has been located in Alaska whose peak is 2,000 feet higher 
than the topmost peak of Mount McKinley; . name it Mount Dingley, and 
look for one higher yet to name Mount Aldrich-Payne.—Housten Chronicle. 


In the others they 


IN BRIEF 


Wirx the death of Tolstoy, Russia’s excuse for existence appears to have 
disappeared.—Brooklyn Times. 

Canapa wants to annex Maine. 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

MASSACHUSETTS would prefer its Lodge in some vast wilderness rather 
than in Washington.—New York World. 


“T” 1s nominative and ‘‘ME” is objective, but just at present there is no 
possessive.—Charlesion News and Courier. 


Mr. Bryan says that Roosevelt is eliminated. Since when has Mr. Bryan 
decided that one defeat eliminates a man?—Cleveland Leader. 


‘‘AMERICAN DOLLARS” have become as portentous a bogy in British poli- 
tics as ‘‘ British gold” used to be in American.—New York World. 

Two Republicans were elected to the Texas Legislature, and the tone of 
the Texas press shows it feels the disgrace deeply.—Los Angeles Herald. 

Jack Jounson is suffering from a nervous breakdown. No blame 
attaches to the distinguished Californian, Jim Jeffries—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

A New York woman gives her opinion that her daughter should be able 
to live on $20,000 a year. The cost of living in New York is evidently mod- 
erating.—Buffalo Express. : 

Mr. Rooseve tt makes it clear that he does not regard the result of the 
recent elections as a final answer to the old question as to what we shall do 
with our ex-Presidents.—Kansas City Star. 


Too late. The damage is all done now. 















OREIGN 








PROSPECTS OF A REPUBLIC IN SPAIN 


PAIN, instead of longing for a republic, has had enough 
S of that sort of thing, and regards Portugal more with pity 
than envy, declares the Madrid correspondent of the 
Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin). The Spanish people remember what 
Madrid suffered under Serrano and Castelar, when they wit- 
nessed, amid general confusion, bloodshed, and financial dis- 





EVERYTHING HARMONIOUS. 


Anybody who thinks Alfonso is hostile to Premier Canalejas and 
his radical program will find nothing here to indicate it. 


tress, the flimsy house of. cards tumble to the ground, and saw 
the constitutional monarch brought back to the Palace and the 
Parliament at the head of histroops. This correspondent goes 
pretty fully into the question and tells us of Spain’s experience 
in the past when its republican government fell to pieces from 
a want of harmony. Two things are needed by the Republicans 
if they would succeed in a revolution, namely, an army and 
money, neither of which they now possess. Besides, the people 
trust their King and Queen, and the Army idolize these sove- 
reigns. Canalejas is also popular and is succeeding in modern- 
izing things in harmonious collaboration with Alfonso, who is 
a modern king. To quote the correspondent’s words: 


“The proclamation of a republic succeeded in Portugal, and 
people are beginning to say that Spain will next be donning the 
Phrygian cap. But they will soon find out that their expecta- 
tions are vain. . . . The impression that a revolutionary out- 
break in Spain is likely to occur in the near future is largely 
confined to foreign countries, and a few days ago the false re- 
port of barricade fights in the streets of Madrid was spread 
abroad by speculators in the money market, and gained wide 
credence,” 


The geographical position of the country seems to favor these 
idle rumors. Situated as Spain is between three republics, there 








is nevertheless no general desire to change the monarchical for 
the democratic form of government, says this writer. As he 
puts it: 


“ Spain is to-day the only European Power bordered by three 
republics, France, Portugal, and—Andorra! At first sight it 
would seem beyond a doubt that a monarchy could not be long 
maintained in the land. But why should that be the case? 
The Spanish people have no ground of complaint against their 
King. Don Alfonso is a strong constitutional ruler quite up 
to date in modern ideas. He and his Queen enjoy the utmost 
confidence of their people and are extremely popular. The 
Army adores the King and forms an immovable buttress to his 
throne. And in Spain a revolution without the cooperation of 
the Army is an utter impossibility.” 


This writer reminds us that sixteen years ago there was a 
republic in Spain, and the ex-President of this republic wrote 
in his journal Nuevo Regimen (Madrid) that “money and 
soldiers ” were needed for a revolution, as Spanish Republicans 
would not follow civilians: 


“The prospects of the Republicans since then have not been 
any brighter. They have knocked at barrack gates in vain. 
No success whatever has crowned their efforts and they are 
quite destitute of financial resources. They have neither a 
recognized leader nor a united program. ...... 

“ Of course I don’t mean to say that the Spanish Republicans 
form a negligible quantity. Under the maladroit government 





The Prince of Asturias, heir apparent, and the Infante, Don 
Jaime, in bathing suits at San Sebastian. Both inherit the deli- 
cacy of their Bourbon sire rather than the robust strength of their 
English mother. 


of Maura, they grew very formidable and their most extreme 
elements were gathered into a kind of unity. They allied them- 
selves with the Socialists, and the result of the last elections 
brought fifty Republicans into the Chamber. Among the causes 
which resulted in strengthening the Republicans two were es- 
pecially noticeable; one was the resignation of Maura, and the 
other was the reopening of the Morocco question with a prospect 
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of renewed war in Africa. Neither of these eventualities is 
likely to influence the present situation of things. Canalejas 
and his Cabinet enjoy the fullest confidence of the King and the 
Parliament 

“The negotiations between the Government and Elmokri, the 
most powerful Sultan in those parts, have been brought to a 
harmonious conclusion so that the reopening of the unpopular 














REDMOND’S TRANSFORMATION. 


No. 1.—Mr. Redmond as the Conventional Home Rule Bogy. 
Nineteenth century. 
No. 2.—The Lucid Interval—a sort of an Angel. Three weeks ago. 
No. 3.—The Two Hundred Thousand American Dollar Fiend— 
the latest phase. Just arrived. 
—The Westminster Gazette (London). 


Morocco question is no longer to be dreaded. The vast majority 
of the Spanish people regard with skepticism the rosy vision of 
the Republicans. People remember that after the abdication 
of King Amadeus in 1873 a Republic came, but developed into 
something quite disappointing. Things are much in the same 
tangle now in a party where the Republicans can not agree upon 
any particular form of government. All the factions of the 
party have different ideals, which they contend for even to the 
knife. ...-.: Above all, the uncurbed passions of party strife, 
the bloody uprisings, the abuses of dishonest office-holding, the 
mutiny of those under authority, caused universal anarchy. 
Spain remembers well that reign of terror and has no desire to 


see it return.”—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





JAPAN'S NAVAL FEVER—Japan seems to be deeply bitten 
by the dreadnought craze. In her naval budget for 1911-12 she 
appropriates $43,050,000, a significant increase on the appropri- 
ation of $17,600,000 for 1909-10. Figures issued in Washington 
show that Japan has made practically no naval advance in the 
last year, but has now suddenly awakened and is planning a 
monster program for the year to come. Our own naval appro- 
priations for 1910 were $137,000,000, and the estimate for 1911 
is $126,000,000. Baron Sakatani, for some time Minister of 
Finance, writing in the Tokyo monthly Taiyo, declares that 
»Japan,. whatever the actual condition of her finances, ,is 
bound to‘ expand her Navy.” He talks of “the present ap- 
‘parently unavoidable cerspecs which TCR s a powerful navy 
as a guaranty of peace.” 

His} words seem rapidly to have produced their effect, for as 
a Tater of fact Japan is at present providing for the constrac- 
tion of the largest war-ship in the world. We quote as follows 
from The Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette (London) : 


“Weare ‘officially informed that the. Japanese Government 
has placed an order with Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim for 
a huge dreadnought cruiser. 

“Her cost will be the record figure of two and a half millions 
[$12,500, 000) ]. 

“The vessel will be laid down immediately at Barrow-in- 
Furness, and is expected to be completed in just over two years. 

“The new ship will be officially designated a battle-ship cruiser. 
Her tonnage will be between 27,000 and 28,000, or larger than 
any war-ship at present under construction for any navy. 

“Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim will construct the en- 
gines, armor, guns, and gun mountings, as well as the hull. 

“ Altho the vessel, when completed, is expected to be the most 
powerful armored war-ship in the world, the details of her 
armament are for the present being treated as confidential.” 
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THE BRITISH PEER AS A “PICKED MAN” 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING, imperialist and monarchist, 
M whose ideas have been embodied in prose and verse, 

- rushes into the fight in defense of the Lords as a body 
of intellectual and moral élite. They are “ the picked men” of 
the nation, he says in a recent speech at a mayoralty banquet 
in Brighton. By the law of evolution, he thinks, they transmit 
their qualities to their descendants and this warrants the prin- 
ciple of hereditary rank. “Our fathers,” he adds, * created the 
State; the State did not create our fathers.” Therefore the 
State has no right to unmake its makers. Rank and legislative 
power thus originated, and our fathers said, according to Mr. 
Kipling: 


“* Let the son of the picked man succeed to his father’s place 
in the Council when his father dies.’ They knew that the son 
of a picked man, if he is any good at all, is often very valuably 
equipped with the:results of his father’s experience. .. . If 
such a man were no’good, our ancestors knew he would disap- 
pear more quickly from the assembly of the picked men than 
he would from an ordinary crowd.” 


All this is challenged by Mr. G. K. Chesterton in The Jllus- 
trated London News, and he derides any such idea of selection. 
This is what he says: , 


“In a recent utterance Mr. Kipling set himself to defend the 
hereditary principle in English politics, especially in the case 
of the House of Peers. ‘There is a vast deal to be said for the 
House of Peers; there is far more (a monstrous amount) to be 
said in favor‘of the hereditary principle. The real argument 
for the hereditary principle isthat it is in one sense democratic. 
It is the exaggeration and extravagance of a common human 
feeling. Every son looks back to his father; every father 
looks forward to his son. There is also a great deal (tho far 
less) to be said for the existing House of Lords. The real 
argument for the House of Lords is that it is in one sense 
democratic. It consists of a huge number of entirely ordinary 
and accidental men. Any of these dull men might, perhaps, 
have been respectable enough to be summoned on a jury; none 
of them, perhaps, would have been so ambitious or wicked as 
to be elected for the House of Commons. If I defended the 
Peers, it would always be the Peers who do not attend. The 
stupid Peers are a genuine English gentry; I would trust them 
with many things. The clever Peers are mostly mere adven- 
turers; I would not trust them with a postage-stamp. Still, 














A LITTLE INTERVAL. 


Lorp LanspowNE—"' Pray excuse this slight delay, Mr. Asquith! 
My principal is on the field, but for the moment he is engaged 
with a clergyman—just a little natural anxiety about his moral 
condition! ”’ —The Westminster Gazette (London). 


there is this tenable case for the Lords, this case that could be 
maintained ina sensible and civilized style. Mr. Kipling, 
therefore, says something else.” 


Mr. Chesterton in his usual paradoxical sprightly way denies 
that even if as individuals the Peers were “picked” men, or 
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DISHED! 
Joun Butt—‘ And may I ask how you arrived at this result?” 
Cuer Asquitu (with dignity)—‘‘I am not at liberty, sir, to dis- 
close the ingredients.” — Punch (London). 
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ALARUMS WITHOUT. 
GENERAL ASQUITH (at parley of opposing commanders)—‘‘ Are 
those your trumpets I*hear outside breaking the truce?”’ 
GENERAL Ba.LFrour—‘‘I shouldn’t wonder. Anyhow, heaven 


knows it’s not my doing.” Punch (London). 


THE BRITISH CONFERENCE FAILURE. 


fe 


élite among their fellows, they would: ever come to the top. 


As he sees it: io 

“Mr. Kipling falls back upon the one‘argument which we all 
know to be untrue. He argues that in our society the best 
people come to the top. Hecalls them ‘the picked men.’ One 
is naturally inclined to ask, ‘Who picks them?’ In cold fact, 
they either pick themselves or are picked by even baser men 


who have passed in front of them. ‘In aplutocracy it is alwayS*. 


ase of picking--andstealing. But in the Kipling philosophy %& 
8 Cate eS eee eee ee ee Se Ot eas CLIOSTLY. NAVY—The naval estimates presented 


* to the Duma for 1911 amount to a total of $60,000,000, an increase 


it is a case of gradual selection of the best. He solemnly as- 
sumes that the picked man will be’thé best man; he solemnly 
explains that the best man will probably bring up his contin 
the best atmosphere. And he solemnly adds, with an elephantine 
credulity too colossal to be measured, that if the man is not fit 
he will fall out of the race. : 

“ Now everybody alive knows that this is all nonsense. Every- 
body knows that, morally speaking, all our. modern struggle 
might be called the survival of the unfittest. The men who 
get to the top are not ‘ picked men.’ They are not picked by 
God, which is merit. They are not picked by man, which is 
democracy. As every rational man of the world knows, they 
are picked by vanity and vainglory—by one vulgar fellow help- 
ing another vulgar fellow to a peerage, in. the hope that he 
may get one himself. As a fact, in all English departments, 
the worst men are on top. I am sure most Jews in Petticoat 
Lane are nicer than most Jews in Park Lane. Among many 
other minor virtues, the Jews in Petticoat Lane are Jews. They 
profess and practise their religion; which is a fine thing. Our 
trades in this country are not, in fact, working so as to bring 
the best foremost. It is not the holiest and most high-minded 
greengrocer who gets the peerage; it is precisely the poorest- 
spirited and most crawling specimen in all that excellent trade.” 


The men who are at the top of the tree in England, the 
“picked men” are, according to Mr. Chesterton’s “ provincial 
faith in animal evolution,” “ the worst possible men that could 
be picked.” He enlarges upon this thesis as follows: - 


“In politics (in so far as they follow Nature) slaves are as 
powerful as oppressors. Nature fires under the white flag. The 
whole object of Nature is to hide herself ; she cowers and craves 
to be invisible. She tells her terrible lions to tone in with the 
tame hues of the desert; she bids her snowland bears be as in- 
nocently white as the snow. In the same craven spirit, evolu- 
tion makes Lords so small that they disappear under a row of 
coronets, as under a row of extinguishers. In the same craven 


spirit, evolution produces M.P.’s so green that. they become in- 
visible on the green benches to which they cling. All this is, 


indeed, evolutionary—that is, anarchic. But it is not the tri- 
umph of the brave; itis the wild triumph of the timid. The 
men at the top:of the tree in England are the cowards who 
would climb a tree anywhere. They are at the top of the tree 
because they dare not trust themselves anywhere else. On sound 
evolutionary principles indeed, birds of a feather flock together. 
And when flocking with white birds, the white feather is the 
best one to fly.” 





of $12,500,000 over the figures of last year. The personnel, ex- 
clusive of officers, is put at 47,215, an increase of 500 men. 
Yet both ships and men are largely non-existent. Real admirals 
draw real pay} but only command imaginary fleets and squad- 
rons of fantom ironclads, long ago sunk or captured by the 
Japanese. The London Standard says that the Duma is to make 
an appropriation for “ the maintenance at full ratings of all the 
higher ranks of the service whose utility passed away with the 
loss of the Russian fleet at Tsushima.” 
This writer continues: 


“For example, the Pacific command now consists of a third- 
rate cruiser and ascore of small-fry, gunboats and submarines. 
Yet the old divisions, each under its commander and staff, 
are still kept up, and of these ‘ divisions’ there are four in the 
Pacific command. Thus the naval equipment of Russia in the 
Far East in the coming year will ccnsist of one ship afloat, 
divided into four ‘ divisions,’ located at as many naval stations, 
on station being provided with a full staff of officials on full 
pay!” “ 


Commenting on these facts The Anglo-Russian' (London) bit- 
terly remarks: 


“ Russian ships and various offices have existed in imagination 
only on previous occasions, too, and this reminds us of the whole 
Russian budget for 1910, which is declared officially as the first 
for about eighteen years which chows a surplus. But-is not 
this an admission that all the surpluses which have been regu- 
larly shown in previous years were purely fictitious? They 
say that one of the drawbacks of a lie is that the liar can not 
exactly remember it afterward, and is apt to contradict him- 
self. But we should have thought that a Finance Minister of 
a great empire at least should put down his lies in black and 
white in his notebook, so as not to expose himself on a future 
occasion.” 
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JAPAN’S POOR BEGINNING IN KOREA 


T IS TOO early to pass harsh judgment on Japan’s ad- 
| ministration of Korea, pleads a Japanese writer who 
frankly admits that Japan has made something of a mess 
of it in Korea so far. England has not produced an Eden in 
India or Egypt, after many years of control, while Japan has 
been administering Korea only three years, this writer reminds 
us. “It would have been truly wonderful,” says Mr. Kyoshi K. 
Kawakami, in the Taiyo (Tokyo), “ if the Japanese could have 
in three years put every part of the intricate machinery of 
Korean administration in perfect workisig order,” and he adds 
with a touch of Oriental sarcasm: “ It'was not given them to 
work such a miracle.” Perhaps their critics could have done 
: better. He adds: 
“ Indeed we can not help blushing when we reflect how little 
we have contributed toward the betterment of conditions in 
Korea, after such critics as Alfred Stead held us out before 


the Western public as the model 
of ‘ national efficiency.’ ” 


The problem which faces the 
Mikado’s Government, he says, 
is “ how to teach men of another 
race voluntarily to accept and 
to assimilate a superior civili- 
zation imposed upon them from 
without.” “It is ‘the same 
question which America is try- 
ing to solve in the Philippines, 
and England in India and 
Egypt.” He admits that Kore- 
ans have been opprest and out- 
raged by certain Japanese im- 
migrants—greedy “ carpet-bag- 
gers” and money-lenders or 
low-class laborers, but it is not 
the Japanese Government that 
is to blame. One method of 
fleecing the Korean consisted 
in lending him money on mort- 
gages for sums much below the 
value of his rice lands, yet bear- 
ing high interest and made for 
short periods; so that when the 
debtor failed to pay on the fixt 
date, the creditor lost no time 
in foreclosing the mortgage: 


“Not less reprehensible was 
the conduct of low-class labor- 
ers. Puffed up by the notion that their country vanquished one 
of the greatest military Powers of Europe, they vented their 
arrogance and their contempt for the Koreans by bullying and 
bluster. They apparently believed that they were, by right of 
conquest, entitled to handle their native neighbors as they 
pleased. It never dawned upon them that their acts were cal- 
culated to hinder the good work of the Residency-General by 
alienating the sympathy of the natives as well as of foreign 
nations. Had it not been for the detestable conduct of this 
riffraff, Japanese rule in Korea would not have been made the 
target of scathing criticisms.” 


A better class of Japanese settlers, however, are gradually 
taking up their residence in Korea, and they are thus described: 


“As the country resumes its normal condition, and as the 
Japanese authorities settle down to the arduous task of internal 
reforms in Korea, the objectionable element of the Japanese 
population there is gradually being weeded out, while the new- 
comers from Japan are of a law-abiding, industrious class, fol- 
lowing their trades peaceably and legitimately without tres- 
passing upon the rights of their native neighbors.” 


THE LITERARY 


A QUEEN WHO IS VIRTUALLY A PRISONER. 


Lady Om, Ex-Queen of Korea, with the wife of the Japanese Ex-Resi- 
dent-General of Korea and her two children. Lady Om, says the London 
Sphere, which publishes this picture, was formerly an ordinary attendant 
in the palace at Seoul. The Emperor, attracted by her beauty, made her 
his second wife, and, on the death of his first wife, she became Queen, her 
son becoming Crown Prince. Since the annexation of Korea by Japan, 
all the members of the royal family have been set aside. 
to all intents and purposes, prisoners in small portions of their palaces. : 


DIGEST 
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This Japanese writer asks the public to wait awhile before 
passing final sentence on the administration of Japan. Rome 
was not built in a day, and only the prelude of the great annex- 
ation drama has as yet been performed. “The last five years 
of the Korean administration have been unsatisfactory ”; but 
“let us see the following performance and criticize it.” He 
admits Japan’s “ sad failure in Korea,” and believes that what 
Japan is going to do she could have done very well, if she “ had 
been wiser and stronger, under the former form of Japanese 
protectorate.” He declares frankly: 


“It is sad to review the history of failure during the last five 
years; only one good result I may gain from such an exposure 
is to convince you that we have never played the réle of hypo- 
crite for the Korean affairs. We do not think that the annex- 
ation was a diplomatic triumph; asI said before, it is only the 
true confession of our sad failure-in Korea. 

“ Now the prelude, long and tedious, is over, and we feel 
ashamed that we could not show any art in it. But pray, 
give us time; we might do better in the real performance! 

It is just now beginning.” 


One great drawback in deal- 
ing with Koreans, both in busi- 
ness and litigation, springs 
from the fact that the Japanese 
merchants and lawyers do not 
know the language of Korea 
and have to employ the services 
of interpreters, often the low- 
est and basest of rogues who 
pervert the truth to their own 
profit. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is doing its best to find 
out and deport any such unde- 
sirable immigrants. The regu- 
lations at present in force are 
thus characterized: 


“These regulations authorize 
the local Japanese residents to 
take official cognizance of any 
Japanese who may have no fixt 
abode or means of livelihood, or 
who is guilty of unruly be- 
havior or intemperate language. 
Further in selling or purchasing 
property or articles, as well as 
employing labor, the regula- 
tions forbid any undue depre- 
ciation or appreciation of price 
by means of violence, threats, 
or fraud. They also prohibit 
any person from obtaining re- 
payment of a loan by acts of 
intimidation, deception, or restraint of the debtor’s personal 
liberty ; from lending money or articles at usurious rates of in- 
terest; and from engaging in agency work for an exorbitant 
commission. Any Japanese violating these provisions is liable 
to a fine of from 50 yen to 100 yen [$25 to $50], or to imprison- 
ment varying in term from three months to one year.” 


They are now, 


While this candid and conscientious writer readily admits the 
faults and deficiencies of the Mikado’s Government in their 
administration of Korea, he also blames the new subjects of 
Japan, without, however, specifying their faults. He concludes 
with a bitter reflection on the Koreans and a pessimistic es- 
timate of Japan’s outlook in her new possessions, and declares: 


“I think nobody ruins Korea but the Koreans themselves. 
And I have no hesitation to declare that such are not interest- 
ing people at all to welcome as our brothers. There is nothing 
dearer than failure; I am afraid that we are going to pay an 
extraordinarily high price for our failure of the Japanese pro- 
tectorate in Korea. Optimism is always healthy, but you know 
that pessimism often tells more truth.” 
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A NEW METAL FOR TOOLS 


PPARENTLY we need not fear that the world will be 
deprived of cutting-tools when the supply of iron gives 
out. It has been discovered that an alloy of cobalt and 

chromium is an excellent substitute for steel and has in addi- 
tion one valuable property that steel does not show—it will not 
rust or tarnish. Elwood Haynes, the inventor, describes this 
interesting alloy, which he has named * stellite,” in The Scien- 
tifie American Supplement (New York, November 19). It is 
apparently not yet in shape to 
be manufactured commercially, 
but has fascinating possibilities. 
Mr. Haynes notes at the outset 
that there is just one serious 
objection to steel, as an element 
for cutting-instruments, and 
that is its susceptibility to cor- 
rosion or rust. No matter how 
highly finished a steel tool may 
be, constant vigilance is neces- 
sary to protect it from rusting. 
There is thus plenty of room for 
Mr. Haynes’s new metal. We 
read: 

“There has been much discus- 
sion regarding the conditions 
which bring about the rusting 
of iron and steel, but it is not 
my purpose to consider these conditions, but to consider a new 
alloy which not only rivals steel in cutting qualities, but also 
possesses a resistance to atmospheric influences which is. per- 
haps equaled only by gold and the metals of the platinum 


4 is astellite pocket-knife. 


“ When the arsenide [of cobalt] was found in large quantity 
in and about the town of Cobalt, Ontario, in connection with 
the mining of silver, an over-production of cobalt ore soon oc- 
curred, as this substance became a by-product in the mining of 
silver. An outlet for this material was sought in vain, as no 
practical use could be found for either the metal or its com- 
pounds, aside from those mentioned above.” 


About 1895, Mr. Haynes goes on to say, he made some experi- 
ments on alloys of nickel with iron, chromium, etc., and a few 
years later he added a small amount of aluminum, making a 
hard, brittle metal, which could not be worked under the ham- 
mer, altho he made from it a pocket-knife blade which showed 
fair cutting qualities, and con- 
siderable resistance to atmos- 
pheric influences. A little later 
he produced a combination of 
chromium and cobalt, which, 
notwithstanding great hardness, 
showed considerable malleabil- 
ity, and it occurred to him that 
the alloy would be suitable for 
cutlery, if it could be obtained - 
in sufficient quantity. To quote 
further : 


“Shortly after making these 
experiments I was called active- 
ly into the automobile business, and did not make further exper- 
iments on either of these alloys for the next three or four years. 
I then took the matter up for ignition metal, and succeeded in 
making both alloys in considerable quantity. . . . The fusions 
were first made in an electric furnace, but afterward I suc- 
ceeded in melting the metal in a small furnace of special con- 
struction, operated by natural gas. After some experimenting 





Hlustrations used by courtesy of “‘ The Scientific American.” 
TOOLS MADE OF STELLITE. 
No. 1 is a stellite steak-knife; 3 is a chisel that cut the nail (2), and 


This material is not yet superior to steel 
for tools, but has interesting possibilities. 





7 
STELLITE LATHE TOOL AND SHAVINGS. 


Shavings cut from a bar of steel running at such a high rate of speed 
that high-speed steel failed quickly. 


I became able to melt the metal to a perfect fluid, and cast it 
into bars ranging from 14 inch to 4 inch square. I found that 
the metal worked readily at a red heat, tho it showed a ten- 
dency to check at the edges when hammered out into strips. 

“ After some experimenting, I was able to produce metal that 
would forge out perfectly into thin strips, which showed no 
tendency to check. After cooling, these strips were as hard as 
mild-tempered steel, and could scarcely be scratched by a file. 
A kitchen knife-blade was made from this material, and used 
for all sorts of purposes, such as are known only to the culinary 
art. After two years of use, it showed not the faintest sign of 
tarnishing, and if held in the sun, it produced a reflection that 
would dazzle the eye. 

“In color, the metal stands 
between silver and steel, and if 
suitably polished, it shows a 
high luster. I have thus far 
made no physical tests of the 
forged metal, but a cast bar 
showed an elastic limit of 79,000 
pounds, an elongation of 3 per 
cent., and an ultimate strength 
of 96,000 pounds to the square 
inch, cross section. A test was 
also made of the modulus of elas- 
ticity of the material, which was 
found to be fully equal to that of 
steel. These tests were made on 
one of the first bars produced, 
and I am pretty well satisfied 
that much higher results could 
now be obtained....... 

“Notwithstanding the great 
hardness of the alloy, it not only 
: forges readily at a red heat, but 
can be bent at a right angle cold, either in the form of a cast 
or forgéd*bar, provided the dimensions do not exceed one- 
fourth inch square. Its elastic limit is not quite equal to that 
of: tool. steel of the same hardness, but it is much tougher. 
Samples, can also be made showing much greater hardness than 
those described above, but the breaking strain and elastic limit 
will, under these circumstances, closely coincide. 

“ Blades made from the alloy take a fine cutting edge, which 
is particularly smooth, tho capable of excellent cutting quali- 
ties. A razor was made of the cast material, which has now 
been employed for nearly two years, and has been used for 
shaving purposes hundreds of times, but shows no signs of 
wear. It is not equal to a good steel razor, since it requires 
more frequent stropping. It takes, however, a very smooth, 
keen edge. I am satisfied that the metal I am now able to 
make would show considerably better results for this purpose. 

“While I do not recommend the alloy as yet for cutting metal, 
it has shown some remarkable capabilities in this line, espe- 
cially for a non-ferrous alloy. A small chisel, about one-fourth 
inch square, will readily cut a 
twenty-penny wire nail in two, 
without marring the edge of the 
tool. A lathe tool made from 
the alloy with certain modifica- 
tions, is capable of cutting ordi- 
nary steel at a very high rate 
of speed. A test was made 
against high-speed steel, and it 
was found that the stellite tool 
would cut a continuous shaving 
from the bar, at the speed of 
200 feet per minute, while the 
high-speed alloy steel tools 
failed almost instantly. Itdoes 
not of course follow from this 
that the alloy is better suited 
for high-speed lathe tools than good alloy steel, but simply 
that it will stand a higher speed without ‘ burning.’ 

“The coefficient of expansion of the alloy has not yet been 
determined, but it is probably quite low, approximating pretty 
closely that of glass, since a small stellite wire can be sealed 
into a glass tube, making an air-tight joint, without cracking 
the glass.” 
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A “TRACKLESS TROLLEY” IN AMERICA 
AST APRIL we quoted a description of a “ trackless trol 

ley ” in Germany, and under the picture of it wrote the 
words: “What we may soon see in this country.” The 
‘article and picture caught the eye of people in Los Angeles who 
happened to need just such a device, and now we learn that a 
* trackless trolley ” has been in 
operation near that city for two 
months, with “entire satisfac- 
tion.” Mr. R. W. Shoemaker, 
an electrical engineer of Los 
Angeles, is the constructor of 
this line that will reduce his 


brother shoemakers’ business. 
He writes: 
“From an article in THE 


LITERARY DIGEST. 6f about a 
year ago on the trackless trolley 
in Germany, was conceived the 
idea of using one in Laurel 
Cafion, near Los Angeles, from 
the end of the Los Angeles Pa- 
cific Railroad at the foot of the 
canon to ‘ Bungalow Land,’ a 
real-estate subdivision in the 
heart of the mountains. The 
mile and a half of cafion road is 
mostly curves, there being only 
about 1,000 feet of straighta- 
way, and the grade ranging 
from 5 to 12 per cent., hence 
this road is weil suited to test 
the practicability of the system. 
The cars, however, glide around 
the curves with marvelous ease, 
first on one side of the road and 
then on the other. Germany’s 
experience with the trackless 
trolley has been that they are 
best suited for use in steep 
mountain grades, where speed 
is not essential. On the Laurel 
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and will also allow the car to.be completely reversed-in direc. 
tion under the wires without change, altho it is of course neces- 
sary to turn the poles after the car has turned and before it 
can proceed, as the poles are crossed and projecting forward 
The trolley wires are suspended from pipe arm brackets fast- 
ened to the telephone poles along the road. The cars always 
obey the rules of the road and pass to the right of approaching 
vehicles regardless of the location of the trolley wires. 

“ The system has been in oper- 
ation now for two months and 
gives entire satisfaction.” 





A CIGARET-BEETLE 


Ts LATEST insect pest 
is one that luxuriates 
in tobacco; so smokers 
must beware. If the beetle 
limited its attentions to cigar- 
ets, as itsname would indicate, 
it might not be an altogether 
unwelcome guest, but appar- 
ently it takes its weed wherever 
it finds it, and in any shape or 
form, from shag to fine-cut. 
Antitobacco reformers may 
make friends with the beetle or 
not, according as they regard it 
as the foe of nicotin, or as a 
practical demonstration of the 
harmless qualities of that sub- 
stance. A writer in The British 
Medical Journal (London, No- 
~ vember 12) quotes a late report 
of the medical officer of the city 
of London recording a case in 
which some rooms, used as a 
dwelling-house and situated 
over a warehouse, had to be va- 





Cafion route a maximum of 25 
miles an hour is possible where 
the road is straight, but 10 miles 
is all that is attempted on the 
curved portions of the line. 

“ Automobiles were used for transportation previous to the 
installation of the trolley, but these were too uncertain and, 
owing to the grade, too expensive to maintain. The expense 
of constructing a track and overhead as for a regular sys- 
tem would have been excessive, and it would also have 
ruined the road for automobiles, as it is a passin the hills, 
and it would also have marred the scenic effects, which are 
especially attractive in this locality. For these reasons the 
trackless trolley is the logical solution, as it combines sim- 
plicity, reliability, and economy, both in the first cost and in 
maintenance. 

“Two ’buses were fitted with especially designed and con- 
structed motors of 15 horse-power rating, 500 volts, each motor 
driving one rear wheel by chain, thus eliminating the differen- 
tial. The control is by means of a series parallel controller 
mounted on the dash, to the left of the steering wheel, the 
reverse switch being separate under the driver’s seat, and 
operated by a handle to the right of the wheel. The usual 
expanding and contracting brakes are fitted as in the regular 
automobile. . 

“The trolleys are mounted on the roof of the ’bus, as seen in 
the accompanying picture, approximately 24 inches back of the 
front axle and spaced 48 inches apart, which is the spacing of 
the trolley wires. The poles are of wood, 15 feet long, and 
carry a special swiveled form of collector at the end, which is 
arranged to slip off without damage in case the pole should 
leave the wire and the collector catch on the overhead. These 
trolleys allow a total variation of 11 feet on each side of the 
center of the roadway, and at slow speed will operate when 
making a horizontal angle of 75 degrees with the trolley wire 





A TROLLEY CARTHAT CAN “TURN OUT.” 


This style of vehicle has been found to be just the thing for a narrow 
steep road in Laurel Cafion, near Los Angeles. 


cated in temporary favor of a 
swarm of tobacco beetles, with 
whose enjoyment of their cap- 
tured quarters sulfur dioxid did 
not appear materially to interfere. We read: 


“The invading force was traced to some bags of turmeric 
stored in the basement close to some open windows; the bags 
were honeycombed with maggots. Eventually the beetles were 
identified as belonging to the species Lasioderma serricorne. 
It is one which, in common with its first cousin Lasioderma tes- 
taceum, has a particular interest for smokers, since tho, as the 
incident shows, these beetles are not very particular as to their 
surroundings, their favorite home is tobacco in the form of 
cigars and cigarets. Mr. Theobald, of the British Museum, 
drew attention to their existence some seven years ago, point- 
ing out that they had been found most frequently in Burma 
cigars and in Manila cheroots, but were almost cosmopolitan 
and ready to attack most dry vegetables. The egg stage lasts 
from eight to sixteen days, while the grub stage, which normally 
occupies six weeks, may last for a year or more. The pupal 
stage is short, only about eight days. The development of the 
larve is hastened or retarded by heat and cold, and the devel- 
oped beetles normally live about two months. Damage is done 
alike by larve and beetles, and since a single tunnel into a 
cigar or cigaret is sufficient to stop its drawing, quite a small 
number of beetles and their larvz may suftice to destroy a whole 
box or boxes of cigars or cigarets. Mr. Theobald on the ccca- 
sion mentioned stated that when a box or case of cigars was 
found infested with the larve of this beetle, further develop- 
ment of the mischief could be checked by bisulfid fumiga- 
tion. . . . We have no doubt that the fumigation would be 


effective, but a mixt flavor of tobacco and carbon bisulfid does 
not sound attractive.” 
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THE COST OF MANUAL LABOR 


T= ECONOMICAL man who notices that he tends to 
eat more when working than when he is idle may infer 
that he can save money by quitting work. It is true 
that his “ cost of living ” would be less, and a French authority 
has recently gone to the trouble of figuring out how much the 
man would save, and has read a paper on the subject before 
the French Association 
for the Advancement of 
Science. As we do not 
read that any members 
of the Association de- 
cided to abandon work 
after hearing the paper, 
it may be safely sup- 
posed that the report of 
the learned investigator 
did not favor indolence 
as the true road to 
wealth. And in fact, 
upon glancing over his 
findings, we see that in 
the case of the particu- 
lar workman studied, 
the investigator discov- 
ered that the cost of the 
extra nourishment nec- 
essary for the day’s 
work was only one-fif- 
teenth of the man’s total 
salary. So this ray of 
hope disappears. Says a 
writer who describes the 
investigation in a rather 
technical style in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) : 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


The growing tissue can not overlap-this 
filling. 


“Mr. A. Imbert has made this evaluation with considerable 
precision in the particular case of a messenger. This man 
spends for his personal nourishment a daily sum averaging 17 
cents, and the food consumed furnishes him with 3,200 heat- 
units in every twenty-four hours; thus a heat-unit costs him 
-0053 cent. 

“ As many physiological experiments combine to fix at 2,300 
the daily number of heat-units necessary to the organism at 
rest, the work done 
therefore required 900 


“On the other hand, 
the efficiency of the hu- 
man machine is on the 
average one-third; the 
expenditure of heat- 
units necessary for a 
work of this kind is 
therefore about 990, 
which is not far from 
the 900 units found 
above by the other 
method. Adopting the 
mean of these two num- 
bers, or 945 heat-units, 
it results from the ali- 
mentary data furnished 
by the messenger, that 
the 945 heat-units nec- 
essary for his work 
cost him about 5.1 
cents. The man’s daily 
wages were 176 cents, 
so that the cost of the 
extra food necessitated 
by the work was only 
about one-fifteenth of 
the whole.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST j 
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GOOD TREE DENTISTRY. 
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GOOD AND BAD TREE-DENTISTRY 


EETH and trees have this much in common—they are 
both growths that are liable to decay and need care to 


preserve their strength and good looks, especially in old 
age. This is being realized nowadays, and fine old trees in 
parks, streets, and private estates, that would once have been 
left to rot and fall, are now so treated as to have many years of 
life before them. Choice 
of a tree-expert,. how- 
ever,.is quite as impor- 
tant as that of a dentist. 
Mr. J. J. Levison, arbor- 
iculturist of the Brook- 
lyn Park Department, 
tells us in Country Life 
in America (New York, 
December) that much 
* tree-surgery ” is worse 
than useless. There are 
ignorant and incompe- 
ent tree-surgeons about. 
Says Mr. Levison: 


2 


“Judging from the 
frequent cases where 
highly expensive opera- 
tions are entered upon 
with absolutely no ex- 
perimental verification 
or scientific reasoning to 
support them, or where 
unimportant matters in 
tree surgery are given 
preference to highly 
important treatments, 
there seems to be a call 
for better knowledge or 
for more discriminating judgment in some phases of the sub- 
ject. To illustrate, I will cite some instances which recently 
came under my observation. At the top of the page ‘is 
shown a vain. attempt to replace bruised bark with cement. 
This was repeated on hundreds of trees at a vast cost and 
with utter failure. The person responsible for this work did 
not understand the purpose of filling a cavity, for, had he 
known that the filling should be put there to prevent moisture 
from lodging within the cavity or to furnish a support for the 
growing tissue to roll over, he might easily have seen that in 
this instance there was 
no chance for moisture 
to lodge on the perpen- 
dicular smooth surface, 

and that the exposed 
wood furnished ample 
support for the grow- 
ing tissue to roll upon. 
The application of a 
little coal-tar to the ex- 
posed wood would have 
been all that was neces- 
sary. The cement cov- 
ering, however, merely 
favored decay, and 
when the growing tis- 
sue on each side of the 
- wound began to extend, 
it pushed the cement 
out and left it in the 
condition shown by the 
accompanying  photo- 
graph. 

“Another unsuitable 
method which I have 
seen in several places 
is to cover diseased cav- 
ities in the trees with 
tin, allowing all de- 
cayed wood and fungous 





ONLY MAKING IT WORSE. 


Replacing bark with cement encourages 
decay. 
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growth to remain undisturbed within. Now, no one would 
think of filling a cavity in a tooth without first removing all 
decayed matter from the interior of the cavity and then wash- 
ing it with some antiseptic solution. Still, here were similar 
operations tolerated on trees with utter disregard for these 
fundamental principles. The tin coverings did more harm than 
good, because they merely shut out the sun and wind and added 
more dampness to the interior, thereby favoring every pos- 
sible development of disease. 

“ A still later instance occurred where the owner was invest- 
ing a large sum in filling cavities in chestnut-trees that were 
at the time badly afflicted with, the chestnut 
disease. The operator should have recognized 
the presence of the disease; he should have 
known that there is no remedy for it, and 
that the speedy death of these trees was in- 
evitable. As it happened, the trees soon be- 
gan to die, and the impracticability of the 
treatment became evident. 

“One can not safeguard himself against the 
tree expert anymore than in the case of any 
other professional man. A good deal must be 
trusted to his skill and knowledge, but one 
can help matters considerably and always 
avoid serious mistakes if he will learn the 
fundamental principles of the work, so as to 
tell the doubtful from that which is positive, 
and to recognize the expert from the mere 
mechanic.” 


The fundamental principles in tree surgery, 
the author goes on to tell us, embrace three 
distinct operations: filling tree cavities, 
pruning and protection of surface wounds, 
and supporting branches which show a ten- 
dency to split. He says: 


“ Cavity-filling is necessitated by improper 
tree pruning and neglect in dressing wounds. 
Where the trees have been properly cared 
for from their early start, cavity-filling has 
no place at all. In old neglected trees, cav- 
ity-filling is justifiable only where it can 
serve the practical purpose of eliminating 
moisture and where every trace of diseased 
wood can be thoroughly removed before the filling is inserted.” 


All this necessitates skill and knowledge, and pruning must 
likewise be under the charge of some one who knows how to 
do it. Far more injury, Mr. Levison says, has been done by 
excessive pruning than by omitting it altogether. The same 
may be said of the third fundamental operation—the support 
of limbs to prevent splitting. Says Mr. Levison: 


“ A very injurious method of accomplishing this end is fre- 
quently resorted to, where each of the branches is bound by an 
iron band and the bands are then joined by a bar. The branches 
eventually outgrow the diameter of the bands, causing the latter 
to cut into the living tissue and destroy it. 

“ Another method of bracing limbs together consists in run- 
ning a single bolt through them and fastening each end of the 
bolt with a washer and nut. This method is better than the 
first because it allows for the growth of the limbs in thickness. 
A still better method, however, consists in using a bar com- 
posed of three parts. Each of the two branches has a short 
bolt passed through it horizontally, and the two short bolts are 
then connected by a third bar. This arrangement will shift all 
the pressure caused by the swaying of the limbs to the middle 
connecting-bar. In case of a wind-storm. the middle bar will 
be the one to bend, while the bolts which pass through the limbs 
will remain intact. The outer ends of the short bolts should 
have their washers and nuts slightly embedded in the wood of 
the tree, so that the living tissue of the tree may eventually 
grow over them in such a way as to hold the bars firmly in 
place and exclude moisture and disease. 

“A chain is sometimes advantageously substituted for the 
middle section of the bar, and in some cases, where more than 
two branches have to be joined together, a ring might take 
the place of the middle bar or chain. 

“ Bolts on a tree detract considerably from its natural beauty, 
and they should, therefore, be used only where they are 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the tree.” 


cease to be occult. 
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HE EXPECTS SCIENCE TO CONQUER 
OCCULTISM. 


Dr. Joseph Grasset thinks we may look 
forward to the time when occultism will 
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THE PROMISED LAND OF SCIENCE 


HIS is the somewhat flattering name that Dr. Joseph 
Grasset gives to occultism in his book on the subject, 


recently translated under the title “ The Marvels Beyond 
Science ” (New York, 1910). The word “ beyond” may possibly 
mislead some readers; the author does not mean that the so- 
called occult facts are hopelessly outside the domain of science: 
he regards them as belonging to a domain that it has not yet 
entered. Science is constantly attempting, 
he says, to approach and invade this “ prom- 
ised land.” In summing up his conclusions 
at the end of the book, Dr. Grasset clearly 
distinguishes the occult phenomena of which 
he treats (clairvoyance, telepathy, premoni- 
tions, etc.) from miracles and from the 
traditional science of the magi and of theos- 
ophy. The former, he says, are “ prescien- 
tific”; the latter are and will always con- 
tinue to be quite out of the range of science. 
We read: 


“That which makes the difficulty of study- 
ing occultism and retards our progress is, on 
one side, the complexity of . . . phenomena 
which are not easily capable of repetition at 
the will and in the laboratory of the explorer ; 
on the other side, the necessity of always 
having a medium in order to make experi- 
ments and, consequently, the frequency of 
fraud, conscious or unconscious, in these 
mediums. 

“These difficulties are not, however, in- 
superable, and science is constantly making 
conquests in the domain of occultism and 
rendering a certain number of its phenomena 
no longer occult. Thus it happens that the 
boundaries of occultism are changing and 
constantly becoming narrowed, so that the 
occultism of yesterday is no longer the oc- 
cultism of to-day. 

“The phenomena which at present have been redeemed from 
the domain of occultism, and which constitute the occultism of 
yesterday, may be grouped under three heads: first, animal 
magnetism, now known as hypnotism; secondly, the involun- 
tary and unconscious movements which are revealed in turning 
tables, etc. ; thirdly, the sensation of [subconscious] memory, 

. resulting in false divination, hallucination and crystallo- 
mancy, reminiscences and false judgments; fourth, the associ- 
ation of ideas and imaginations which are cognizable in the 
trances of the mediums.” 


To study the occultism of the present day it is indispensable, 
Dr. Grasset asserts, to distinguish clearly between theory and 
fact, and particularly to steer clear of all philosophical or re- 
ligious doctrines. The existence or development of these doc- 
trines does not depend at all, he says, upon the solution which 
the future may yield to the unanswered questions of occultism. 
He goes on: 


“The facts which used to belong to occultism may be divided 
into two groups; I., the group of facts whose demonstration, 
if it is possible, seems in their case to be very far off ; it com- 
prizes (a) telepathy and presentiments; (b) communication be- 
tween persons at long distances; (c) materialization; II., the 
group of facts the demonstration of which appears to be less 
out of our reach and ought at once to be investigated; it com- 
prizes: (a) mental suggestion and direct communication of all 
thought; (b) the movement of objects without human contact, 
levitation, and rappings; (c) clairvoyance. 

“There ‘is still another form of occultism to be discust; there 
are occult phenomena which still remain far beyond the range 
of positive science and whose scientific demonstration has 
not yet been accomplished. But it is none the less evident 
that this demonstration is not rationally impossible, and it is 
reasonable that scientific men should investigate these grave 
questions. It is even their duty to study them, and we may 
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look forward to the moment when certain of : these facts will 
cease to be occult and will be recognized as scientific.” 


In order to expedite this program, it is desirable, Dr. Grasset 
says, that experiments be conducted with rigorous methods. 





BY CABLE TO THE ARCTIC 


NEW story of man’s struggle with the wild forces of 
A the frozen North comes out in the account of the con- 


struction of the Alaskan Government telegraph line 
by the United States Signal Corps, as told by Mr. George E. 
Walsh in The Scientific American Supplement (New York, No- 
vember 12). “Almost insurmount- 
able difficulties ” were conquered on 
land and sea, and for years the men 
battled with the climate and other 
perils “until their resources and 
nerves were taxed to the utmost.” 
So while the completion of this line 
js a triumph in many ways, it shows 
particularly “ what a small body of 
plucky individuals can do in a short 
time.” 

It must be remembered, Mr. Walsh 
reminds us, that prior to the Span- 
ish-American War the United States 
had no cable whatever, and the Sig- 
nal Corps men had no experience 
with cable-ships or grappling-ma- 
chines. ‘The world’s cables were 
handled by English, German, or French ships and workmen. 
When the war with Spain broke out, the Navy and Army 
immediately felt the need of cable-cutting and cable-laying 
ships. The need was met in a strange way: 


“The converted cruiser Yale one day captured the Spanish 
merchant ship Rita off the coast of Cuba. This minor incident 
of the war may have left no impression upon the minds of 
readers of the papers; but the Rita was destined to figure as a 
most important factor in the future triumphs of peace. 

“She was remodeled as a cable-ship and rechristened the 
Burnside. It is this ship which has achieved such lasting glory 
for the Signal Corps service. After serving as a cable-ship off 
the coast of Cuba until the war ended, she sailed for the Philip- 
pine Islands. It was imperative that cables should be laid along 
the different islands of our new possessions in the Far East, and 
the Burnside proceeded to reel out hundreds of miles of cable. 

“ Over 2,000 miles of submarine cable were laid around Manila 
and the adjacent towns of the coast. The Burnside was then 
brought home and finally commissioned to lay the Alaskan cable. 
Altogether she has laid over 1,500 miles of cable. It is esti- 
mated that at the end of 1904 the United States Government 
will have in operation over 3,500 miles of submarine cables, 
nearly one-half of which were laid by the old Spanish merchant- 
ship Rita, or as she is now called, Burnside. This makes our 
Government the second in the number of miles of submarine 
wire laid and owned, exceeding the possessions of Great Britain 
and Ireland by over 800 miles, and about 1,500 miles less than 
the number owned by France. And this has all been accom- 
plished within the few years elapsing since the Spanish- 
American War, and the Burnside has the glory of doing most 
of the work. Surely the triumphs of peace sometimes seiect 
strange agencies for the accomplishment of ends! 

“The new all-American Alaskan cable was laid by the Burn- 
side up the coast from Seattle to Skagway near the head of 
Lynn Canal. Branches were run to Sitka, the nominal capital 
of Alaska, and to Juneau, Haines Mission, and two other places 
along the coast. 

“The Alaskan coast in winter is wild and rough, with the 
sea filled with great cakes of ice, and even in summer dangerous 
icebergs float down from the north. The Burnside encountered 
great difficulties in reeling out the cable. . . . When her work 
was finished, the cable was found to work perfectly, and Wash- 
ington began to talk with the cities of Nome, Juneau, Sitka, 
and Dawson. ... 
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“ Meanwhile, strenuous work on land was being performed by 
the Signal Corps men who were commissioned to string wires 
across country to connect with the cable at different points. 
The difficulties of this work were in many respects greater than 
those encountered on the seas. Here was a wild, uninhabited 
country, thousands of miles in extent, swept by blizzards in 
winter, and soft and marshy in summer, across which wires had 
to be stretched strong enough to resist the storms of winter 
and withstand the floods and freshets of the short summers. 
The workmen had to carry their supplies of provisions with 
them, working weeks and months hundreds of miles away from 
any base of supplies. From Eagle to Valdez they followed the 
old Government trail 400 miles in length; but down the Tanana 
they broke entirely new, unexplored regions, and had to string 
the wires over snow a dozen feet deep, and then return in sum- 





THE “BURNSIDE,” CAPTURED FROM SPAIN TO LAY OUR CABLES. 


mer toerect the poles. From Yukon to St. Michael they passed 
through 800 miles of the most inhospitable country, struggling 
against blizzards and storms that threatened to destroy them. 
Up from St. Michael through the Tanana, they worked in the 
heat of asummer that seemed greater than any that ever visited 
the tropics, and then to make matters worse a forest fire broke 


out in their rear and swept hundreds of miles of newly erected 
poles away.” 


When they reached Norton Sound, within sight of Nome, a 
cable across the sound was suggested. But for six months in 
the year the water would be frozen solid, and when the cold 
winter came the cable would be snapt like straw. The only 
possible solution was by wireless telegraphy: 


“ So, far up there under the Arctic Circle, a wireless-telegraph 
station was established. Long timbers were transported up the 
coast and across the country for masts to support the wires at 
the stations. Great quantities of electrical apparatus were 
carried to the station, and then the experiment proved a fail- 
ure. The impulses across the sound were so slight that it 
seemed as if wireless telegraphy in that great, cold, northern 
country had lost its power. Other apparatus was shipped, and 
in time the long line to Nome was completed by the successful 
working of this last stretch. 

“ With the all-American Alaskan line completed, the question 
of maintaining it now comes up for solution. In the winter 
season the awful blizzards and snow-storms destroy the tele- 
graph-poles and snap the wires so that interruptions are com- 
mon. Relay stations have to be established at frequent inter- 
vals, and repair crews are ready to hunt up troubles with the 
wire at any moment. These repair crews are provided with 
dog-trains or reindeer sleds, and on these they cross miles of 
frozen country in the worst sort of Arctic weather. 

“In the spring and summer the snow melts rapidly on the 
sides of the mountains, and the swollen rivers and streams in- 
undate the country, washing away poles and tangling fallen 
wires. The repair crews must then in their summer outfits 
struggle against water, marsh, mosquitoes, and millions of other 
annoying insects. Often the ground in the valleys is so soft 
that the crew can not cross to reach the poles. 

“Then again, upon the bleak mountain sides, and in the 
passes, the wind attains a velocity frequently of sixty miles an 
hour, and trees and telegraph-poles are swept down like chaff. 
How to protect the line from such storms is another preblem.” 
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BRITISH FAILURES TO PICTURE THE 
YANKEE 


ARK TWAIN distrusted Bret Harte’s miners. Mark 
M Twain had been a miner and knew how they talked, 
but Harte had only heard about them without having 
been one himself, so his creations didn’t ring true to one who 
had. If two Americans couldn’t agree on an American type, 
what of a foreigner, who tries to catch and bottle any alien? 
“The British writer who attempts to adorn his tale with a 
* sure-enough’ Yankee character has before him a well-nigh 
impossible task,” says Mr. Frank M. Bicknell in the December 
Outlook. One of his difficulties is that he is “ usually quite dis- 
orientated.” “He knows no north, no south, no east, no west; 
all Americans seem to look and talk alike to him.” The Briton 
who puts the Yankee into literature, tho “ aware that within 
the borders of his own small island may be heard many dialects 
(the cockney, the coster, the Yorkshire, Lancashire, Devon- 
shire, Lowland and Highland Scotch—more varieties, indeed, 
of distorted English than one author could hope to reproduce 
successfully), yet makes little or no distinction in the speech 
of two Americans coming from widely separated parts of this 
much larger country.” We read on: 


“ He is fatuously content to have his imitation Yankee stalk 
through the pages of his novel wearing the invariable slouch 
hat and goatee, and ‘ guessing,’ ‘ reckoning,’ and ‘ allowing,’ 
with serene disregard of the fact that the man who ‘ guesses’ 
lives hundreds of miles from the man who ‘ reckons,’ while 
neither of them may ever have met the one who ‘ allows.’ 

“ Americanisms and more Americanisms, and, still more, all 
the Americanisms that can be got hold of, heaped high for good 
measure—such is the approved formula for the Yankee as he 
is written down in British fiction. And not the least curious 
feature of the queer business is that the supposed Americanisms 
are often inaccurate, awkwardly used, or wholly spurious. In 
one of his short stories Max Pemberton is responsible for these 
words from the lips of an.American society girl on a visit to 
England: , 

“<«T’m right glad. . . . You’re as pale as specters, I guess. 

. Fancy that, now! . . . You are my guest, I reckon... . 
And here you are, my word!’ 

“This comes near being a tour de force. Beside the unclassi- 
fied ‘ pale as specters ’ we have the same speaker using idioms 
typical of New England, the Southern States, Old England, 
and, perhaps, Australia. Does it not suggest burlesque dialect 
comedy run riot? However, to do this author justice, he has 
acquired a ‘ later manner’ which is much less open to unfavor- 
able criticism. When he ventures almost across the Atlantic 
in a full-grown novel, he handles the American heroine with 
no mean skill, his most serious lapse being when he causes her 
to ask: 

“*Ts there any Venezuelan ship that would harm a subject 
of the United States?’ As if any free-born American—espe- 
cially a proud and high-spirited Yankee girl—ever would speak 
of being subject to or of anything imaginable! ” 


Grant Allen and Andrew Lang are among those who probably 
were aware of the difficulty of the problem and so were cau- 
tious, trying by clever expedients to escape where unwittingly 
culpable: 


“The late Grant Allen, who could do so many things and who 
did none of them badly, was not at his best when he tried to 
outline a typical Yankee; and probably he knew it, for he filled 
in the outline with a sparing hand. In the course of ‘ Miss 
Cayley’s Adventures’ we meet Cyrus W. Hitchcock, an Ameri- 
can bicycle agent touring Europe on business bent. You can 
seldom lay your finger squarely upon a weak spot in Hitchcock, 
yet all the while you are on the edge of uncertainty as to 
whether the impersonation is going to be carried successfully 
to an end. 

“«The moment I seen you (he informs Miss Cayley) I thought 
we two could do a trade together. . . . You’ll give these mein- 


herrs fits. You’ll take the clear-starch out of them. . . 
kin cycle. . . . That’s so! you’ve hit it in one, Miss. Which 
will you take, a cigar or acoconut?’ (The query being a play- 
ful allusion to that amusement called here the ‘ African dodger,’ 
but known in England as a ‘coconut shy.’) A favorite adjec- 
tive with Hitchcock is ‘ high-toned,’ but he never succeeds in 
using it quite as a real American would; and when he speaks 
of ‘ putting in a show’ for ‘ putting in an appearance,’ he re- 
minds us of the slip made by another British-made Yankee who 
declared that ‘ you have the inside road,’ when evidently he 
meant ‘ inside track.’ 

“Mr. Andrew Lang, whose literary abilities extend in so many 
directions that he has humorously been accused of being a syn- 
dicate, shows his Scotch caution when he tacitly admits that 
he does not feel competent to deal with the Yankee dialect, 
Wishing to introduce an American girl into one of his stories, 
he makes use of an ingenious expedient. He tells us that she 
has been educated in England, but from motives of patriotism 
models her speech on a study of American humorists, which 
‘she (erroneously) believed to be the national idiom.’ Mr, 
Lang informs us at the outset that it is ‘ obsolete and exagger- 
ated’; then, having disarmed criticism, he goes blithely for- 
ward to treat us to such curiosities as, ‘ Your Tennyson has the ° 
inner tracks of our Longfellow; your Thackeray gives our 
Bertha Runkle his dust. . . . Guess they are scaly varmints. 
. . . Guess Poppa was ’cute. . . . Guess Poppa was not mean, 
not worth acent,’ etc. Canny Andrew! no sailing in uncharted 
and little-known waters for you! ... 

“ Now and then a skilful British novelist will almost succeed 
in creating a Yankee who would be fairly convincing if only he 
were allowed to keep his mouth shut. Mr. H. B. M. Watson 
presents to us, in one of his stories, an American millionaire 
who reveals little of his foreign manufacture except when using 
such speeches as, ‘I suppose you’ve got a directory anyway 
knocking about this football,’ and ‘ You ought to have done 
business with me away in Chicago.’ Efforts to Americanize a 
character’s talk by throwing into it an occasional ‘ away’ or 
‘way ’ have been almost invariably disastrous. The awkward 
effect produced above is matched by four equally conspicuous 
failures selected from anovel by Mr. Walter Frith. ‘.. . has 
gone way off to Holborn,’ ‘I stroll a block or two way down 
the Strand.’ ‘ . . . drive him way down home by easy stages.’ 
‘ He can pack his grip and be way off home.’ 

“Tn one of the novéls of Richard Whiteing we encounter an 
agreeable young duchess who was formerly a Yankee school- 
teacher (!!!). Evidently Mr. Whiteing respects and likes us, 
and aims in his pen-pictures to give us fair treatment. He 
avoids cheap and dubious Americanisms by making his duchess 
speak as an educated Englishwoman would speak—even to err- 
ing in the other direction when she uses such Briticisms as 
‘corn’ for ‘grain,’ ‘keen’ for ‘eager,’ and ‘ fancy!’ and 
‘ motoring.’ ” 


- You 


Not alone those British writers who attempt the Yankee dia- 
lect land in pitfalls. Geography is an older stumbling-block. 
Things like these happen: 


“A study of several painstaking efforts to show the better- 
class American as he really is and without exaggeration brings 
to light numberless inaccuracies, not to say absurdities. 

“ A lieutenant in the Navy fondly recalls his cadet days at 
West Point. An Army officer in Cuba so far forgets his native 
tongue as to speak of ‘ driving’ a locomotive and ‘ carriages’ 
over the ‘ metals.” From other imaginary American lips fall 
glibly such uncharacteristic expressions as ‘ good few,’ ‘sure as 
nails,’ ‘serves him jolly well right,’ ‘keen on,’ ‘ biggish,’ 
‘bloomin’,’ etc., etc. Ohio is placed on the far Western fron- 
tier more than fifty miles distant from New York City, and the 
latter is confidently referred to as the capital of the State. 
Nor should we pass unnoticed a jaunty reference to the ‘ State 
House at Hartford, Mass.,’ by which evidently is meant the 
meeting-place of the Great and General Court beneath the 
‘ Gilded Dome.’ 

“ As we are about to bring to a close these rambling grum- 
blings, word comes to us of a new novel by the accomplished 
Quiller-Couch. It has to do with Boston, which town he sur- 
rounds with scenery—lofty mountain and raging cataract—such 
as no Bostonian, unless in the wildest nightmare, ever dreamed 
of. In the words of one American critic, ‘a more ridiculous 
hodgepodge of scenes and incidents could hardly be imagined.’ ” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE INDIANS FOR 
POSTERITY 


UTURE generations will not have to look back and won- 
FE der what manner of man the American Indian was. 
That the memory of their appearance in their own en- 
vironment might fade from the human mind was the fear of 
Mr. E. S. Curtis, so about twelve years ago he began taking 
pictures of the Indians. He : 
thought, says a writer in The 
Americam (December), “that 
by combining i in one picture :the 
Indian in his natural surround- 
ings, he could get a real Ameri- 
can picture.” But to do this 
successfully he saw that the 
photographer must go and live 
with them for years, and “ not 
only know them, but believe in 
them, and have a knowledge of 
their religion, their mythology, 
and their traditions—in fact, 
so far as possible, become one 
of them.” For eight years he 
carried on his work at a cost of 
about $40,000 to himself, and 
then—to let the narrator con- 
tinue the story : 


“It is all a wonderful story of 
adream come true. I first saw 
Mr. Curtis five or six years ago, 
when he brought me some of his 
beautiful Indian pictures and 
told of his ambition to photo- 
graph. all the different tribes of 
Indians, and thus to preserve 
for all time a record of them. From “ The American Magazine.” 
But this required a million dol- 


money of his own and no pub- 
lisher willing to go into such 
a venture, it seemed too much to hope that he would ever be 
able to realize his ambition. 

“The unexpected doesn’t always happen, but Misi is a case 
where it did. What’s more it happened twice—the first time 
in the person of President Roosevelt, and second in the person 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

“As a human being Roosevelt is a wonder. We shall never 
know how many people he has helped to realize their dream. 
About six years ago he saw Mr. Curtis’ Indian pictures and 
characteristically asked to see their maker. Mr. Curtis came 
on to Oyster Bay. There he had an opportunity to tell his 
story, to reveal the scope of his work, with the result that from 
that time to the present, President Roosevelt has done all in 
his power to help Mr. Curtis in his undertaking. 

“Mr. Morgan may differ from Mr. Roosevelt in many ways, 
but the two men have one thing in common—imagination. Mr. 
Morgan saw as a great man can see what this work meant to 
students now and to come, how without it the Indians might 
pass away without leaving a record or before our knowledge of 
them is complete. So he offered to subscribe for twenty-five 
sets of books which are to cost $3,000 a set. This made $75,000. 
He has since helped with a loan.” 


In the last five years of field research, we are told, $110,000: 


has been spent, and it is estimated that eight more years will 
be required to complete this part of the work at an average 
annual expenditure of $25,000. Further: 


“The gross sum for the twenty years that Mr. Curtis will 
have spent in the field, when the work is finished, will exceed 
$350,000. This represents the cost of securing the photographs. 
Then will come the gathering of them together in large port- 
folio book form, with expensive plates, etc. The aggregate 
cost of the field work and the publication will reach $1,500,000. 





EDWARD 8S. CURTIS. 


lars to carry out, and with no without whom “‘the Indians might pass away without leaving a record 
or before our knowledge of them is complete.” 
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It is estimated that the gross returns from the sales will about 
cover the cost, as the price on each of the 500 sets of twenty- 
five volumes to which the edition is limited, will be $3,000. 
Hence it is not in any sense a money-making venture. It has 
never been Mr. Curtis’ idea that from his twenty years’ work 
he will receive any direct returns. .Taken as a whole, this is 
one of the most expensive pieces of scientific research ever 
attempted. 

“In addition to the series of pictures of all the tribes, Mr. 
Curtis has written the text that wil! accompany the pictures 
and explain them. Five of the 
twenty volumes have already 
been published:'and Mr. Curtis 
is now in a cabin on the shores 
of Puget Sound doing the final 
work on the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth volumes. He is now 
forty-two years old, has a fam- 
ily, and lives in Seattle, Wash.” 





HALF-BAKED PLAYS 


ANY plays fail because 
they are rushed upon 
the boards without 


enough rehearsal to prepare’ the 
actors to interpret them ade- 
quately, thinks a Boston critic, 
and the New York Dramatic 
Mirror declares he is right. The 
manager is blamed for this 
ruinous haste. Impatient for 
the return on his investment, he 
can not bear to see the actors 
playing to imaginary audiences 
in rehearsal, so he hurries the 
play out before the public, only 
to have it botched and bungled, 
riddled by the critics, then 
withdrawn as a failure and 
another half-done production 
put on in its place to meet the 
same fate. Managers complain that competent actors are scarce, 
altho the agencies are crowded with “ talent ” seeking employ- 
ment. Is it not possible that the competent actors are sufficiently 
numerous, but are spoilt by managerial haste and greed? In the 
evident numbers ability should be found, we are reminded, un- 
less something is radically wrong with the methods of training 
actors and producing plays. The Mirror throws blame on both 
producers and dramatic critics. “Too many managers,” it says, 
“pay less attention to the preliminary work of presentation 
than they should pay, and critics are too prone to minimize the 
sheer value of acting in a drama and too hasty‘in their own 
work to comment upon it to the end that it may ‘be improved.” 
It believes that when a play fails, “ the vital»faylt that it is 
not well enough acted is too often wholly overlooked, and some 
other and often some wholly irrelevant ‘reason for the failure 
is advanced instead.” It quotes Mr. H. T. Parker, of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, as saying: 

“Go to New York and watch three or four of the newer plays. 
The performance of almost every one bears signs of hasty 
preparation. This or that impersonation does not fit into the 
ensemble or clouds some moment in the action that should be 
vivid. Or the whole representation runs in two or three differ- 
ent keys. Or joints in the performance have been left unfitted 
each to each, while rough places are very slowly gaining 
smoothness. By choice or by necessity, impatience, haste, dis- 
tractions, compromises have evidently ordered the rehearsals. 
There has been no time or no disposition to take pains over de- 
tails, to select, to eliminate, to polish and repolish. Throw 


something into the maw of a city and of a country that has far 
too many theaters for the number of its playwrights, players, 
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and producing managers, and let the result digest itself there. 
Get the piece somehow on the stage, and leave it to ‘ shake it- 
self down’ according to the ambitions and the pains that the 
players choose to spend on it. Go on one errand or another to 
the managerial offices, and in them is the same pervading sense 
of over-pressure and over-speed.” 


“Who will deny,” says The Mirror, “ that this is a true pic- 
ture of conditions as they so often exist ?” and it adds: 


“It is not that the managers and producers do not really 
know when a play is fit in form for the public, for they all 
recognize and appreciate the tokens of adequate pains in prepa- 
ration that a play here and there shows under management that 
is not hurried by the exigency of manifold duties or harried by 
a multitude of details relating to various enterprises. 

“ Authors, as a rule, do not work in spasms of haste on their 
plays, which are carefully thought out and as carefully wrought. 
And managers who fail to adequately prepare a play are not 
unjust alone to the author, whose painstaking, spent upon logi- 
cal premises, goes for naught in the crash of failure that is so 
often heard. The public is imposed upon when it is bidden to 
witness and pass judgment upon a play ill-prepared, and the 
manager who thus presents one play after another hazards his 
reputation while he forms a slipshod habit from which it is 
difficult to work a recovery.” 





NEW ART THAT PERPLEXES LONDON 


OME FINE ROARINGS have been drawn from the British 
S lion by the arrival of the “ Post-Impressionists ” in Lon- 
don. A new battle has suddenly gathered its forces and 

the history of the attack upon Whistler and the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery exhibition is likely to be fought all over again. Sir W. B. 
Richmond, calling this new art that hails from Paris “ depress- 
ing rubbish,” expresses in The Morning Post (London) his hope 
that “ the press will teem with resentment against.the insult 
offered to the noble arts of Design, Sculpture, and Painting, an 


‘“‘q8TE D’EXPRESSION.” 
Portrait of his wife by Henri Matisse. 


A return to “ primitive art” is necessary, says Mr. Roger Fry, “ if 
art is to regain its power to express emotional ideas.” 


insult also to the taste of the English people implied by the 
suggestion or presupposition that they have become so degen- 
erate as to accept even from ‘experts’ such an imbecile 
mission.” : 

“ Post-Impressionism ” is a new name, come into being since 
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we had our article last year on Matisse and the Parisian art 
movement of which he is the chief representative. At-the Pho- 
to-Secession Gallery in New York there were shown some photo- 
graphic reproductions of this painter’s work and a number of 
examples by young American devotees. The word came to us 


ARE WE READY FOR “A TAHITIAN SCHOOL ’’? 


One critic, after seeing this picture of “ A Tahitian Group,” by 
Paul Gauguin, judges that we are not. Others welcome it as a 
return to nature. 


then that this was the “ art of to-morrow,” and we duly passed 
the intelligence on. London is perhaps giving evidence of the 
vitality of the new movement by the vigor with which she 
combats it. One almost believes that it has become the art of 
to-day, in spite of, or perhaps because of, the bludgeonings of 
the “ old guard.” 

Sir W. B. Richmond heads the attack, rallying round him Sir 
Philip Burne-Jones, Robert Ross, Walter Crane, E. Wake Cook, 
and Charles Ricketts, while such epithets are hurled against 
the poor pictures as “ rotten egoism,” and the painters are de- 
clared “ to seek inspiration in the tavern and gutter.” The ex- 
hibition now on at the Grafton Gallery was organized by Mr. 
Roger Fry, once curator of paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum and now our foreign representative. In the London 
Nation he maintains that these painters, Matisse, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, and others, deriving from the impressionists by way 
of Cezanne, “represent the latest and, I believe, the most 
successful, attempt to go behind the too elaborate pictorial 
apparatus which the Renaissance established in painting. In 
short, they are the true Preraffaelites.” He goes on: 


“ But whereas previous attempts—notably our own Preraffael- 
ite movement—were made with a certain conscious archaism, 
these artists have, as it were, stumbled upon the principles of 
primitive design out of a perception of the sheer necessities of 
the actual situation. At once the question is likely to arise: 
Why should the artist wantonly throw away all the science 
with which the Renaissance and the succeeding centuries have 
endowed mankind? Why should he wilfully return to primitive 
or, as it is derisively called, barbaric art? The answer is that 
it is neither wilful nor wanton, but simply necessary, if art is 
to be rescued from the hopeless encumbrance of its own accu- 
mulations of science; if art is to regain its power to express 
emotional ideas, and not to become an appeal to curiosity and 
wonder at the artist’s perilous skill. The fundamental error 
that is usually made is that progress in art is the same thing 
as the much more easily measured and estimated progress in 
power of representing nature. All our histories of art are 
tainted with this error, and for the simple reason that progress 
in representation can be described and taught, whereas progress 
in art can not so easily be handled.” 


We have become so accustomed to accepting masses of dead, 
undigested facts, facts of observation, and not re-creation, he 
continues, that “we must begin at the beginning, and learn 
once more the A, B, C of abstract form.” It is just this, he 
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asserts, that these French artists have set about, with that 
clear logical intensity of purpose, that absence of all compro- 
mise, of all regard for side issues, which has so nobly distin- 
guished the French genius. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon, the critic of The Saturday Review, is 
not altogether skeptical of the new principles, but he is not a 
whole-hearted admirer of the practise of these 
new men. He writes: 


“ Had I only read the preface to the catalog of 
this exhibition, I could keep my sympathy. But I 
confess that the exhibition itself leaves me sad. 
Not one of these Post-Impressionists seems to me 
strong enough to .carry out the program. Re- 
luctantly I am driven to the conclusion that it is 
only one or two in a generation from whom we 
can hope for success in the attempt to communi-* 
ate the real realities, the deep places of human 
emotion and experience. The majority are better 
left with the gracious and agreeable, the lighter 
impressions of existence. Here is the cardinal 
fallacy, the fallacy illustrated so conspicuously by 
so great an intellect as Francis Bacon, that it is 
possible to discover a method or an instrument 
which will make all gifts equal, or at least put all 
equally on the way to producing works of depth 
and truth. Is it that uncompromising French 
logic, of which we hear so much, or is it merely 
the bluff and bunkum which seem fated to sur- 
round every Parisian art movement, that must be 
accounted responsible for the childish rubbish so 
pompously presented to us on certain walls of the 
‘Grafton Gallery? It matters little. Childish is 
‘what they aim at being. The child, uncorrupted 
by the ambition to create a deceptive imitation, 
-goes directly for the essential things in drawing. 
Yes, but there is nothing more tedious than 
affected naiveté; and the efforts of unpromising 
children, of which we are reminded more than 
once, may bore even the fondest parent. We do not get nearer 
to the roots of things by painting houses which would fall down 
before they were built in landscapes where foreground and 
distance jumble in chaos. We may have supprest the super- 
ficial aspect, dear to the bourgeois eye, but this, after all, is 
only a negative achievement.” 


So much by the professional critics, who, with Mr. Lewis 
Hind and Mr. Cunningham Graham, represent an open mind. 
But the big guns of the opposition are fired daily in the columns 
of The Morning Post. The names we have mentioned above 





“THE WOMEN AT THE TOMB,” BY VAN GOGH, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon says the exhibition leaves him sad. 


‘furnish the charges. Sir W. B. Richmond turns upon Mr. Fry 
-with the hope that “ the reckless prophet and promoters of this 
‘rotten league will be hard prest by indignant cries of ‘ Shame,’ 
correct the directions of their wandering, and evince regret for 
the hysteria by which they may have been temporarily 
mastered,” 
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If the méverieat is spreading, says Mr, Robert pes 
terrified by the “boast of the catalog,” “it should be treate 
like a rat-plague in Suffolk. The source of infection, (e.g. 
the pictures) ought to be destroyed.” Recalling the time 
when Manet’s designs for Poe’s “Raven” were received by 
the English public “ with undying laughter,” he goes. on, after 





LES MISERES HUMAINES. : 
From a painting by Gauguin. 


“Is it merely the bluff and bunkum,” asks Mr. Binyon, ‘‘ which seem fated to surround 
every Parisian art movement, that must be accounted responsible for the childish rubbish so 
pompously presented to us on certain walls of the Grafton Gallery?” 


naively admitting that Manet has now been “long accepted,” 
to say! 


“There is no doubt whatever that the vast majority of the 
pictures at the Grafton, notably those of MM. Matisse, Maurice 
Denis, and Maurice de Flamineck, will be greeted by the public 
with a more damning and more permanent ridicule. When the 
first shock of merriment has been experienced, there must fol- 
low, too, a certain feeling of sadness that distinguished critics 
whose profound knowledge and connoisseurship are beyond 
question should be found to welcome pretension and imposture. 
It is only comparable to the no less deplorable credulity evinced 
by serious men of science in the chicanery of spiritualism, auto- 
matic writing, and the narratives of the neuropath. Public 
taste has been so often wrong. Its present idols become the 
paving-stones or macadam of the morrow. The pariahs of one 
generation are prophets for its successor. With these lament- 
able precedents perhaps it is more regrettable than extraordi- 
nary that any charlatanism in art or literature may now enjoy 
the privilege of examination such as should be only accorded 
to serious new developments. And it is an error to suppose 
that because posterity momentarily reverses a hostile contem- 
porary opinion the original opinion was wrong. Fortified with 
such minatory principles any one can derive from the exhibition 
of the Post-Impressionists at the Grafton instruction, pleasure, 
and amusement.” 


Sir Philip Burne-Jones, a painter who has not equaled the 
rank in art achieved by his father, Sir Edward, is “ tempted to 
suspect that it is a huge practical joke organized in Paris at 
the expense of our countrymen.” His retort would be this: 


“In the House of Art there are many mansions, in which 
there is ample room for all, however diverse in aim and achieve- 
ment, who humbly and faithfully obey her laws. It would be 
a dull enough world were it otherwise. But certain standards 
must be generally acknowledged—certain rules adhered to if 
the temple is to be safeguarded from the invasion of the savage 
and the frankly incompetent. The admission of these—and 
among them must be included the ‘ Post-Impressionists ’—would 
be a mockery of all human effort in the past—a paralysis of all 
hope of progress in the future. There is one apartment they 
might conceivably be welcome to occupy—the cellar, but let it 
be a dark one.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS BAN ON TOLSTOY 


sk: CURSE of the Russian Church, which rested upon 
Tolstoy even in the hour of death, and hovers over his 
grave, is regarded as deeply significant by our religious 
press, but the particular significance seen by each observer 
varies with his point of view. One thinks the Russian Church 
could not very gracefully bless the man who flouted it, while 
another believes Tolstoy so far above the mitered prelates as 
to be supremely indifferent to their attitude, one way or the 





From ‘* L’lllustration ,”” 


A FRENCH ETCHER’S VIEW OF TOLSTOY. 


“If Christians everywhere should put their religious belief into 
practise in life with the simplicity and sincerity of Tolstoy,” says 
a religious journal, the entire religious, moral, and social life of 
the world would be revolutionized in a month.” 


other. Enemies of the Russian Church think its ban was more 
of a compliment than its blessing. Similarly, when we come 
to religious estimates of his charactér, one calls him a great 
example and another says he was a melancholy failure. The 
Watchman (Baptist, New York) is imprest by the fact that 
Tolstoy “lived his belief in simplicity and sincerity,” and adds 
that “if Christians everywhere should put their religious belief 
into practise in life with the simplicity and sincerity of Tolstoy, 
the entire religious, moral, and social life of the world would 
be revolutionized in a month.” That he “ practised exactly what 
he profest, and moved the world by this simple unity of faith 
and life,” leads this journal to ask “ what could 40,000,000 Chris- 
tians bring about by alike life?” Tolstoy “ interpreted Christ’s 
teachings with a too rigid literalness,” thinks The Western 
Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), “but rendered service to 
Christianity by insisting upon an examination of the precepts 
and commands of Jesus and a close self-examination as to that 
obedience of them which must constitute the true test of faith.” 
Illustration of this is seen in the fact that “he carried his doc- 
trine of non-resistance so far as to say that he would not use 
force in defense even if his wife or daughter were attacked 





by ruffians or ravishers.” Another Methodist journal, the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, observes, however: 


“Itis evident that Tolstoy never received from his Christless 
and merely ethical religion that comfort which has come to so 
many thousands in the hour of mental gloom and heartsickness. 
Excommunicated by his Church in 1901, he grew more radica| 
in his religious and socialistic views until every light of hope 
went out on the headlands of his soul. Christ to him was but 
a man whose ‘ Sermon on the Mount’ contained all the theology 
and philosophy which the world needs. The merely human 
Christ has proven a failure in fortifying him for the supreme 
crisis of his life. The risen Christ would have nerved his sou! 
and flooded his future pathway with light.” 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) figures him in his later 
years “a blind Samson endeavoring to pull down upon himself 
and upon his human kind the whole structure of society.” Yet 


“He was great in his love for men and in his moral sincerity 
and earnestness. He was willing to pour out his soul unto 
death, and this self-sacrificing love was his real message to 
mankind. His early literary works will endure, his passion for 
humanity will not soon be forgotten, but his social vagaries 
will pass with the wind.” 


The Catholic Citizen (Milwaukee) notes that he “did not be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ and he had very hazy notions even 
as to the immortality of the soul,” therefore “it is not sur- 
prizing that he lost his membership in the Greek Orthodox 
Church.” What this journal thinks surprizing is “ that some of 
his admirers, in and out of Russia, should be ‘ peeved ’ that the 
honors of a religious funeral are denied him, in death, by a 
church which he repudiated in life.” It adds: 


“We may think somewhat better of Tolstoy as a social phi- 
losopher, altho even here the erratic character of his genius as- 
serted itself. His verdict was against Socialism. But his in- 
fluence was for the uplift of his countrymen, and he sympathized 
with every helpful movement in modern civilization. After all 
he will be longest remembered by the period of his life which 
he later despised—his literary career. Those intimate pictures 
and studies of Russian society, always sad and usually tragic, 
‘ Anna Karenina’ and ‘ War and Peace,’ will live both for their 
philosophy and their literary finish, but still longer with the 
Russians of coming generations, as faithfully true portraits of 
an epoch.” 


“The Holy Church of Russia refuses her rites to the great 
dead man,” says Rabbi Joel Blau in The Hebrew Standard (New 
York), but, he asks, “can there be a more impressive funeral 
service than that furnished by .a nation in tears, nay, by the 
whole yorld inshrouds?” He goeson, in atone tinged with the 
memory of the persecution of the Jews by the Russian Church: 


“We Jews are especially interested in the refusal of the 
Church to recognize the dead Tolstoy by lifting the ban:from 
his memory. . . . This act deserves nothing. but derision: What 
can the Church give aman like Tolstoy? Is Tolstoy not greater 
than any church? Besides, this act constitutes the greatest, 
tho involuntary, tribute that can be paid'to the great soulvof 
Tolstoy. It is in reality the final apotheosis of his career.. “At 
is a matter of record that the Church tried to bring back the 
dying Tolstoy to the fold. . In its historic stupidity, the Church 
could not see that, had Tolstoy accepted the olive branch held 
out’ to him by the Church; he would have stultified* his life 
work ; and,.tho released from the ban of the Synod}: he would 
have incurred the curses of the whole civilized world. The 
olive branch of the Church, forsooth—whose le are’ bespat- 
tered with the blood of the innocent, whosé’stem is nourished 
with the tears of the fatherless, whose whiteness betokens not 
the peace of God, but the pallor of death! This olive branch 
did the murderous Church dare to present to Tolstoy! And the 
Church believed and believes that unless he accepted the bloody 
symbol he could not be saved from hell fire. Tolstoy’s spotless, 
dovelike soul in hell fire! . How far can the human mind stray 
from the path of truth and how long-suffering is God that such 
beliefs are still held sacred in this so-called enlightened age of 
ours!” ‘i 
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ANOTHER MODERNIST ENJOINED 


ATHER TYRRELL’S modernism, it seems, lives on 
HF after his death, and the Vatican finds that the ban it 
put upon his writings must be extended also to the pen 
of his literary executor, Miss Maud Petre, who is to write his 
biography. A member of a distinguished Catholic family of 
England, and faithful friend of the late Father Tyrrell, she has 
been asked to send in a written declaration that she submits 
sincerely to the Holy See in the matter of the encyclical Pas- 
cendi and the Lamentabili, the two documents specifically con- 
demning the teachings of Modernism. In case of non-compli- 
ance she is made to understand that the penalty will consist in 
deprivation of the sacraments and isolation from the spiritual 
communion of the Church. These facts she herself makes pub- 
lic in a long letter to the London Times protesting against the 
unusual nature of the demand made upon her. She says: 


“ Not only am I asimple lay person, possest of no official dig- 
nity or authority whatsoever, but furthermore I am a woman 
with no advanced theories in regard to my sex and little dis- 
posed, as my past testifies, to public life or action.” 


When Miss Petre first received the command from the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of her diocese, she wrote, in reply to in- 
quiries about the soundness of her faith, that she adhered to 
the faith in which “ I was educated from childhood, when I was 
instructed in the Catholic creeds, but taught far more of the 
duties and practises of Catholic life than of any theological 
subtleties. If, therefore, my life did not testify to my faith, 
my signature would be entirely vain.” Of the encyclicals she 
writes: 


“JT have only read these documents once, when they made on 
me a very painful impression, which I found was shared by 
many Catholics; for they seemed to condemn writers like Cardi- 
nal Newman and Father Tyrrell, who had been our greatest 
Catholic apologists; they seemed to hamper the mind in the 
acceptance of historical and scientific facts; and the Pascendi 
seemed to advocate a line of action contrary to general notions 
of charity... . . If wrong on these points, I should be very glad 
to be convinced of my error, but I did not want to read the 
documents again.” 


Her frank expression of opinion and conviction was not re- 
garded as satisfactory and she was asked again for a declara- 
tion. Her second reply, says The Churchman (Prot. Episcopal, 
New York), “ contains such well-considered and skilfully elab- 
orated arguments that it is clear from them that the writers of 
the papal encyclical would have been well advised if they had 
secured her help as the editorial reviser of their doctrines.” 
This paper gives a succinct statement of her reply: 


“Miss Petre examines the different kinds of subscriptions 
that she might be expected to make. As an act of blind abedi- 
ence she might, she says, be required to sign an act of adhesion 
to any decree or encyclical, or even a statement that the sun 
went round the earth. Such a course, she thinks, may be ex- 
plained in the case of those who wish to save their lives from 
confusion and avoid scandal to others, but she emphatically re- 
jects it asa guide forherself. ‘Iamnot,’ she says, ‘ in a posi- 
tion of importance, and can follow the dictates of my conscience 
regardless of all public considerations.’ Another method sug- 
gested might be to deal with the encyclicals in the manner of 
a theologian, explaining, qualifying, distinguishing various 
meanings, treating them, in fact, as the Thirty-nine Articles 
have sometimes been treated among Anglicans. But here evi- 
dently Miss Petre is unwilling to follow the example of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s Anglican career, for she holds that the papal 
documents must be interpreted in accordance with the sense 
given them by the Pope. The only course, therefore, left to 
her, she explains, is ‘ to declare that I accept these documents 
and actually do accept them inwardly and outwardly in their 
meaning and in their words, from the first line to the last.’ 
Before taking this step, which every one can see is of most 
momentous importance to the conscience, Miss Petre asks that 
the authorities of her Church shall give her the assurance that 
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every condemnation or proposition of the two documents, with- 
out a single exception, is de fide now and will always be in the 
same sense de fide. The seriousness of this demand from the 
layman’s point of view is justified by her own plain-spoken and 
direct interpretation of what the demand of the ecclesiastical 
authorities signified.” 


The London Tatlet (Catholic), presenting the papal view of 
the case, declares that Miss Petre “is about the last person 





COUNTESS TOLSTOY. 


From a bust executed by her son, Count L. L. Tolstoy, and now 
on exhibition at the Doré Galleries, London, where it forms part 
of an éxhibit of the work of one hundred leading Russian artists. 


whom the Catholic authorities could have any possible interest 
or inclination in molesting or in subjecting to any special or 
invidious severity of discipline.” It goes on: 


“She is no doubt right when she says that she is but little 
disposed to public life and action. But she does herself an in- 
justice if by that she means that she is unknown to the public. 
On the contrary, she is fairly well known to a fairly large pub- 
lic as one who had warmly espoused the cause of Modernism, 
who is credited with having done not a little for its encourage- 
ment and furtherance, and who, in the face of recent decisions 
of the Church, has spoken no word of regret or of that accept- 
ance and submission which loyal Catholics have gladly given 
both here and in every part of Christendom. Ecclesiastical 
authorities do not take action upon mere public repute, but they 
do, and must, take action upon facts which are of public 
notoriety. These, unfortunately, are facts which Miss Petre 
herself would hardly care to deny. We can candidly say that 
if she did deny or disavow them, no one would be better pleased 
than ourselves, and no one would be more thankful than her 
diocesan. On the death of Father Tyrrell, Miss Petre came 
before the public as his literary executor, and issued 4 warning 
to all whom it might concern that the unhappy priest had re- 
canted none of the teachings associated with his name. It is 
not, as the writer of the article in The Times ineptly suggests, 
that the Church authorities in her diocese have proceeded 
against Miss Petre because she was the friend of Father 
Tyrrell. A bishop does not take measures merely on grounds 
of sentiment. And friendships, which are matter of personal 
sympathy, are, as far as the discipline of the Church is con- 
cerned, naturally left within the domain of personalities. But 
sympathy with the Modernist cause and teaching is a widely 
different matter. Father Tyrrell wrote his last book after his 
teachings had been condemned by the Holy See. Init, there is 
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no word of recantation or of submission to the Church authority. 
On the contrary, under cover of advocacy of the Modernist 
pseudo-‘ Catholicism,’ many of his former views are enforced 
and re-presented. (That he had already lapsed from the Catho- 
lic faith is further attested by his own letter to the Old Catho- 
lic Bishop Herzhog, in which he expressly rejects the Councils 
of Trent and the Vatican, and the Pope’s Primacy of Jurisdic- 
tion.) Despite these considerations, Miss Petre, actuated no 
doubt by motives of personal loyalty to her friend, continued 
to act as his literary executor, and took care to give to the 
public his posthumous book, which in spirit and import deviated 
in no substantial degree from his former Modernist teaching. 
In face of these facts, it is putting matters at their least, to 
say that, so far, Miss Petre acted publicly as an abettor and 
promoter of the Modernist cause of which her deceased friend 
was a protagonist, and therein she placed herself publicly in 
sympathy with a system which has been solemnly condemned by 
the Holy See as the synthesis of all the heresies. We are not 
even aware that in fulfilling her task she has in any way dis- 
sociated herself by any word of disclaimer or reserve from the 
responsibility and significance of her public and practical 
advocacy.” : 





EASTERN EUROPE IN REVIVAL 


UT  ssica reviva the whole of Eastern Europe an evan- 
gelical revival is in progress under the ministry of the 
Baptist churches, which, says The Episcopal Recorder 
(Philadelphia), “ bids fair to change the religious aspect of the 
Near East.” This demonstration shows that “ the ‘ failure of 
Protestantism,’ of which we have heard so much recently, 
turns out to be no failure at all where it is properly applied.” 
Another fact. thus emphasized, we are told, “is that the first 
impulse arising from evangelical Christianity is a flaming 
evangelism, in which the saved man—preacher or layman— 
takes a most active part.” Some facts’are here set forth: 


“In Russia, the Baptists:are doing asplendid work. Hitherto 
the churches have been divided into eight unions, according to 
nationality. One of the problems presented by the work has 
been the large number of nationalities concerned, as, for ex- 
ample, the German-speaking Baptists have comprized Letts, 
Lithuanians, and Esthonians. This union alone comprizes 147 
churches, with 468 preaching stations, and represents a mem- 
bership of over 26,000, which has been increased by, nearly 
2,000 during the past year. The Russian Baptist Union com- 
prizes 149 churches, with over 10,000 members and an addition 
of 2,000. In the south of Russia, the churches are springing 
up by scores. An effort is now being made to consolidate all 
these unions into one great union for the whole Empire. This 
effort may not prove successful, for the toleration of the Gov- 
ernment does not go quite so far as that, and in Russia one has 
to watch every step.” 


The Edict of Toleration has had a similar effect in Russian 
Poland, where since it was promulgated in 1905 fifty-nine 
churches have come into existence. Further: 


“Some of them are very large; that at Lodz having 1,559 
members, and that at Lucinow 848. These two churches alone 
report an increase. for the past year of 199. Whenit is remem- 
bered that these figures represent the addition of adults on 
confession of faith, the growth of the work is seen to be re- 
markable. Full figures can not be readily obtained, but it is 
believed by those who have studied the matter that when they 
are available, it will be found that the Baptists of Eastern 
Europe are second in numbers only to the churches in our own 
country. 

“But it is not in the various parts of the Russian Empire 
alone that this work is growing. Other parts of Eastern Europe 
have the same glad tidings. Hungary, the scene of the Los 
von Rom movement, is being swept by this evangelical revival. 
Last year shows an increase of 12 churches, 100 preaching sta- 
tions, and 4,000 members. Some of the churches have stirring 
tales to tell. The church at Bekessaba, formed three years 
ago, has 250 members; while that at Homorod, not a year old, 
has 160 members, and has launched out, supplying 20 preaching 
stations. The church at Budapest has 839 members, with an 


increase of over 200, and 27 preaching stations. 
“ A similar work is going on in Rumania. Remarkable vitality 
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is manifested in every direction. One evangelist last August 
baptized 280 converts, and during the twenty years of his min- 
istry has baptized over 6,000 persons. Churches with member- 
ships running into the hundreds are happily not few. At Prague 
and Brunn, splendid work is being done among the Czechs and 
the Carpathian mountaineers, while the professional classes 
in these centers are being reached. Efforts are being made to 
establish without delay a Baptist college, where pastors and 
workers for Russia and Southern Europe can be trained, in the 
hope of keeping pace with the demands of this work.” 





WOMEN WHO DRINK 


HE DRINK HABIT among women is treated in a vein 
of strong reprobation by The Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist (New York). The practise is of recent growth, 
but its prevalence in the circles of society in our cities calling 
themselves respectable and even Christian is gaining a wider 
and wider hold. “ Women not only drink cocktails before din- 
ner now in New York, but they drink strong wines and much 
champagne, and it is no uncommon thing to see them so flushed 
with drink that they lose all sense of modesty and say loose 
things that, bad enough in men, sound horrible in women.” 
This journal gives some specific instances: 


“ At one dinner party given not many miles from here, the 
company being made up of members of society whose names 
many would recognize, and who go to church on Sunday, one of 
the women drank so indulgently that she ran from the table 
and, in the presence of a dozen men, attempted to climb a pil- 
lar in the room, amid the clappings and cheering of the drunken 
guests. Another woman had to be put in her carriage at the 
close of this dinner, and before the company had broken up they 
attempted to sing a Christian hymn, about which gathered the 
tenderest association of years, to a comic-dpera tune. These 
were people who are received into our so-called best society, 
and such actions do not bar them from social recognition. A 
woman who is connected with some of the most prominent 
families in New York, and who, according to the papers, has 
just taken a suite at one of our best hotels, gave a stag party 
once, a party for women only, and at the close, while half- 
intoxicated and smoking a big cigar, hurled a plate at the 
butler’s head, an act which nearly cost her very serious 
consequences.” 


Attention is called to conditions that are more or less notori- 
ous, namely, that New Year’s Eve has “ become a perfect orgy 
at the hotels and restaurants.” More: 


“Last New Year’s Eve even the reporters of the daily papers, 
who see many sordid and bestial things, got disgusted at the 
sordidness and obscenity they saw. The event has become a 
byword all through the nation. It is astench in the nostrils to 
all decent people. Notice is in all the papers that only cham- 
pagne will be served. People one thought decent and respect- 
able engage tables weeks ahead, and on New Year’s Eve these 
public dining-rooms are crowded. In some of them a perfect 
orgy of drinking goes on. Men and women who never met be- 
fore sit down together. Wine flows in rivers. Shouting and 
revelry ensue, and in some places it becomes a saturnalia. A 
guest at one hotel saw woman after woman carried to carriages. 
All this in a city of churches. Of course, all the people who 
thus spend New Year’s Eve do not go to this extremity. But 
that they can sit and have part in it is horrible. For at the 
large restaurants you can not have a table unless you order 
wines. And thousands were there last year. It has been re- 
buked, but it goes on. It is a disgrace to our city, and all de- 
cent people should frown upon it.” 





Mrs. Maup BALLINGTON Boots, representing the Prison League of the 
Volunteers of America, again makes her appeal for Christmas bounty for the 
wives and children of men in prison. She writes: ‘‘ We will spread no great 
feast to feed the poor promiscuously, but we do plan to carry Christmas 
into hundreds of homes. Each case is investigated and warm clothing will 
be purchased to fit every child, while groceries, dolls, and toys will be added 
in the packing of every Christmas box. We also give chickens, fruit, vege- 
tables, and fuel where the need is greatest, and in those homes within our 
personal reach. May I ask our readers to help us in this practical charity? 
They 
should be directed to Mrs. Ballington Booth, 34 West 28th Street, New York 
City.” 
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Avary, Myrta Lockett [Editor]. Recollections 
of Alexander H. Stephens. 8vo, Bp- 572. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50. 


Among the men who were leaders in the 
Civil War Alexander H. Stephens holds a 
unique place. He was a believer in the 
Union, but he thought that loyalty to his 
native Georgia compelled him to secede. His 
abilities and high personal qualities won the 
love and admiration of all who met him. His 
kind and charming character is reflected, not 
without pathos, in his account of his im- 
prisonment, from May till October, 1865, in 
Fortress Warren, Boston Harbor. His gen- 
uine attainments were recognized in the Con- 
federacy, of which he was Vice-president, 
and he died as Governor of Georgia, in 1883. 
No more typical American of earnest polit- 
ical convictions and remarkable courage 
could be pointed out in the South during the 
war. We find in the present volume a not- 
able contribution to the biographical litera- 
ture of our country. Mr. Stephens’ remarks 
upon and estimate of the public men and 
doings of his day are very valuable. His 
ideas about Davis and Lincoln are particu- 
larly interesting. 

Baikie, James. The Sea Kings of Crete. 
full-page illustrations from photographs. Crown 


8vo, pp. 274. New York: The Wacrilan Co. 
2 net. 


Mr. Baikie’s aim in this volume is to sum- 
marize recent explorations in a country 
which has been called “ the stepping-stone 
to Greece.’”’ These explorations have effected 
something like a revolution in ideas previ- 
ously current as to the antiquity of European 
civilization. It had long been suspected that 
the Homeric Age was an age of high culture, 
but it remained for Schliemann and others to 
prove this to be the case. Later explora- 
tions in Crete have more than reenforced the 
conclusions of Schliemann; they have de- 
monstrated that civilization in Europe may 
claim an antiquity equal probably to that of 
the Euphrates and Nile valleys—and not 
only this, but that it may rival them as to 
artistic quality. Mr. Baikie writes his story 
in an extremely entertaining style. His book 
is provided with many valuable illustrations. 


Bryce, James. The American Commonwealth. 
New enlarged edition. 2 vols. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4 net. 


The present edition of Mr. Bryce’s cele- 
brated work, now more than twenty years 
old, has been so thoroughly revised and re- 
written throughout as to include the writer’s 
latest conclusions based on his experiences 
as British ambassador. Even the census 
figures of 1910 are included where this has 
been possible. New chapters and notes are 
added and many recent American problems 
receive attention, such, for example, as im- 
migration, the colonial possessions, and the 
development of our universities. In some 
cases where a new impression differs greatly 
from an old one, the two are included for 
comparison, both showing changes in the 
author’s point of view and changes in the 
American people. This edition confirms the 
book’s position as a standard commentary on 
American institutions. 

Bunyan, John. The Pilgrim’s Progress. With 


13 ae age colored plates by Frank C. Pa: New 
ke P P. Dutton & Co. $3. <i 


"This new holiday edition of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is distinguished for its large clear 
typography. It contains a decorated title- 


page and the covers are designed elaborately 
without and within. There are twelve illus- 
trations in color by Frank C. Pape represent- 
ing critical scenes in the famous allegory. 
Some of the best of these are: “The Giant 
Despair,” ‘Christian Conquers Apollyon,” 
“The Valley of the Shadow of Death,” “The 





MRS. MYRTA L. AVARY, 
Editor of ‘‘ Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens.” 


Hill of Error,” and 
Doubting Castle.” 


Burroughs, John. 


“The Destruction of 


In the Catskills. Selected 
from Mr. Burroughs’s Writings, with illustrations 
from phstosranhs by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, pp. 
551. oston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Johnson has here selected from the 
writings of Mr. Burroughs a series of chap- 
ters dealing with that region bordering on 
the Catskills in which Mr. Burroughs was 
born and reared, and of which he has often 


JULIUS CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘‘The Mississippi River and its Wonder- 
ful Valley.” 


‘tind,’ 





had things to say. Roxbury, his native 
place, lies on the headwaters of the east 
branch of the Delaware River. In the same 
neighborhood was born Jay Gould. Bur- 
roughs and Gould went to the same school 
and had practically the same experience in 
boyhood, both living on farms and spending 
much time one with another. Mr. Johnson 
points out how much environment had to do 
in shaping the life of Burroughs, but says he 
has been unable to discover anything in Rox- 
bury and its beautiful surroundings which 
influenced the career of Jay Gould. Some 
twenty-four illustrations are given in the 
book and in general the volume is notably 
attractive. 

Chambers, Julius. The oe Boag er and 
Its Wonderful Valley. Royal 8vo, Deco- 


rated cloth. 80 illustrations and “ene Go. F. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Chambers makes here the newest con- 
tribution to the popular “Waterways Series,” 
in a book which deals with a river that he 
many years ago personally explored. In- 
deed, Mr. Chambers has not only navigated 
the river in its entire length, but in 1872 made 
the notable discovery that a lake, still higher 
than Itasca, was the ultimate source of the 
Father of Waters. He gives in this book a 
narrative of that discovery, which in its day 
became a notable topic in many newspapers. 
Mr. Chambers adds an account of the history 
of the river before and since his time and 
gives statistics concerning it. A review of 
the early French explorations forms one of 
the most valuable features of the volume, 
which is profusely illustrated as are all the 
works in this series. 

Champney, 


perial Rome. 
nam’s Sons. 


This book, written in a light and attractive 
style, gathers up recollections, personal im- 
pressions, historical episodes, fragments of 
ancient poetry, and indeed every kind of 
literary effect which contributes to a picture 
of Rome during the Empire. It is divided 
into eight parts: Sulpicia, The Song of the 
Sirens, The Loves of Horace, The Villa of 
Unhappy Love, The Nameless Pedestal, A 
Dog of Britain, The Necklace of Vesta, The 
Flight of Apollo. It tells about Mzcenas, 
Tiberius, Vergil, and the romance of all the 
great historical figures of the period. It is 
fully illustrated with sixty photogravures, 
lesser cuts in the text, and a colored frontis- 
piece. The covers are appropriately deco- 
rated. 


Clarke, Helen Archibald. Hawthorne’s Coun- 
try. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50 net. 


The author of “ Longfellow’s Country ” has 
here written a companion volume about 
Hawthorne, designed, as she says, ‘to show 
more explicitly than has heretofore been 
shown the relation between his life experi- 
ences and his work.” The book is divided 

‘0 nine chapters: “Far Afield in New Eng- 
“Historical Miniatures,” “Puritan 
Tragedies,” “The Artist of the Beautiful,” 
“The Roxbury Utopia,” “In Wonderland,” 
“English Episodes,” “Italy as Hawthorne 
Saw It,” and “The Elixir of Life.’’ She fol- 
lows Hawthorne’s life through Salem, Con- 
cord, the Berkshires, Roxbury, Liverpool, 
and Rome, and traces the development of 
his genius in these changing environments. 
The colored frontispiece represents a New 


Elizabeth W. Romance of Im- 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Put- 
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England landscape. The other illustrations 
are forty photographs, many of them from 
old prints. 


Crothers, Samuel McChord. Among Friends. 
Laer pp. 278. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


It has sometimes been said that the art of 
essay-writing has been lost and that the sup- 
ply is yet quite equal to the demand, which 
is practically nil. It is indeed a question 
whether people of the twentieth century 
would subscribe to The Spectator if Addison 
were still editing it, or to The Rambler if 
Johnson still rolled out his antithetical peri- 
ods in its columns. Yet there are exceptions 
to this rule of non-appreciation. It is im- 
possible for any one not to be charmed, 
amused, and instructed by the exquisite 
lucubrations of Mr. Crothers, whose delicate 
wit, originality, and freshness make him a 
true successor to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
There is fine fancy yet grave earnestness to 
be found in such essays as “‘The Colonel in 
the Theological: Seminary” and “My Mis- 
sionary Life in Persia.” But all the essays 
are capital. 

Ditmars, Raymon? lL. Reptiles of the World. 
Tortoises and Turtle» Jrocodillians, Lizards, and 
Snakes of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
With a frontispiece in color and nearly 200 illus- 


trations from photographs taken by the author. 
ash pp. 374. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
vo. 


Mr. Ditmars, who has long been known 
among scientific men as a special authority 
on the subject treated in this volume, has 
aimed to give in a popular manner “a gen- 
eral survey of the reptiles of the world.” 
While he has endeavored always to make his 
work scientific, he has sought particularly to 
reach the common mind by making his book 
interesting and familiar. His experience as 
Curator of Reptiles in the New York Zoo- 
logical Park has suggested to him many ways 
in which this could be done. He treats first 
of turtles and tortoises, second of crocodiles 
and alligators, third of lizards, and fourth of 
snakes, the snakes being treated in two sec- 
tions, one pertaining to those which are non- 
venomous, the other to those which are veno- 
mous. Many illustrations, some of them very 
striking, adorn the volume. Their authen- 
ticity is secured by the fact that they are 
made from photographs that were taken by 
the author himself. 

Dodd. Anna Bowman. In and Out of a French 


Country House. 8vo, illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.25 het. 


A sequel to “Three Normandy Inns” 
which made a very pleasant impression when 
it appeared. This book takes one again to 
Normandy and in a more intimate way. It 
is written in the first person, contains char- 
acters and appropriate incidents without be- 
ing a work of fiction, combining the charm 
of a novel and that of a travel book. The 
chapters, eighteen in all, are headed by such 
titles as these: On a Normandy Highroad, 
A French Widow, The Hermit’s Trick, 
The Artist’s Secret, A Dinner at Deauville, 
The Proposal, a Féte at the Chateau de 
Louprouze. There is plenty of dialog and 
plenty of character-sketching and many 
charming descriptions of landscape. The 
book contains fifteen full-page illustrations 
by the French photographer, Robert De- 
machy, and the cover is decorated with a 
picture, no doubt, of the country house 
itself. 

Dyer, Frank Lewis, and Martin, Thomas Com- 


merford. Edison, his Life and Inventions. Two 
+ at pp. 988. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
4. 


The personality of Mr. Edison is as charm- 
ing as his work and inventions are wonder- 
ful. He enjoys in these volumes the advan- 
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tage of having really capable biographers, 
Mr. Dyer being the legal advisor and coun- 
selor for the Edison Laboratory, and Mr. 
Martin ex-president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineering. The work 
has received the imprimatur of Mr. Edison, 


HENRY JAMES FORMAN, 
Author of “In the Footprints of Heine.” 


who writes, “This book is published with my 
consent.” It contains a full list of the Edi- 
son patents. The most important of these 
inventions are described in full technical de- 
tail and the history of a remarkable career 
may thus be read almost as a text-book and 
history of applied electricity. The portraits, 
some of them rare, and other illustrations are 
all good, and the work is printed and manu- 
factured with a certain sumptuosity. 


Dyer, Walter A. The Lure of the Antique. 
New York: The Century Co. 1910. $2.40 net. 


Mr. Dyer writes here with the enthusiasm 
possible only to the collector who has fought 
and won or fought and lost, many battles. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
Author of ‘‘The Golden Age of Engraving.” 
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He has his mind on the amateurs in old furni- 
ture, blue china, silver, and pewter who 
browse about dingy shops. Costly and ex- 
cessive rarities he does not deal with. The 
work is eminently practical and is confined 
to such articles as formed part of the home 
life of early Americans, mainly Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and the period immediately 
subsequent to the Revolution. Among the 
questions he attempts to answer are “How 
can I know an old piece?” “What are the 
essential features of it?” ‘How can I avoid 
being swindled?” “What is my old clock 
or highboy worth?” ‘The work was noticed 
at length in these columns a few weeks ago. 

Earle, Alice Morse. Two Centuries of Costume 
in America. Illustrated. New edition in one vol- 


ume. 12mo. New York: The Macmillan (Co. 
$2.50 net. 


An exquisite two-volume edition of this 
work has already taken its place as a recog- 
nized standard on the history of costume in 
America. It gives an account of the fashions 
in dress that have obtained in this country 
since the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers until, 
and including, the vogue of Empire fashions 
in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
and is of rare value to the student of history 
and the writer of fiction, as well as to the 
Colonial Dames and other patriotic societies 
interested in the accurate presentation of 
past epochs in America. Its illustrations are, 
of course, an important feature of the work 
and are taken from old prints, photographs, 
portraits, etc. It reproduces many rare 
paintings, and includes excellent examples of 
the work of Van Dyke, Lely, Kneller, Rey- 
nolds, Copley, Stuart, West, and other famous 
portrait-painters. The illustrations appear- 
ing in the original two-volume edition are 
given in the present edition. 

Edwards, George Wharton. Brittany and the 


Bretons. Illustrated. Size, 7} x 104inches. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $6 net. 


Mr. Edwards writes of Brittany, as he 
wrote of the Netherlands in his “ Holland of 
To-day,” in an intimate, authoritative man- 
ner. For many years he has devoted him- 
self to a study of Breton history and tradi- 
tion, and his descriptions show a familiarity 
with the people, their customs, and, above 
all, the scenery and architecture of their 
country, that betokens a wide familiarity, 
gained at first hand, with his subject. This 
knowledge he has used in a way that has 
made his book entertaining as well as in- 
structive. With his skill as a writer of travel 
literature is combined his well-known talent 
as an illustrator. The specimens of his pic- 
torial art contained in this volume are ex- 
cellent in imagination and drawing and com- 
prize facsimiles of twelve .water-colors and 
duotones together with many monotones 
from original sketches. 

Fisher, Harrison. A Gardenof Girls. 4to, boxed. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 

This is the Harrison Fisher Book for 1910 
and contains many full-page colored illus- 
trations in his well-known style: girls in 
riding habit, in uniform, at the opera, in 
student gown, in ball dress—highly char- 
acteristic, one and all. They accompany 
songs chosen from Herrick, Beranger, Hood, 
Campbell, Ben Jonson, Mrs. Browning, 
Kingsley, Paul Hamilton Hayne, and others, 
printed in large picture type, elaborately 
decorated by Theodore B. Hapgood. There 
is also a full-page portrait of the artist, 
sketched by himself. 

Forman, Henry James. 


Heine. Illustrated. 8vo, pp 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 


The author of this charming book declares 
he has “never quite mastered” the art of 
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sightseeing. Let us be thankful he has not, 
if this book is the result of his lack. The 


masters of the art stuff us with so much dry — 


information that travel becomes a study, a 
task, a burden. Mr. Forman leads us lightly 
through the Hartz forest with a holiday air 
that is infinitely enticing. When he is on 
foot, with his knapsack on his back, he makes 





WILL H. Low, 
Author of ‘‘A Painter’s Progress.” 


comrades at every inn; when he boards the 
train it is not five minutes before he has a 
three-year-old girl on his knee and they are 
telling each other all their secrets. When he 
reaches the summit of the Brocken he falls 
_in_ with a group of German students quite 
“accidentally, and before the night is over 
they have not only made him one of their 
party, but lend him cap and saber while he 
leads them in a comic song. 

If he has not mastered sightseeing, he has 
mastered the sightseers, and is evidently a 
capital comrade for a journey. He tells us 
every few pages that it is raining during 
most of his pilgrimage through the Hartz 
forest in the path Heine once trod, but noth- 
ing indicates that any of the damp got on 
his spirits. Most of us would have slopped 
and splashed along in the mud and drizzle 
for a few miles (or rods) and taken the train 
for home, but Mr. Forman seemed to find 
plenty of brightness without the sun’s aid. 
Witches and fairies are all about in the Hartz 
region, and not one of them escaped his eye. 
The “black dog of Osterode” freezes the 
blood of the peasantry, “the wild huntsman ” 
and his roaring train thunder through the 
forest o’ nights, and all the witches of 
Germany revel on the summit of the Brocken. 
No doubt the guide-books tell about the wild 
huntsman, but it may be seriously doubted 
if any of them give such a picture of his mid- 
night ride as Mr. Forman does in his chapter 
on the spectral hunt. 

With all this witchery about, it would be 
strange if the author should escape entirely, 
and we find, in fact, that a charming young 
woman appears before the story has gone 
very far and leads him a merry chase through 
the rest of the book. She lives in Dresden, 
her name is Fraulein Hoppe, and in the last 

' chapter we leave Mr. Forman on the train, 
with Dresden as his destination. Other foot- 
prints than Heine’s have evidently claimed 
him. 


Gheusi, P. B. Gambetta: 


Life and Letters. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Translated by Violette M. Montagu. Illustrated. 
8vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.50 net. 


The letters of the creator of the French 
republic are; in large part, addrest to his 
family in the south of France, and they sug- 
gest how constantly his father, mother, sis- 
ter, and aunt were in his mind during all the 
years of political struggle in Paris when he 
was so seldom able to see them with his own 
eyes. This is particularly remarkable when 
it is remembered how often they failed in 
generosity to him. The letters picture his 
student days of poverty, as an advocate and 
deputy, and as Premier of France. The 
writer has provided sufficient commentary 
for us to understand many of the circum- 
stances against which he stands out in re- 
lief and to dispel most of the calumnious 
rumors which for so many years have clouded 
his last days and death. The book contains 
four portraits of Gambetta and four of mem- 
bers of his family. 

Harland, vo, Where Ghosts Walk. 


trated. 4 New York and London: 
Putnam’s Sons. 1910. 


Marion Harland’s ghosts always walk in 
pleasant places, and this new series is charm- 
ing. She has a way of combining historical 
facts with poetic fancy which fascinates the 
reader and proves instructive as well as pleas- 
ant reading. The present volume has chap- 
ters on Little Boy Blue, The Ladies of Llan- 
gollen, Charles I., Sir Philip Sidney, Joan of 
Arc at Chinon, Josephine at Malmaison, Amy 
Robsart, Stonehenge, George Herbert, and 
Marie Stuart. In each case, in a conversa- 
tional, intimate way, she reproduces the local 
atmosphere and the historical setting of her 
subject. She speaks most feelingly of Joan 
and Josephine, their heart-aches and courage, 
and shows keen insight into the character of 
the Stuarts and Medicis: The illustrations 
are good and very well chosen. 


Harte, Bret. Salomy Jane. Illustrated. 8vo, 
78 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 net. 


Western life, character, and adventure are 
at Bret Harte’s best in this little story, writ- 
ten some twelve years ago and now appearing 
in attractive holiday dress, with full-page illus- 
trations by Harrison Fisher and Arthur I. 
Keller. There is a pervading atmosphere of 
a thoroughly wild—and, possibly, purely tra- 
ditional—California throughout the story, a 
spirit of romance that awakens an echo of in- 
terest in the hearts of those who are not too 
rigid in their demand for a strict realism in 


Illus- 
GF. 





MADAME MODJESKA. 
Whose Autobiography has recently been published. 
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their fiction. Horse thieves, vigilantes, and 
a heroine who is ravishingly beautiful, and 
who chews gum, are among the dramatis 
persone, and the whole chronicle winds up as 
such chronicles should, in married happiness, 
affluence, and the social supremacy of the 
horse thief and the heroine in their new home 
in the east. The color illustrations and the 





From Forman’s * In the Foot prints of Heine.” 


HEINE'S LODGING AT GOTTINGEN 


page decorations give an inviting holiday 
appearance to the little volume. 
Hichens, Robert. The Holy Land. Illustrated by 


Jules Guérin and with photographs. New York: The 
Century Co. 1910. $6 net. Carriage 27 cents. 


Nearly every educated visitor to Palestine 
feels constrained to write a book on his ex- 
periences in that land. To the multitude of 
pilgrim annals Mr. Hichens now adds his con- 
tributions in a collection of articles that have 
appeared already in The Century Magazine. 
Fortunately his impressions are better worth 
recording than those of the ordinary tourist, 
and he has the skill to express them most 
felicitously. He is a literary artist of the 
first rank, who loves the Orient with the 
ardor of a poet, and who knows how to paint 
its scenes in wor<-pictures of rare beauty. 
Accordingly, his descriptions are more than 
ordinarily readable, and bring one a fresh 
sense of the magic charm of the East. He 
followed the ordinary tourist route, landing 
at Beirut, proceeding thence to Ba‘albek and 
Damascus, and overland to. Nazareth and 
Jerusalem. He was present in Jerusalem 
during Holy Week, and he made excursions 
thence to Bethlehem and to Jericho. There 
is nothing novel about this itinerary, and no 
new light is thrown upon these familiar 
places. Baedeker’s guide-book and the mis- 
leading statements of dragomans and local 
ciceroni are the sources of all the wisdom 
that is here dealt out to us. This is not a 
book to which to go for accurate informa: 
tion on the archeology, geography, or his- 
tory of Palestine. It should be read as oné 
reads a poem, solely for the esthetic impres- 
sion of its descriptions of scenery. The effect 
is enhanced by the eighteen exquisite color 
reproductions of paintings by Jules Guérin 
and the forty engraved half-tone reproduc- 
tions of photographs. The book is printed? 
in large leaded type on heavy linen paper 
with wide margins, and as a specimen of the 
printer’s art is irreproachable. 

(Continued on page 1113) 
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A GILLETTE 


ive him a Gillette Safety Razor and you will see him as interested as a boy on 
@ Christmas morning. It is a man’s gift that never fails to please. You know he 
usually feels rather silly over his Christmas presents. He takes the will for the 
deed. If you want him to enjoy the gift as well as the intent give him a Gillette. 
The Gillette appeals to his sense of the practical—the mechanical. It is so compact, 
workmanlike, efficient. It is so all-there and all right. 
Give him a Gillette and watch his face when he opens the package. 
There are all styles, to suit every need and every purse. The case made of metal, 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 28 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock aeons Buildin Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
Eastern Office, Shanghai, China anadian Ottfice, 63 St. Alexander Street, Montreal 
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~ CHRISTMAS 


morocco grain leather, real seal or _— pig skin; the razor silver or gold plated. 


You can buy a standard set at $5.00 and a pocket edition at $5.00 to $6.00. 
Combination and travelers’ sets at $6.00 to $50.00. There are now two sizes of blade 
packets—12 double-edge blades, $1.00; 6 double-edge blades, 50 cents. 

Write and we will send you an illustrated pamphlet. 


Hinge Ultille 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 28 W. Second Street, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 
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THE TWO GREAT ANNUAL SHOWS 


N January will be held in New York the 
two annual automobile shows, the first at 

the Grand Central Palace beginning on New 
Year’s Eve, the second at Madison Square 
Garden, beginning January 7.. Decorators 
have been at work for some weeks preparing 
for the first “the most elaborate and effect- 
ive.scheme ever attempted in automobile 
setting.”” This scheme is an Italian garden, 
with a rotunda forming the 
main port of entrance. Crim- 
son and cream are the chief 
colors employed. The rafters © 
of the roof and other parts of 
the structural iron-work over- 
head will be concealed by a 
canopy, in the construction of 
which 15,000 square feet of 
material have been used. Un- 
sightly posts will be covered 
by material representing 
Italian marble and tiling and 
the floor by a crimson carpet. 
It is promised that “not a 
square inch of the present in- 
terior” will remain in view. 
Even the balconies will be 
transformed in ways giving 
them the appearance of terraces. The en- 
trance will have its wrought-iron porte- 
cochéere done over in the Italian style. 
Decorators insist that, while the color scheme 
in crimson and cream may seem daring, they 
will so shade the illumination as to eliminate 
anything dangerous. The general effect will 
be “warm and glowing without glare.” 

In the Madison Square Garden exhibition, 





From *- Motor Age.” 
A MOTOR-SPRINKLER USED IN SPAIN. 


members of the old American Car Manufac- 
turers’ Association will join the makers who 
exclusively heretofore have exhibited in the 
Garden. All this means a great addition to 
the list of exhibitors, and has involved a re- 
construction of the interior of the Garden, 
where the use of structural steel has been 
made necessary. The newcomers to this 
show are said to number thirty-seven Amer- 
ican makers, besides. whom there will be ex- 
hibitions from many foreign makers. As a 
consequence, many well-known types of cars 
will be seen at the Garden this year for the 
first time. Early in February a national 
show will be opened in the Coliseum in Chi- 
cago when practically all these cars will be 
exhibited again. 


THE DAY OF THE COMMERCIAL CAR 


More and more attention continues to be 
given by motor periodicals to the commer- 
cial car. In point of what may be called 
“news value,” this car almost takes prece- 


dence now over the motor passenger vehicle. 
A writer in Motor Age declares that the com- 
mercial car “has reached the turning-point 
which leads it into the broad glare of pub- 
licity.” In past years makers “have been 
content to plod along with experiments,” 
and have been “chary of participating in 
contests such as are promoted for makers of 
pleasure vehicles.”” They have desired rather 
to wait until their products “could go under 
the public's microscope,’ which means a 





From >: The Commerct:i Venicie.” 


COUPLE-GEAR ELECTRIC TRUCK FOR HAULING LUMBER. The 


demonstration not only of their utility but 
of their ecohomy and durability. During 
October, however, competitions were held in 
four large cities, where the eagerness with 
which makers gave their support “shows 
very plainly that the business-car makers are 
now ready for public inspection.” 

Note has already been made of a contest 
from Philadelphia to Atlantic City with sat- 
isfactory results. In Chicago a run was made 
to Milwaukee and return. Fifty-one trucks 
started. They ranged in size from small de- 
livery wagons to five-ton trucks. Each ve- 
hicle was to cover a distance of 212 miles 
and to carry its full.load. Bad weather pre- 
vailed, but, in spite of this and some other 
handicaps, the contest proved to be of con- 
siderable value to makers, especially because 
it “attracted wide-spread attention in the 
business world.” In Milwaukee astonish- 
ment was created when business men learned 
that a three-ton truck in eight hours had 
covered 108 miles with a full load. A little 
figuring convinced them that the trucks had 
delivered these loads in faster time than 
would have been done by express, when the 
figuring took into account the time occupied 
in sending the goods to the express office and 
in delivering them from the railroad depot. 
As a road demonstration this trial “was 





From »**fne Commercial Vehicic.” 


CARS FROM A TRAIN OF MOTOR-TRUCKS MADE IN 
ENGLAND 





most successful.” Motor Age believes that 
makers “will find themselves in fine condi- 
tion for the fight for business in 1911.” Hay- 
ing once got “into the publicity limelight,” 
it will take little effort on their part to re- 
main there. 


A TRAIN OF MOTOR-TRUCKS 


At Coventry in England has been taken 
over from France a device for employing 
motor-trucks in the form of a train run with- 
out tracks. As the results of 
experiments in England vari- 
-, ous improvements have been 
made in the original French 
design, but these improve- 
ments are slight and relate 
chiefly to propulsion. The 
system employed is explained 
by a writer, R. W. Crowly, 
in The Commercial Vehicle. 
There is no hauling or trail- 
ing, as in the ordinary form 
of traction engine. The train 
has only one motor, but 
each truck in the train is sep- 
arately propelled by a me- 
chanical device of its own. 
distributed propulsion 

thus secured is conveyed by 
@ universal shaft running through the en- 
tire length of the train, power from this shaft 
being transmitted to a central pair of wheels 
on each vehicle. The ordinary differential 
shafts and side-driving chains are employed. 
The writer explains further: 





“Tn the hub of each driving wheel a strong 
_— spring drive is arranged, through which 
the power is transmitted to the road wheels, 





From ** The Automobile.” 
SUGGESTION FOR A DOCTOR’S RUNABOUT. 


thus insuring very smooth starting even on 
the worst gradients and roughest of roads. 
The spring drive also takes up all undue 
shocks on the transmission, as when the 
train passes over rough ground. 

“Each follower chassis is mounted on 
six wheels (three axles), light axle weight 
throughout the train being thus obtained 
and, consequently, less damage to road sur- 
face or bridges, etc., as there are six bearing 
points on the ground, against four in most 
other methods of road transport. The six 
wheels also reduce the shocks and vibration 
due to bad roads. The distribution of driving 
power enables a light locomotor with an 
axle weight not above 4 tons when loaded 
with stores, spares, etc., to be used, and per- 
mits light driving wheels in place of the 
cumbersome ones that have to be used on 
traction engines. The difference done in 
the damage to roads and bridges between 
these two types of vehicles will be at once 
apparent. 

“ Another advantage of this continued pro- 
pulsion is that should one or two vehicles 
of a train get into trouble in soft or bad 
ground, and their driving wheels be unable 

(Continued on page 1106) 
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Which Shall It Be, Water Cooling or Air Cooling ? 


The first requirement of any cooling system for an automobile is reliability. The answer to the 
question of which is the more reliable, water cooling or air cooling, rests between : 
First, a system that comprises pump, drive for pump, radiator with thousands of soldered joints, plumbing, 
fan, drive for fan etc., and, 
Second, a system that simply utilizes the fly wheel of the motor, the engine boot and hood and does not 
add extra mechanism. 
Next comes the question of which is the more useful and convenient. This rests between: 
First, a system that requires infinite attention during cold weather to keep it from breaking down, requires. 
non-freezing mixtures that corrode and damage the radiator and pipes, a heated garage, and a tank to be kept 
filled, care always being necessary to use water that will not leave a deposit to clog up the radiator and pipes, and, 
Second, a system that utilizes a medium of unchangeable efficiency, one that never causes trouble, works 
the same at the temperature of the North Pole or of the Sahara desert, in fact is always the same three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year and requires no attention. 
The next consideration is that of net results. This is between: 
First, a complicated system that with proper care and attention does its work well but not with the utmost 
economy and efficiency and which may break down, and, 


Second, a simple system that requires no attention and does its work perfectly with the utmost economy and 
efficiency in the hottest or coldest climate and which can not break down. 


Which Shall It Be? 


Those who accept water cooling think it is necessary. A 
thorough investigation always shows the contrary. 








forgets that there is such a thing as a cooling system. The 

owner of a water-cooled car can not forget the cooling system. 
It is clear that a cooling system without mechanism must rv sa carry it around all the time, pay for-it, put water 

be reliable, whereas a cooling system with mechanism is reli- : j : 

able only according to its condition and the care given it. The cylinders of the Franklin engine have vertical cooling 





All gasoline motors require a fuel supply system. Why a 
cooling system, with complicated mechanism ? 


Using an air-cooled motor in a boat, in summer and with 
water all around, would be poor engineering. You do not 
have to cool the water or use it over. Why is not a water- 
cooled motor in an automobile, for which you have to 
carry the water and cool it over and over again and which you 
want to use in winter as well as in summer, poor engineering ? 


The owner of a Franklin air-cooled automobile actually 


flanges and sheet-metal air jackets, open at the top and bot- 
tom. These jackets with extended side members form, with 
the hood and engine boot, an air-tight compartment. At the 
rear of this compartment is the fly wheel suction fan. 


As the fly wheel revolves the cooling air is drawn in 
through the air jackets down around each cylinder. The air 
that passes one cylinder does not pass any other cylinder, each 
cylinder receiving fresh, cool air in large and equal volume. 

he greater the speed of the motor, the greater the volume of 
air drawn in. 


Franklin air cooling commands the favor in whatever way it is looked at, in whatever way it is 


investigated, if the investigation is thorough. 





The Franklin exhibits at the New York 
and Chicago shows in January and February 
will be works of art. Be sure to visit them, 











Write for the Franklin catalogue 
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HE «Universal’’ Percolator 
excels all > 
4. 
other ways 


is completed 


before the oc te 
water boils. on 








Coffee made in it is easily known 

by its delicious aroma, 
fine flavor and the 
absence of the 
bitter taste 
caused by 
boiling. 





If you want 
to know what 
perfect coffee 
is like, try the 
« Universal.”’ 

For the Table 
VERY woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are drippy and 
inconvenient. 










In the ‘‘Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 
the Tea Ball 
remains 
in the 
Pot, 
and when 
the tea has 
steeped enough 
is raised from the water and sus- 
pended above it, inside the cover. 
The last cup is the same as the 
first, and every cup Perfect Tea. 


H E « Universal” 
Samovar has 
a Tea Ball (like 
the pot above), 
also a lamp 
that boils the 
water in seven 
minutes, and a 
faucet to pour 
from. 
For Afternoon 
Teas or Tea at 
any time! 


Write for our Large Book of Usefu 
Household Articles. Free. 
These machines sold by best dealers everywh 
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to get an effective grip, but revolve idly, 
the driving wheels of the remaining vehicles 
being on good ground are utilized to get the 
other vehicles out of the difficulty. Each 
vehicle of a train is automatically steered, 
so that it follows in the exact track of the 
locomotive similarly to a train on rails, the 
driver having to steer the motor only. 
Moreover this steering is quite as effective 
when a train is traveling backward. A train 
composed of any number of vehicles can 
turn in the same space as a single truck 
sleeve-valve type ee § any number up to four 
followers, which may be for passengers, 
freight, or both as desired. All trains are 
geared so that they can with ease negotiate 
fully loaded any hill to a gradient of one in 
five, or can tranverse comparatively soft 
road track. Each wagon has a carrying ca- 
pacity of five tons and each passenger carriage 
takes on 25 to 30 persons, thus the usual train 
to carry a total useful load of 20 tons or 120 
ee. The speed on a fairly hard and 
evel road is up to ten miles an hour.” 


LOWER PRICES FOR TIRES 


Motor Age hears that on December 1 tires 
were to be “sharply cut in price.” “A 
horizontal slash of 15 per cent.” had been 
decreed, with prospects of a 20-per-cent. cut 
later. The cause is found in the “inexorable 
laws of supply and demand” by which raw 
rubber has been forced down to about $1.40 
a pound, whereas last spring Para rubber in 
the open market was selling for over $3 a 
pound. Believing that the market had been 
manipulated, many in the tire trade some 
weeks ago took action which caused the 
market to waver, and then to take a down- 
ward course. Tire dealers believe the price 
ought in time to fall to $1.20 a pound. As 
the cost of tires has been a great hindrance 
to motoring this reduction has been hailed 
with much satisfaction by the trade. 

Coincident with the fall in price of rubber 
come reports from Mexico of a decline in 
prices for the guayule shrub, the well-known 
substitute for rubber. A few weeks ago this 
shrub was selling for $300 Mexican money, 
or $150 gold per ton. It has since sold down 
to $150 in Mexican money. Guayule forms 
the largest part of Mexico’s production of 
rubber, or substitutes for it. William Mage- 
nau writes from the City of Mexico that 
“something like eighty per cent.” of Mexico’s 
product is from this source. 


THE FARMER’S MOTOR-CAR 


Isaac T. Marcosson, who has been known 
for some years as a writer on financial and 
industrial topics in leading periodicals, con- 
tributes to The Saturday Evening Post a 
striking paper on the extent to which the 
motor-car has been purchased by farmers in 
the West. Already, he says, in many sections 
“the buggy is regarded as a well-nigh super- 
annuated institution.” In some counties 
“about the only time the buggy is rolled out 
is for funerals or for courting.” He finds 
that there are now in this country 85,000 
automobiles, or practically one-fourth of the 
total output, owned and used on farms. 
Two-thirds of the machines owned in Kansas 
are owned by farmers, and nearly one-half of 
those in Nebraska. In New York State only 
one out of every 200 persons owns a car, but 
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in Iowa one out of every 32 farmers owns one. 
He continues: 


“Between January and June of this year 
the farmers of six middle-western States 
spent more than twenty million dollars for 
automobiles, and they bought for cash. 
Wherever you turn, from the northern out- 
skirts of the Dakotas to the Texas border- 
line, you will find the trail of the gasoline 
car across the farm. It has made agricul- 
tural life more attractive; it has destroyed 
the isolation of the rural worker; it has an- 
nexed the ranch to the town; it has brought 
the market to the farm’s door, and in various 
vicinities it is working out a social and educa- 
tional revolution. In short, it has become 
an implement of practical utility instead of a 
luxury. 

“You can go to any one of half a dozen 
western States and get the sey story of the 
automobile on the farm. I went to Kansas 
because there are more automobiles on the 
farms there than in any other State and be- 
cause their work is illustrative of what is 
accomplished elsewhere. The Kansas farmer 
did not take the lead in motor ownership 
“because,” as one Westerner has said, “there 
is so little liquor in the State the farmer 
has to make up in gasoline,’ but because he 
is one of the most intelligent and prosperous 
of all the American farmers. He realized 
just what aid the motor-car could bring him in 

is work. In 1908 there were only twenty-one 
hundred automobiles in the State, evenly 
divided between town and country; now 
there are nearly eleven thousand, and two- 
thirds are on the farms. In the ten counties 
of Reno, Barton, Rice, Pawnee, Stafford, 
Finney, Ford, Kearny, Hamilton, and Gray, 
with a total population of barely one hundred 
and sixteen thousand, there are over four 
thousand automobiles, or one machine for 
every eighth family, for these western fam- 
ilies are large. In Barton County, which 
has eighteen thousand people, there are one 
thousand cars, or one for every third family. 
In Larned there is a car for every fifth per- 
son, while in some counties, notably Pawnee, 
there are enough machines to carry the entire 
population.” 


During his trip Mr. Marcosson found good 
garages in many small towns. In one village 
having only “a main street and a few stores” 
a brick garage was “the best building in the 
place.” Some one remarked to him that “a 
Kansas town without a garage is no town 
at all.” He adds: 


“And so it was all along the line. The 
introduction of the automobile on the farm 
has been a developing factor in the country 
towns. The hustling young clerk has be- 
come agent for a car; the blacksmith has 
graduated into a mechanician. Both have 


— 

“Beyond Ellinwood I saw a touring-car 
standing alongside a fence. Inside sat a 
man who was watching a harvesting crew at 
work in a field. I asked him if he owned 
the car and he said he did. Then he added, 
‘I don’t know what I’d do without it.’ His 
case is the common one that I found in many 
sections. He owns thirty-five hundred acres 
of land in half a dozen pieces scattered 
throughout two counties. He used to keep 
four driving-horses and with a good team it 
took him a whole day to get around. These 
horses, with harness and vehicles, represented 
an investment of eight hundred dollars. The 
upkeep was thirty-five dollars a month. In 
threshing-time he had to leave home at four 
o’clock in the morning and he did not get 
home until after. ten o’clock at night. Then 
he bought a second-hand touring-car for 
fifteen hundred dollars and sold his horses. 
sate he can get all over his farms in half a 

ay.” 


Many farmers in Kansas and Iowa own 





quarter-sections in three or four counties, so 
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that it is easy and expeditious to visit them 
with acar. In Barton County Mr. Marcosson 
found the “real empire of the rural motor.” 
All the farmers there “ were rolling in wealth 
and in automobiles.” When a circus put up 
its tent in the county seat there were by ac- 
tual count “‘ 510 cars lined up against the side- 
walks.” On another day, a Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. Marcosson counted 100 cars in the 
public square which later in the afternoon 
were turning back into the country “loaded 
with groceries and supplies.” 

Not only are young farmers using cars, but 
the old settlers. Men who crossed the plains 
in schooners and fought the Indians are now 
driving cars. One Kansas farmer whom 
Mr. Marcosson met had taken his car with 
him on a trip to Scotland. Many prosperous 
farmers would have retired and gone to cities 
to live except for the car, which has enabled 
them to remain on the farm because of the 
facility it gives for making trips away from 
it. Much use is made of cars in reaching 
union schools, one being often employed by 
a neighborhood to gather up children from 
many houses. An enlargement of school 
classes has thus resulted and schools have 
been thus raised from ordinary graded schools 
to high schools, so that the farmer does not 
need to send his son or daughter to a paid 
city school in order to obtain higher instruc- 
tion for them. 

Mr. Marcosson found much use made 
everywhere of the engine of the car as a gen- 
erator of power for the farm. In Kansas 
it is used to run “alfalfa stackers,” in 
Kansas to run cream-separators, and in Ne- 
brasxa to propel buzz-saws. Elsewhere it 
is employed to cut down and dig post- 
holes. Many other uses ~ are specified, 
including delivery of milk and butter, trans- 
portation service, and mail delivery. Mr. 





THEY GROW 


Good Humor and Cheerfulness from 
Right Food and Drink. 





Anything that interferes with good 
health is apt to keep cheerfulness and good 
humor in the background. A Washington 
lady found that letting coffee alone made 
things bright for her. She writes: 

‘Four years ago I was practically given 
up y my doctor and was not expected to 
live long. My nervoussystem was in a bad 
condition. 

‘But I was young and did not want to 
die so I began to look about for the cause of 
my chronic trouble. I used to have nervous 
spells which would exhaust me and after 
each spell it would take me days before I 
could sit up in a chair. 

‘‘T became convinced my trouble was 
caused by coffee. I decided to stop it and 
bought some Postum. 

‘The first cup, which I made according 
to directions, had a soothing effect on my 
nerves and I liked the taste. For a time I 
nearly lived on Postum and ate little food 
besides. Iam today a healthy woman. 

‘‘ My family and relatives wonder if I am 
the same person I was four years ago, when 
I could do no work on account of nervous- 
ness. Now I am doing my own housework, 
take care of two babies—one twenty, the 
other two months old. Iam so busy that I 
hardly get time to write aletter, yet I do it 
all with the cheerfulness and good humor 
that come from enjoying good health. 

“T tell my friends it is to Postum I owe 
my life today.” ; 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘¢ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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“Grea-a-at!!” 
he'll say after Xmas 


OU know a man always says, ‘* Don’t give me anything for 
Christmas.’’ He thinks youcan’t pick out anything that he wants. 


But you just buy him an AutoStrop Safety Razor. 


A few days after Xmas you’ll hear him say, ‘* Gee, Mary, 
this AutoStrop Safety Razor is gre-a-a-at! It really isn’t a safety razor. 
I’ve tried those things and they won’t shave at all. I can strop this 
Auto-Strop Safety Razor as quickly, handily and expertly as my 
barber can, and with it I can shave myself just as expertly as he 
can. Gr-e-a-at!”’ 


Then you will say: ‘‘And so your wife has showed you 
something you didn’t know, for once.’” 


GET ONE. TRY IT. (Dealers Also Read This. ) 


If it doesn’t give you head barber shaves, dealer will willingly 
refund your $5.00, as he loses nothing. We exchange the razor 
you return or refund him what he paid for it. 

Consists of one self-stropping safety-razor (silver plated), 12 fine 
blades and strop in handsome case. Price $5.00, which is your total 
shaving expense for years, as one blade often lasts six months to one year. 

The best way to forget to get an AutoStrop Safety Razor 1s to 
put it off until to-morrow. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
233 Coristine Bldg., Montreal; 61 New Oxford St., London 





Far Quicker, 
Handier than 
any other Razor 


Strops, Shaves, 
Cleans Without 
Detaching Blade 
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Most 
Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


uf A strong statement — but an 
#/ absolute fact. Backed up by years 
of testing. 


The stomach digests them with 
pleasure, and sends them on their 
way to make rich, red blood, sound 
flesh and tough muscle. 


Every ingredient is a strength- 
giver, scientifically blended and 
perfectly baked. 


Crisp and delicious Uneeda Bis- 
cuit come to you in their dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, fresh, 
and clean, and good. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 












































** While I was musing the fire burned’’ 
—PSALM 39: 3. 
There’sno greater pleasure than to sit and 
muse before the open fire. A 


WOOD MANTEL 


without which no room is complete—is the 
fittest frame to the fireplace, because it 
harmonizes best with the woodwork of the 
room. Factory Built Wood Mantels, as well 
constructed and finely finished as the highest- 
grade furniture, can be bought in every archi- 
tectural style, and at prices to suit all pocket 
books. You'll find many suggestions for the 
house builder and owner, in our booklet 


Why Wood Mantels? 


That we will be glad to send you, if you address 
Wood MANTEL MANUFACTURERS’ AssociATION 
H. T. BENNETT, Secretary 
Room 1222, State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Marcosson found a clergyman in Kansas who 
used a car as a circuit rider. It has enabled 
him to extent his circuit to sixteen miles 
around. Instead of holding one service a 
day, he can now hold at least three in as 
many counties. He commonly covers 35 or 
40 miles each Sunday. Likewise the car has 
proved an important factor in bringing farm- 
ers to church. Formerly the farmer’s horses 
becoming tired with the week’s work were not 
taken out on Sunday, but the motor-car 
never gets tired. Of the influence of the car 
on good roads Mr. Marcosson also writes, its 
influence having done more for good roads in 
ten years than “fifty years of oratory and 
resolutions” have been able to accomplish. 


THE CAR-TAX HERE AND IN EUROPE 


Some interesting details are given in a 
letter from Paris to Motor Age, as to com- 
parative taxes on motor-cars and gasoline in 
this country, England, and France. The con- 
clusion is that the United States “is the 
cheapest country in the world in which to 
own a motor-car.”’ While the American can 
“purchase a car as unfettered as the buyer 
of a wheelbarrow,” the European is “bound 
round by questions of taxation.” Moreover, 
the tax on gasoline in Europe adds materially 
to the cost of upkeep. Motor laws have been 
made by only thirty-eight out of forty-eight 
States in this country, and of these only eight 
impose taxes on cars, or on the owner or 
driver. The net income derived in these 
States from the 580,000 cars now believed to 
be in use in this country, is small. In Eng- 
land, however, where exist only about 50,000 
cars and 40,000 motor-cycles, the motor- 
tax, including that on gasoline, produces a 
revenue of $3,925,000. France, with 55,669 
privately owned cars, collects an average 
car-tax of about $38, and an average motor- 
cycle tax of $2.40. These figures for France 
do not include the tax on gasoline, which is 
sufficient to raise the total tax to about 
$7,000,000. Massachusetts is the only Amer- 
ican State which approaches European prac- 
tise. An owner in Massachusetts may pay 
as high as $25 a year for his car, with $20 
additional for his examination fee and $2 
for his driving license. The writer in Motor 
Age says further: 


“France and England, the two countries 
having taken the lead in motor-car taxa- 
tion, have fixed on horse-power as their 
basis. Brought down to its simplest ele- 
ments, the French scheme consists of ta- 
king the manufacturer’s estimate of the 
horse-power of a car, with the right, if they 
consider that estimate too low, of using a 
formula of theirown. The formula, however, 
gives a rating about 50 per cent. lower than 
the reality. This explains the general tend- 
ency of European manufacturers to give 
a low rating to their cars. It is wise when 
each horse-power may cost the owner from 
$1 to $3 per annum. It explains, too, why 
many of the biggest European cars will 
not print more than 25 horse-power—in the 
catalog. 

“For the sake of accurate comparison take 
an ordinary four-cylinder touring-car of less 
than 4 inches bore. This is admittedly a 
low-powered car, and one that might be 
placed in the $1,000 to $1,200 selling class 
in America. Before you can take it out on 
the road in England, the sum of $20 must be 
paid to the state. The registration of the 
car will cost you $4.80; you must have. a 
driving license, for which a fee of $1 will 
be charged; if you keep a chauffeur you 
must pay for the privilege—apart from his 
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car is useless unless it travels, and as it can 
not be made to give service without con- 
suming taxed gasoline, there will be a further 
amount to pay to the treasury. The gasoline 
tax, of course, depends on the distance 
traveled, but estimating on 6,000 miles in 
the year and an average of 30 miles to the 
gallon, the treasury will be the richer through 
you to the extent of $12. Thus, for a little 
runabout, which you may have purchased 
second-hand for , you will contribute 
to the state the sum of $41.30 each year. 
If you are a wealthy man and have the temer- 
ity to own a six-cylinder car of a fraction 
over 5 inches bore, its direct taxation would 
be $285.60 per annum, with an addition of 
about $50 for the duty on gasoline consumed, 
driving licenses for yourself and chauffeur, 
ete., making a total of over $336 paid to the 
state. For the highest-powered private cars 
England holds the record in the matter of 
taxation. 

“France is the dearest country in the world 
in which to own a small or medium-powered 
car, and it is not until we get into the 60 to 
90-horse-power class that the taxation rates 
drop below those of Great Britain. 

“Tt is certain that the American user is 
never brought to prefer a car of 3 inches bore 
in preference to one of 34 inches cylinder 
diameter because the former will consume 
less gasoline. Supposing he uses 200 gal- 
lons of gasoline in the year, purchasing at 
20 cents a gallon, the bill at the end of the 
you will only be $40, and for this amount 

e may, with a five-passenger car, have 
cove as much as 6,000 miles. In Eng- 
land the same amount of fuel will have 
cost him $56, of which the tax is respon- 
sible for $12. In France, supposing the 
gasoline is bought to the best possible ad- 
vantage, that is, without paying a local tax, 
the price will be $73. If the car is used 
exclusively in Paris the cost will be $118. 
There is only one country, in Europe which 
can at all compare with the United States, 
and it is little industrial Belgium. There, 
thanks to the absence of taxation, gasoline 
can be purchased at 15 to 18 cents a gallon.” 


ROUTES ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


At this writing (December 1) Mr. A. L. 
Westgard, representing the Touring Club of 
America, must be near his Pacific coast des- 
tination in his motor trip across the con- 
tinent, which was begun in New York on 
October 10. The purpose of this trip was to 
lay out a desirable route, having in view ul- 
timately the improvement and maintenance 
of a continuous road from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Mr. Westgard had been made a 
special officer of the Department of Public 
Roads and departed on his journey in the 
presence of Director Page, who had requested 
him to take photographs and collect other 
data as to types of roads, nature of hills, con- 
dition of bridges, etc. When he left New 
York on October 10, he expected to consume 
at least sixty days in his journey. He was 
to proceed by way of Buffalo, Chicago, 
Omaha, and Kansas City, the remainder of 
the route being over the old Santa Fé trail, 
the only feasible route during the latter part 
of the year. He did not intend to make any 
speed records, but rather to pursue a leisurely 
course, in order to collect all the data that 
might seem desirable. 

Mr. A. E. Tibbe of Kansas City, who has 
taken personal interest in this enterprise; 
writes to Tue Lrrerary Dicest that he in- 
tends himself to make a trip from Kansas 
City to California with his family in the 
spring, employing two automobiles for the 
purpose. He has traveled over the route 
many times by team and believes he can 
supply useful information as to that part of 
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THE MESSAGE 
CUT GLASS BEARS 


AST SUMMER, a Toledo 

manufacturer, while traveling*in 

Europe, journeyed to a famous 

Hungarian pottery, in order to con- 

tract at first hand for a certain type 

of colored porcelain ware. When 

Candle Stick and the proprietor learned the traveler’s 

Cologne Bottle S. . 

home city, he was much surprised. 


**You have come a long distance to see me,”” 
he said, ‘‘and if I wished to buy the finest of 
cut glass I should be obliged to go back to 
Toledo with you—to Libbey's.”’ 


The American, on his return, said that while he 
knew that Libbey cut glass is the best in the world, 
he didn’t know that all the world knew it. However, 
the Libbey ‘Glass Company was established ninety 
years ago, and it is literally true that Europe was 
collecting choice specimens of Libbey glass long 
before the great bulk of Americans were alive to 
its splendor and intrinsic worth. Today the Libbey 
name (cut on every piece) means as much in every 
city, town and hamlet in America as it has always 
meant to the cultured European collector. 


Perhaps it now means more, 
because today cut glass has 
come into its own to a degree 
that. could hardly have been 
foreseen less than two decades 
ago, when the Libbey Build- 
ing at Chicago was one of 





the really great at- 
tractions of the greatest world’s fair this country 
has ever seen. 


The change in the public viewpoint has been two- 
fold. Today cut glass for the table is a necessity; 
one finds it in hundreds of charming and graceful 
forms—for almost as many uses—while only a few 
years ago the types and styles could almost have 
been counted on the fingers. 


Cut glass declined to remain in the dining room 
—shut up in a crystal cabinet. It has found its 
way to my lady’s boudoir—into the living rooms 
—to the man’s den and even his office. _It carries 
not only the message of beauty and art, but teaches 
us that beauty can and'should be the attribute of 
the ‘‘ every day things’’ about ‘us. 


Extravagance? Not a bit 
of it. Its superb sheen is for 
all time—its brilliancy will 
challenge your admiration 
long after the years have 
dimmed the luster of your 
gold and usage has marred 
your treasures of silver. 





Bitters Bottle and Whiskey Set 


But mn buying your cut glass for Christmas, give 
due heed to a reputation well earned. Choose 
from a Libbey stock for the all sufficient reason 
that it is ‘*The World’s Best.’’ 
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“What 
AO Sa TYO LOH) 
Wants” 


In no other field of artistic handicraft 
is leadership so clearly shown as in 


CUT GLASS 
Quality and design of the highest ty 
are w by a master’s touch in’ the ' 
graven crystal—at Christmastide no gift‘ 
more warmly welcomed. 
One Libbey dealer in your community 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 













00TH POWDER 


is a positive safeguard 
against tooth decay. 

Keeps the teeth white, 
the gums healthy and the 
mouth clean and whole- 
some. 


Powder or paste 
25c everywhere 









Send for a Free 


Sample Package 
—= of “T” Pins 














The perfect pin for home 
wT and office use. It can be 
(y= inserted without hurting the 


fingers, and withdrawn, no 
matter how firmlyimbedded, 
without breaking the finger 
nails. Always holds securely 
—the head cannot possibly 
yall Seow. Strong, nee- 
, made in seven 
sizes. Write for the free 
sample package today. 


Cushman & Denison a] 
238 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 
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Victor-V: ctrola XI, $100 


i 
ahogany or oak 





Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak with racks for records 





Three new styles 


No other musical instrument pos- 
sesses the clear, beautiful, mellow 
tone-quality of the Victor-Victrola. 


introduced four years ago, it created 
a sensation in the musical worldand 
set 2 new standard for tone-quality. 


supreme today. 


Look for the 
NVA Tet coy as (0S 
on the lid of 


Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 


The first and only 


instrument of its kind 


When the Victor-Victrola was 


And that tone- quality is still 








To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








Croup, Asthma, 
Sore Throat, Coughs, 


Bronchitis, 


“Used while you sleep.” Diphtheria, 


Colds, 


Catarrh 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding drugs, 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 


Cough and relieves Croup at once. 
It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma, 


The air rendered stro 
every breath, makes brea 


mely antiseptic, inspired with 
i ing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 


Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the 


treatment of Diphtheria. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 


successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive 


For Sale by All Druggists 


ooklet. 


Try Cresolene suite Throat Tablets for the 


irritated throat, compose 
sugar and Cresolene. They can 
ist or from us, 10c in stamps. 


of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
t harm you. Of your 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


Or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


6% SECURED 
CERTIFICATES 


When you invest your funds in our 


Secured Certificates they are safe- 
guarded by First Mortgages on im- 
proved Salt Lake City real estate and 
the Capital and Surplus of this insti- 
tution. Moreover, they will earn 
6% interest per annum, payable 
monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually 
as desired. A distinctive feature 
connected with these Certificates is 
that the Mortgages securing same are 
turned over absolutely to the investor. 


Write for booklet “F.” 
Capital and Surplus $400,000.00: 
SALT LAKE SECURITY 
&TRUST COMPANY * 


:: SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: : 
FE.MSGURRIN, PRES. EST. 1886 
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the route which comprizes Kansas, Colorado, 
and the Pan Handle of Texas. He says: 


“The old Sante Fé trail, as we know, pretty 
much follows the Arkansas River, and no 
doubt was so laid out on account of the 
scarcity of water away from the river in 
the early days. The trail west of Dodge 
City begins to be rough and sandy. I have 
made the trip from Dodge City, . Kansas, 
via Trinidad, Colo., and can assure you 
that the roads on this route are like boule- 
vards, except about eight miles of sand, 
which is not bad. You will note from the 
map how distance is saved, but more than 
that, splendid roads are secured. I would 
consider all this to mean a saving of a day’s 
trip, besides along the route will -be found 
small towns every 25 miles, the same as on 
the Santa Fé trail. 

“The shortest route of all, and this is over 
fine roads, would be to follow the Rock Island 
either to Dalhart or Tucumcan, and thence 
to Las Vegas or Santa Fé. I am not in- 
formed, however, as to the road between the 
latter places, but presume it is as good as 
any in the western country.” 


' SYSTEMATIZED MOTOR TRUCKING 


What Motor describes as “probably the 
most important plan yet devised in the effort 
to systematize the motor-wagon traffic in 
the Greater City,” has been put forward by 
a terminal company in Brooklyn, now erect- 
ing a ten-story freight station. The chief 
aim is to eliminate from the streets “hap- 
hazard traffic.”’ A schedule of routes radia- 
ting into the principal wholesale quarters of 
the city will be established, with transfer 
stations at the outskirts of each quarter, 
where the contents of large motor-wagons, 
having from three to four tons capacity, will 
be distributed among smaller trucks. Ten 
such transfer stations are in contemplation. 
Large motor-wagons to the number of fif- 
teen or twenty will be accommodated at the 
terminal building. Each is estimated to cost 
about $4,000, the smaller ones being listed 
at about $2,000 or possibly $3,000. In con- 
nection with this work, the terminal com- 
pany has made careful calculations as to the 
respective cost of horses and motor-trucks. 
The result is a balance “ convincingly in favor 
of the latter.” A statement given out by one 
of the officials of the company says: 


“We are convinced that, in general, motor- 
truck service is cheaper than horse cartage, 
and in our own particular case we believe that 
our system will make the difference still more 
marked, for our organization will be able to 
conduct trucking operations more cheaply 
than any individual merchant cando. How- 
ever, we prefer to let the eating be the proof 
of the pudding and to refrain from sanguine 
predictions. But we have no objection to 
giving our indorsement to figures which 
have recently been published by an expert in 
such matters. This writer takes the case 
of a merchant who, in order to cover certain 
distances each day, is compelled to employ 
three drays, each of which can cover an 
average of two and one-half miles per hour 
for three hundred working days of six hours 
each; while a motor-truck of five-ton capacity 
can negotiate eight miles per hour. The 
latter will, therefore, make 48 miles each day, 
while each of the drays can cover only 15 
miles, a total of 45 for the three. In other 
words, so far as distances are concerned, three 
drays and an average of seven horses are 
required to do the work of one motor truck. 

‘It will be seen that, according to this esti- 
mate, the additional cost in the original pur- 
chase price of the motor-truck as \compared 
with the cost of the drays is amply made up by 
the great savings in operation and otheritems. 
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In addition to this, it must be borne in mind 
that these figures do not include cost of 
stable rent, stable help, and stable equipment, 
which is greater in the case of horses t for 
motors. I would say that these figures are 
not only unbiased, but they even favor the 
side of the horse dray more than it deserves. 
The life of axmotor-wagon can be definitel 
redicted. That of a horse is problematical. 
Furthermore, the application of a proper 
method in the matter of hauls will bring the 
cost of carting far below the estimates quoted, 
and, finally, the division of the city into 
delivery zones will result in speed and econo- 
mies unthinkable when unsystematized horse- 
truck service is used.” 


In connection with this statement the 
table referred to is printed by Motor. It 
gives figures for cost of trucks and drays, 
the yearly expenses, and the operating costs: 











INVESTMENT 
‘Three Drays 
BE EG I i sa 0-55 vn vies 0s $1,200 
7 horses at $250 ................ 1,750 
6 sets harness at $100........... 6 
$3,550 
One Truck 
5 SE G8 ee e's $3,750 
YEARLY EXPENSE 
Three Drays 
Interest at 6 percent. ($3,550).... $213 
reciation: 
orses at 334 per cent. ($1, oad 584 
Drays at 20 per cent. ($1,200 240 
Harness at 25 per cent. ($000). 150 
$1,187 
One Truck 
Interest at 6 per cent. ($3,750) . - $225 
Depreciation (tires not included): 
Frame, etc., at 10 per cent. 
($3, 32 _ Ee NERS ee oper 332.50 
Chains, eerine®. etc., at 50 per 
CONG LOM OOE ovis ecewpekes 12.50 
Body at 20 per cent. ($200).. 40.00 
OGM aioe ce hehe a ee $710. 00 
OPERATING Cost 
Three Drays 5 
3 repairers, paint, etc., at $150. $450 
3 drivers, 300 days, at $2.50..... 2,250 
7 horses, feed, at 45c. per day . 1,150 
7 shoeing, vet., etc., 12 mos., at $2 ‘168 
NBs o5 aha sks re ae $5,205 
One Truek 
1 repair, paint, etc. ............. $165 
1 driver, 300 day URE” GRA ee cena 900 
Gas and ‘oil, 300 ‘days, 48 milesx 3} 480 
Tires on above mileage .......... 400 
| RAP Set area eae os area $2,655 


SECOND-HAND CARS 


An editorial article in Motor. Age declares 
that the automobile agent now often finds 
his business “in an unhealthy condition,” 
and that this is, in many cases, directly due 
to allowances made for old cars taken in 
trade in sales of new ones. Dealers in many 
cities have not been making the money they 
should. While in some cases they are doing 
well, in others they “scarcely break even.” 
Their chief losses, this writer maintains, have 
been due to taking old cars, this feature of 
the trade having become very large. The 
writer knows of dealers who to-day “find 
themselves with almost $35,000 worth of 
second-hand carson hand.” He believes that 
these cars “never will bring a profit to the 
dealer” who has taken them “in order to 
make a sale and keep cars moving.”’ Money 
has commonly been lost in transactions of 
this kind. 

The writer believes that for a dealer to con- 
tinue to allow $1,500 or $2,000 on an old car 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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other and the girls 
M ought to know that 
a Howarp Watch 
means more to a man than 
any other Christmas gift 
they could choose for him. 
Every man knows the 
Howarp Watch— its his- 
tory and traditions—the 
names of the leading Americans 
who have carried the Howarp 
] and made it their own. 
He is pleased with their rec- 
ognition of him as the kind of 
man who ought to own a 


sot in your town and 
us a postal 


every man and boy should re: 








The Howard Watch 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. rus = HOWARD 
talk tohim. He is a good man ‘o know. 
card, Dept. O, and we will send you "The Story 


iewaed and the First American Watch”—an inspiring chapter of history that 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Howarp—the finest practical 
timepiece in the world. 

The Howarp Watch is a 
source of pride to any man 
among his friends—not alone 
in its accuracy and reliability, 
but because of its distinctive 
position among timepieces. 

It is the last word in a fine watch, 
and no other gift, however high in 
cost, could more surely reflect the 
idea of quality. 

A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. The price of each watch— 
from the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Boss 
or Crescent gold-filled case at $40 to the 
23-jewel in a 14-k. solid-gold case at $150 


—is fixed at the factory and a printed ticket 
attached. 


of Edward 
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Satete 3 heme Blades C 

like this, satisfactorily. 
No expensive or 


WS complicated device necessary. 
Mail postal with address for particulars 


IDEAL HOLDER CO. 
Box (ee Canton, Ohio 


18 TOOLS IN ONE PAIR 
of Scissors Here is the most won- 


derful pair of scis- 
sors you ever saw or heard of, 18completeand 
<— tools, the greatest convenience in the 
ome, office, camp, traveling, or anywhere. 
Actual size 4% in. long. This = you an en- 
tire tool chest for the pocket. Thousands of 
these scissors have been sold for $1. 7c 














a big lot and sell them 

* with elegant leather case. NOW AT 
Money back “it not satisfied. Send your order today. 
WM. C. HOCKING CO., 492 Marine Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 














en Bpsek doles 





A wonderful, new, Healthful 
all-the-year- round ink. 


At Deuggiets, Grocers and Soda 


Fountains. 


Write tor Booklet. 


Hawaiian Pineapple 
Products Co., Ltd., 


112 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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In a daint 
better Gi 


sweetheart or friend? If the Parker isn’t all I recommend, the dealer will refund your 
the fountain is broken by accident within one rar, ée will re 


money—If 
place at no cost. 


Cleanly Because of the Lucky Curve 


Se shetehe ink feed common to other pens 
holds nk when you stop writing, until air ex- 
anded in the reservoir by the heat of the bod 
orces it into the cap, often soiling fingers an 
linen when av! remove the cap to write. But the 
curved ink feed of the Parker—the Lucky Curve 
—is self-draining. No ink in the feed, none can 

be forced into the cap. 

No. 15. $7.00. Barrel of tinted pearl slabs held by 
gold bands. Gold Aligree cap with space for 
owner 8s bame. 

$6.00. 18-K gold plate mounting. Space for 
owner 8 name. 





No. 16. 


4 ahh is 0 suitable than a 


7 fountal 


Box—What 


dsome, c)<-anly, efficient Parker 
pen, as a Chris poy ; 





for father, mother, brother, sis' 


ir or re- 
PA KER. 


Parker Jack-Knife 
Safety Fountain Pen 
Even upside down, this unig 
a pen doesn’t leak. I yen one in my 
ts pocket with my knife and compass on a 2 
mile hunting and boating trip, and it never leak 
Goes flat in your lower vest pocket or were 
int outside coat pocket or ina lady’s purse or hand- 
bag. No valves, springs or disappearing m 
to get out of order. 
Ladies’ special Jack-Knife Safety pen, like illustration at 
the right, with ring for attaching to chain, sterling silver 
mounting. ; gold mounting, $6.00; ladies’ and gentle- 


men’s styles— Jain with No. 2 gold pen, $2.50; with gold 
band, $3.00 ; plain with larger gold band, $3.00, $4.00 and 
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No. 42%. 
No. 51. 


$4.50. Chased barrel, gold bands. Space for 
owner's name. 

$3.50. Gold or silver designed name plate, 
unique and simple. 

No. 2014. $2.50. Chased barrel, lady’s size. 


$5.00, 
Emblem Pens 
Solid gold lenions and emblems of fraternal orders. 


according to size. 


C.; 1. 0. O. F.; Elks, Masons, 
SOLD BY DEALERS 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, Geo. S. Parker, Pres., 142 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


Branches: Parker Pen Co. (Retail), 11 Park Row, New York City; Bunti 


Gillies & Co., Hamilton and Montreal, Canada; Parker Pen Co 
t 


Stuttgart. Germany. 


in, 








The Standard Dictionary is needed in every 
American home where education and culture 
are truly esteemed. 


No Basting 


No - en 













co] 

Just the roast in the oven 
ond take te out when it is done” 
That is the fitting manner in which a 
woman describes the Cream City Roas- 
ter, the greatest labor saving. and time 
saving roaster made. Prepare roast in 
the usual way—place it on the raised con- 
cave center~fill waterwell with hot water 
—and put in oven. That’s all there isto do. 
No trouble—no worry—no work—plenty of 
time for the other duties of a busy kitchen 
—and absolute certainty of success. 


The 
ain 


ROASTER 


makes practical use of every feature of old fashioned 
roasting methods but eliminates all the faults. Does 
not burn meat or gravy. Retains all the flavoring 
juices and keeps the inside of roast solid and rich 
with the full meaty flavor. Roasts better and 
quicker and effects saving of fuel that pays for 
itself in a short time. No unnecessary parts to @ 
handle or to clean—roasts all the way thru all [7% 
the time—makes all roasts more tender. Can Jif 

be used every day—to bake apples, fry chops, fF 
toast fowl, fish or ham. 


Get this Big Spoon FREE 
































Garnet Enameled Ware, anda valu- 
able recipe book, if you will send, 
us'your dealer's name. Send five 
2c stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping and postage. 





this trade 
mark on kit. 
chen ware 
It isn’t genu- 
ine Cream C: 

Ware without 


that originally did not cost more than $3,500, 
“is certain death.” It is only a question of 
time when his name will become “a memory 
in the business.” Dealers are often hood- 
winked by men with second-hand cars which 
they offer in exchange for new ones. These 
buyers try to work off one dealer against 
another by means of false statements as to 
offers they have made. By such methods the 
price allowance has in some cases been made 
to grow from $500 to $2,000. Business done 
on these terms eliminates all legitimate profit 
for the dealer. He finds himself with a sec- 
ond-hand car on hand which must be sold, 
and it is harder to sell such a car than to sell 
a new one; indeed, the transaction has made 
necessary the sale of two cars instead of one; 
it means a “demonstration’”’ for two cars, a 
double amount of selling force, and most 
agents have found that second-hand cars re- 
quire a special salesman in order to dispose 
of them. Another bad phase of the business 
is that the dealer “rarely if ever knows ex- 
actly what each second-hand car actually 
costs him.”’ 


THE AVERAGE CAR PRICE 


A chart recently prepared from figures 
given out by the Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers and printed in Motor, makes an in- 
teresting showing ‘as to how the price of the 
average car increased from 1903 until 1907, 
and then steadily declined. In 1903 the 
average price was $1,133.37; in 1907 it had 
risen to $2,137.56, but recently it has fallen 
to $1,545.93. These changes have not been 
due to any radical reduction in the seiling 
price of given cars, but rather to changes 
effected, in the first instance, in the number 
of high-priced cars produced, and, in the sec- 
ond, to the number of low-priced ones pro- 
duced. After 1903 many more high-priced 








this mark. 





cars, in proportion to low-priced ones, were 


manufactured, whereas after 1907 there was 
a tremendous increase in the number of-low- 
priced cars, that is, those produced at $1,500. 
At one time the car that sold for less than 
$1,700 was in a minority as to numbers pro- 
duced, whereas to-day that type of car is 
very much in the majority. The Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers declare that these 
figures show the trend in manufacturing to 
have been “rather to get each year more for 
the same price than to make any great cut 
in the selling price.’”’ There has been a “tre- 
mendous increase in the making of what are 
termed moderate-priced cars,” but. at ‘the 
same time “there has been in the number of 
high-priced machines produced a normal and 
healthy increase.”’ 

The increase in the average price after 
1903 followed a demand for greater power 
and speed, which meant increased cost in 
production. Cars became larger and motors 
more powerful. Prices advanced accord- 
ingly, until 1907, when the demand became 
so great that it was safe to manufacture cars 
on a large scale and thus to reduce the cost 
of production, quality meanwhile being 
maintained. Many cars under these condi- 
tions became standardized and a tremendous 
increase in the output of the $1,500 type fol- 
lowed. More moderate-priced cars than ever 
before were thenceforth placed upon the 
market and very readily sold. Meanwhile, 
the number of high-priced cars not only faileu 
to decline, but actually increased, tho not to 
the same extent that the low-priced cars in- 
creased. It was this circumstance that 
brought about a decline in the average price. 
More cars are produced now for $5,000 than 
in any previous period, but they form a 
much smaller proportion of the total car out- 
put than they did in 1907, simply because 
cars selling at less than $1,500 have increased 
much more fapidly than cars selling at $5,000. 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 1101.) 


Irving, Washington. Legends of the Alham- 
bra. Illustrated. uarto. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. - 


Altho Irving wrote and published his “ Al- 
hambra”’ some ten years before he went to 
Spain as American Minister, and as a result 
of his first and more youthful experiences in 
that country, his book has ever been re- 
garded as a faithful reproduction of the min- 
gling of the Moorish and Spanish civiliza- 
tions as found in such marked degree in the 
city of Granada some six centuries ago. The 
eight legends of the Alhambra which are here 
given offer the most suggestive subjects to 
the modern illustrator. With all the rich 
romance belonging to the period whence they 
are derived, they have for much of their set- 
ting the remarkable citadel and palace con- 
structed by the Moors in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a series of buildings that ranks among 
the world’s architectural marvels. The pic- 
torial possibilities of the legends have been 
admirably developed by George W. Hood, 
who furnishes seven full-page pictures in 
color, with marginal decorations and a spe- 
cial cover design in colors and gold. There 
is an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

Jordan, William George. Little Problems of 


Married Life. Decorated cloth. 12mo, pp. 256. 
Revell. $1 net. 


Mr. Jordan has here given us a volume of 
essays—which form of literature some per- 
sons lately have thought would soon totally 
disappear from modern literature. Their 
literary quality is fully adequate to the ex- 
acting form upon which he has ventured. 
There are persons enough to be interested in 
what the cover alluringly calls this ‘ Baede- 
ker to Matrimony”; but the view they will 
take of it will depend upon the experience, 
or inexperience, as the case may be. The 
most attentive and uncritical readers will be 
those of the year before and the year after 
the chanting of the wedding march; and it is 
only fair to say that this is the company 
which ought to be most attentive and who 
can not help to profit, to their everlasting 
good, by Mr. Jordan’s kindly light upon their 
path. The essayist deals with such themes 
as “respect for each other’s individuality ”; 
“the wife’s settled income” (a most admir- 
able chapter); “when pride comes between”; 
“marriage success on business lines,”’ that is, 
translating happiness into security (not, say, 
securities); “little compromises for hap- 
piness”—truly a problem in self-control; 
“throwing overboard old friends”; ‘ when 
the family interferes” (ladies please notice); 
“holding monotony at bay”; and a dozen 
more leading toward a more perfect com- 
radeship in married life. It is all good read- 
ing, and delightful reading, too—delicate and 
humorous. Mr. Jordan is an adept at epi- 
grams. They sparkle on every page. It is 
a good book to read and a better one to think 
over. 

Keppel, Frederick: The Golden Age of En- 
graving: A specialist’s story about fine prints, with 
262 illustrations showing the progress of the art 


from the year 1465 to the year 1910. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Because the. specialist in art is seldom seen 
in print Mr. Frederick Keppel’s charming 
volume will find a waiting welcome. Altho 
it deals with a subject to the study of which 
the author has devoted a lifetime, his book 
is not overburdened with technic, and what 
Mr. Keppel has to tell he tells in a delight- 
fully personal manner. Every chapter is 
brimful of anecdote so cleverly woven into 





Your Money 
Goes Further 


This Christmas, give presents of 
Simmons jewelry. For very little outlay 
you can make a big showing and give 
much pleasure. 
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Can Suit Everyone 


You 


Simmons jewelry makes attractive, inexpensive presents. 
You can buy several pieces for the price of a single piece 
of solid gold. Each piece will be equivalent to solid gold 
in everything except cost to you. 

The solid gold outside of Simmons jewelry is 12 to 14 karat pure, 
and two to three times as thick as the ordinary gold filled or plated 
jewelry—with which it must not be confused. It will wear for years 
—for as long, in fact, as the fashion of a particular style is in vogue. 

If you are not where a jeweler can supply you, send in your order, direct 

from prices listed, and we will supply you through some reliable jeweler, pay- 


ing postage. If you are near a jeweler, get our booklet or show him this ad. 
Tell him what you want. He has it or can get it for you. 


Ss] (~4 MoO MN S Look for name in swivel. 
CHAINS «” FOBS 


CHATELAINE PIN, No. 17275-2—A charming 
gold—very substantial—and has a 
verfect ‘ooch 
or collar pin. Worth $5.00 in solid gold form. 
Price $2.25. : 

VEST CHAIN, No. 2959—A gift that will appeal 
to men of discrimination and taste. One of the 














: : C4 
, ees # Cut this out 


g popular new rope chains. Easily worth $15.00 a MegRaghgaweynd 
we 10$20.00 if made of sold gold. Price $5.00, i. X aaieeere 
SEAL FOR ABOVE, No. 3283—Round cameo ag dither, Wan. 


style, head on one side, outside rim of polished gold. 
Price, $2.00. 

RIBBON WATCH FOB, NO. 16075—Very attractive 
for either man or woman. Seal of graceful line; _ 
beautiful workmanship. Equivalent of a solid 


ae for free booklet of helpful sug- 
¢ gestions for selecting chaius and fobs 
? P My Jeweler’s Name ..........cccccceees 


gold fob worth over $7.50. a apse me 
Price $4.75. # *My Name .... ‘ ies 
OF IO ocschinictins 





FRENGH--GERMAN--SPANISH--ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best 
way. You must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear 
knows it. You must see it printed correctly till your eye knowsit. You 
must talk it and write it. All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with the 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 


With this method you: buy‘a native professor outright. You own him. 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly ; when you choose, night 
or day ; for a few minutes or hours at a time. : 
Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often 
enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as you like. 
10 Minutes 3 Times a Day for a Little While 
If-you knew how easily you could acquire speaking, reading and writing familiarity with any or all 
of the four great living foreign languages you would no longer remain ignorant of tais delight ul and 
important accomplishment. Only ten minutes three times a day for a little whie in your leisure 
moments will give you speaking, reading and writing familiarity with a new language. 
The Voices of Living Native Professors 
The Language-Phone furnishes ready self-instruction for one or for every member of the family—a 
child can use it as easily as a grown person. It is always ready for service, repeating the living voices 
of the native professors with absolute accuracy of pronunciation, and talks at aimost any speed you 
require. It offers pleasant mental recreation and a delightful means toward self-culture. You can enjoy 
it at any time, and there is a certain fascination in its use. 


Send for booklet and testimonial letters from leading authorities 


THE LANGUAGE-FHONE METHOD 


802 Metropolis Building 16th St. and Broadway, New York 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
There was never a better nor ever will be a better 
friend to the man who shaves himself than Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream Soap. For a quick, clean, comfort- 
able shave no other shaving soap that I’ve ever used, 
and I’ve used them all, can compare with it. 

312 W. Vermont St. C. W. Crune. 











This is a testimonial from no celebrity—just from an average man. 
He has but one face to shave—have you more? He can appreciate 
shaving comfort as keenly as any man more famous. His letter is 
a sincere, unsolicited statement of what he has found in 


? JOHNSON’S 
Shaving Cream Soap 


It is cream, practically condensed lather itself, and ‘‘the Jather’s 
the thing’’; it brushes up instantly and luxuriously; softens 
the toughest beard without mussy finger rubbing; doesn’t 








It is put up in a hermetically sealed germ-proof 
collapsible tube containing 150 shaves—one-sixth of 
a cent a shave. 


Every Druggist Sells It. Price 25c 


Send name and address with 
ac, stamp for 20-shave trial tube. 







Our reputation and guarantee back of it. 





FOR Ps ADE 


The VALUE of SAFETY RAZOR BLADES is in the STROPPING 


Inasmuch as various makes of blades are ground at different angles, it is necessary 
for the Stropping Machine to be set at the angle at which the blade was ground and honed. 
Perfect results cannot be obtained in any other way. The “Griffon” Automatic 
Stropper is made in three distinct models. 

MODEL A—For MODEL B-For MODEL C—For 
Gem Jr., Ever-Ready Star, Gem, Gillette. 
Keen Kutter,Enders, etc. ‘‘ Griffon,’ etc, 





Send us three of your discarded blades 
(any make) and 4c. in stamps for post- 
age—we will return the blades better 
than new, proving the delightfully keen 
edge this strop will put on old blades 


Simply push the handle to and fro; no matter how you use it, a perfect edge results. 


* At your dealer’s —-or sent, all charges prepaid, upon GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS 
Price $2.00 receipt of price by makers. Mention coon waned: 473 Broadway, New York 
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the text as to keep the reader constantly 
alert for the next bon mot. 

‘Beginning with the masterpieces of the 
early engravers, of which several dating as 
far back as 1445? (the interrogation mark is 
the author’s own) are reproduced as illustra- 
tions, Mr. Keppel proceeds to develop his 
subject in ways by which he advances histor- 
ically by several stages until he reaches our 
own inimitable Joseph Pennell. The chap- 
terson James McNeill Whistler, who he tells us 
had no more right to this middle name MeNeill 
than the author has to that of Plantagenet 
or Hohenzollern, as he was baptized plain 
James Abbott Whistler, are full of pleasant 
reminiscence, as is also that upon Mr. Pen- 
nell and his talented wife, Elizabeth Robbins 
Pennell. Those that follow are devoted to 
British and foreign artists who have achieved 
certain popularity and among them Mr. Kep- 
pel discusses the work of D. G. Cameron, 
Henri Fantin-Latour, and such illustrators 
of Punch as Charles Keene, Phil May, John 
Leech, and George Du Maurier. These chap- 
ters are followed in turn by a practical chap- 
ter in which the author explains what etch- 
ings are, how they are made, on what they 
are printed, and of what a proof consists. 
There are in addition a glossary and a bib- 
liography that will prove useful to every col- 
lector of prints. More than 260 masterpieces 
of the etcher’s art embellish the book. Alto- 
gether the author has produced a charmingly 
written and. instructive volume, tastefully 
illustrated and serviceably bound. 


Kleiser, Grenville. How to Degelop Self-Con- 


fidence in Speech and Manner. 8vo, pp. 388. How 
to Argue and Win. 8vo, pp. 310. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. Each, $1.25 net. 

Mr. Kleiser’s two volumes, both new this 
season, follow up the excellent work he has 
already done in giving instruction in public 
speaking and in his works entitled “How to 
Speak in Public,” “Power and Personality 
in Speaking,’ and “Humorous Hits Before 
an Audience.” He teaches above all things 
the art of persuasion, a first quality in which 
is self-confidence. The main thing is, so to 
employ one’s personality as to force one’s 
convictions on the minds of other men. He 
holds that want of confidence is often the 
result of ignorance, and sometimes of timidity, 
if not of cowardice. How to correct both 
faults he aims to point out. A man must not 
only know that he is right, but must have 
the courage of his convictions and the faculty 
of making them known to others. 

Lindsay, Forbes. Panama and the Canal To- 
day. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 432. Illustrations and 
maps. L.C. Page & Co. $3. 

This complete, handsome, and most read- 
able as well as informing volume describes 
itself in an old-fashioned title-page as an 
historical account of the canal project from 
the earliest times, with special reference to 
the enterprises of the French company and 
the United States, with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the waterway as it will be ultimately 
constructed; together with a brief history of 
the country and the first comprehensive ac- 
count of its physical features and natural 
resources. This leaves little to be said, save 
that the plan is admirably carried out, and 
the reader would seem to know, when he had 
finished the volume, all that is necessary of 
the subject, and much more. In addition to 
fifty-three photographic illustrations three 
detailed maps are given; and an Appendix 
gives the text of the “convention” under 
which our Government and that of the Re- 
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work; and several useful tables of statistics, 
distances, etc. 
Low, Will H. A Painter’s Progress. Illustrated. 


8vo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. Postage extra. . 


The six divisions of this book were orig- 
inally delivered as the Scammon Lectures at 
the Chicago Art Institute in April, 1910. 
They contain reminiscences and records of 
the writer’s own life in so far as these illus- 
trate the record of American art, past and 
present. They have been only slightly re- 
vised in order to preserve their original char- 
acter as informal talks. The six titles are: 
The Awakening of Vocation, The Education 
of the Artist, The Problem of Self-Support, 
Experiences in the Old World, Thirty Years 
at Home and Abroad, Our Present and Our 
Future. There are sixteen illustrations, pho- 
tographs selected by the writer from the 
works of celebrated painters, old and new. 


ii. Illus- 
ork: The 


Pom 


Mackenzie, William Munro. 
. New 


trated. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 180 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Works on Pompeii are sufficiently numer- 
ous, but, as a rule, they partake much of the 
character of the guide-book, or they are arche- 
ological treatises, filled with matter of an 
antiquarian and often technical interest. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book does not belong to either 
category. It is written from a humanistic 
standpoint and reconstructs the ancient city 
in a way that will prove attractive to the 
general reader as well as the specialist. A 
history of Pompeii is given, and then the 
city is, as it were, rebuilt for the benefit of 
the traveler, the author using for this pur- 
pose the assured results and the most recent 
discoveries that have been made in Pom- 
peiian excavations. Especially attractive, 
and of great value in giving a vivid concep- 
tion of the ancient city, are the twenty full- 
page illustrations in color, painted by Alberto 
Pisa. There are also four reproductions from 
photographs of art objects, and two plans. 


Markino, Yoshio. A Jounnese Artist in Lon- 


don. Illustrated. 12mo. hiladelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $2 net. 


The writer and illustrator of this book 
spent four years in San Francisco before go- 
ing to London, where he studied art in the 
midst of adversities. He was at various times 
a model, a tombstone maker, a magazine 
illustrator. He made teeth for a dentist, 
scrubbed floors and cleaned windows, and 
assisted in the staging of “The Darling of the 
Gods.” His battles with starvation are told 
in an English language all his own which 
makes up in its effectiveness and humor for 
its lack of conventionality. The illustrations, 
eight in color and four in monochrome, are 
well mounted on rough blue pages, and give 
a brilliant and original conception of London 
scenes and types. 


Matthews, Brander. Moliére—His Life and 


His Works. Portraits. 8vo, pp. 385. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. net. 

Professor Matthews has here brought to 
fruition a hope first awakened nearly forty 
years ago, the hope that he might one day 
write and publish a life of Moliére. The work 
may be accepted as the most notable of his 
many writings. Not only are the facts of 
Moliére’s life set forth, but his development 
as a dramatist and his relations to the Louis 
XIV. period. Enthusiasm for the subject 
pervades the book. Moliére to the author is 
the chief figure in the literature of France, 
and among comic dramatists the foremost in 
the world. The volume has already been 
noticed in greater detail in these columns. 
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Drop This Hint 
If you did not get 
one last Christmas 
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a Smile” 








Standard Set, with Stropping Attachment and 
6 Double-edged Hollow-ground Blades $5.00 
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DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
DURHAM DUPLEX_RAZOR CO., Ltd., 86 Strand, London 





me This FREE Book 


Peepeaad Tels You How 


enefits of out-of-door 
D fe) re) a s sleeping at all seasons— 
Tab oleia 


the face only coming in 
contact with the crisp, 
OwnRoom 


out-door air—the body 
enjoying all the com- 
forts of a warm room, 
by using a 


Walsh Window Tent | 


It is provided with both awning and screen to protect 
the sleeper from drafts, storms, cold or insects. It can 
be instantly adjusted to any window without using nails 
or screws to mar the woodwork. Every sleeping room 
should be equipped with one. At dealers generally—if 
not at yours, write for free book—What Fresh Air Will 

and name of dealer. 

R ded RB. 





Physicians Everywhere. 
Cabinet Mig. Co., 
803 Main 8t.Quincy, Ill. 





A Happy 


4 
Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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3 |- Michel, Emile. Great Masters of Landscape 
Painting. Pp. 432. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $7.50 net. 


Imitations 


The, most regrettable 
feature about the many 
imitations of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond is that the 
firms who buy these 
imitations are themselves 
unconscious imitators of 
the firms who use the real 


Ad fpimpshie 
Bond 


The “feel” and ‘‘crackle” 
of Old Hampshire Bond 
are unmistakable to the 
man who has used it once, 
while the water-mark will 
identify it to the neophite. 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestive specimens of letterheads, 
and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond. Write for it on your 
present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world making 
bond paper exclusively. 

















For 15 Years , 
We Have Paid 


on money entrusted to our care. We 
have satisfied customers in practically 
every state and territory in the Union. 
Money invested with us may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice 
and without loss of dividends for a 
single day. 

Why we can pay 5%—Why our 
plan of doing business is absolutely 
safe and sound— Why our customers 
have ample security for every dollar 
invested with us is fully told in— 


The Booklet. 
Write for it today. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











not strictly a history of landscape painting; 
nevertheless it is written in chronological 
order, and it may be said that no consider- 
able name is omitted. 
whereas the landscape existed in ancient 
Roman wall-painting it was merely decora- 
tive and became strictly pictorial only with 
the Italians of the fifteenth century, and espe- 
cially with Leonardo, who developed its prin- 
ciples scientifically. The work omits all no- 
tice of Japanese art and of living artists. It 
discusses the work of the early Italian school, 
the Flemish school, the early German school, 
the seventeenth century in France, the Dutch, 
Spanish, and English schools, the modern 
French school, and concludes with a chapter 
on modern schools in general. It *contains 
170 minor reproductions and 40 photo- 
gravure plates. : 


Mitford, Mary Russell. Our Village. Intro- 


duction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 100 illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson and 16 colored plates from 


drawings by Alfred Rawlings. Pp. 256. The Mac- 


millan Co., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London. 
1910. $3.50 net. 

Early in the nineteenth century every one 

was familiar with Miss Mitford’s life and 
work—her poems and plays, her novels and 
essays. Her best known, tho not her favorite 
book, was “Our Village,” which is here re- 
produced in a beautiful edition, profusely 
illustrated, with an introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. This introduction con- 
tains a brief sketch of Miss Mitford’s life, in 
which the writer pays a sincere tribute to 
the lovable personality of the dear, quaint 
little woman, who was the cherished friend 
of so many of the famous men and women of 
her time. 
“Our Village” is a series of papers descrip- 
tive of Miss Mitford’s home country—her 
walks, drives, and excursions into the fields 
and neighboring towns. She loved flowers 
like children, and children as well as flowers, 
and a faithful dog was always her companion. 
Every bit of nature was dear to her heart, 
and in her descriptiqgns she makes you see 
most vividly the peaceful village and each of 
the villagers to whom she alludes. Her word 
pictures are extremely graphic and her choice 
of words exquisite. The book is beautifully 
illustrated. Mr. Thomson has done the black- 
and-white sketches and has caught the very 
spirit of the writer. The facial expressions 
are unusually clever. The colored pictures are 
charming reproductions of Mr. Rawling’s 
sketches, all pictures of Miss Mitford’s home 
country. It would be hard to find a more 
attractive book than this for the holidays or 
any season. 


Modjeska, Helena. Memories and Impressions. 
= aac 8vo. New York: Macmillan Co. $4 

The autobiography of the great Polish 
actress is divided into three parts, childhood 
and youth, Poland, and the New World. It 
ends with intimate pictures and descriptions 
of her home life in California. She writes in 
a swift, easy, and personal style, and she 
tells something of as varied a set of celeb- 
rities as one is apt to meet in the pages of one 
book: Booth, Ristori, Salvini, Rubinstein, 
Paderewski, Joachim, Irving and Jefferson, 
Longfellow and Whitman, Sienkiewicz, 
Coquelin, Millais, and Alma Tadema, and in- 
numerable others, all of whom she knew well 
and in a unique way. The book contains 
sixteen plates and a great number of lesser 














illustrations scattered through the text. 
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This large folio volume translated from the 
French of a critic now old and celebrated, is 
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In the old days when we w 
selling ‘‘the trade,’’ one of a 
shrewdest customers made this 
experiment: 


He purchased a quantity of one 
of our brands and put the cigars 
up in two different packages. 


One kage he put up in tinfoil, i 
box of Ene appearance, and labelled them, 
two for a quarter. 

he balance of this same brand he put 

up in a plain box, in crude fashion, and 
ed them at 5c each. 

© two for a quarter cigars were big 


ers. 

The five cent ones stayed in the case. 

he smoker was stung—is still stung, 

When we originated the “direct from 
factory to you So in this cigar busi- 
ness, we secured the custom of thousands 
of wise smokers who were glad to 
know that beg bonght upon a bisis of 
mutual good faith. 

Our “‘direct from factory to you'’ plan is a 
simple, common sense proposition, because 
when you buy from us you don’t have to pay the 
one, two or three, and—sometunes—four middle- 
wen their profits, commissions and expenses. 

That's just why we can and do sell the same 
values at half the price tht you now pay at retail. 

The best proof of this is that we have, for 
years, been doing exactly this thing for tens of 
thousands of the most critical smokers who buy 
from us year in and year out. 


Our. SAFE INVESTMENT, either in a 5-inch 
Panetela or a 4% inch Londres, at $4.00 per 
hundred, is a fair sample of ourline. It hasan 
Havana filler and Sumatra wrapper—not a full 
ten-cent value, altho you have paid ten cents 
for cigars not so good—but a cigar that gives a 
b-cent sinoker a double value, at 4 cents, and 
tuts the 10-cent smoker's cigar expenses in two. 
Try it, at our risk. 


—Send $1.00 for a Sample of Twenty-five (25)— 
OUR GUARANTEE 


All cigars we ship are guaranteed to 
please you and if, fur any cause, they do 
not, we will refund your fall purehase 
price, in ensh, or exehange eigars with 
you, charging nothing for those you may 
have smoked, if not satisfactory. Trans- 
portation each way at our expense. 


Here is a li tle departure: order 100, 
indicating your good faith, by business card 
or reference, and when you get them, suioke as 
many as necessary, from any part of the box. 
If not suited, send back the remainder of the 
package, for full credit, cr remit within ten 
(10) days. 


To-day—NOW, while you think of it, do one of 
three things - Send us your dollar forthe sample 
; send us your order as indicated in our de- 
parture from our regular plan ~ or send for our 
catalog, LED REVERIES, which tells you 

Photo, Fendres aj}. about it. 

Being ** The Pioneers’’ in the mail order cigar business, we make 
reference to our customers everywhere, or to any mercantile source 
JOHN B. ROGERS & COMPANY 
“The Pioneers” 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


All who are called upon to speak 
from platform or pulpit can gain 
much from a study of William J. 





10 Wall Street 





Bryan’s methods. 
“* You shall not press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold. 
1 and k e 
Tien PtP ecetnation Jos ths proiaente of txt 0. Be 





Never since that notable speech has William 
Jennings Bryan's wonderful power as an orator 
been doubted by either his political friends or 
opponents. 


This man probably has spoken to more people 
than any other man who ever lived. And— 

His eloquence belongs to our own time—is a 
product of this day and generation—is the kind 
of speech used effectively before your fellow men 
TO-DAY. : 


Now for the first time his principal speeches 
have been printed in two permanent volumes, 
personally revised and arranged by the orator. 
Mrs. (Mary Baird) Bryan has added a bio- 
graphical introduction, which we supplement 
with portrait illustrations showing Mr. Bryan 
at various ages. 


Besides many famous political speeches, the 
two volumes contain these oratorical gems: 

*€ Patriotism,” ‘‘In London on Thanksgiving Day,” 
“Man,” “Radicalism and Conservatism,’ ‘‘The White 
Man’s Burden,” “‘ Missions,” ‘‘ At the Peace Congress,”’ 
“The Value of an Ideal,” ‘‘ Faith,” “The Prince of 
Peace,” “ The Price of a Soul,” “‘ Character,” ‘ Present. 
ing a Copy of Gray’s Elegy,” ‘‘To His Neighbors,’ 
“Memorial Day at Arlington,” ‘‘ At His Reception in 
Lincoln,’’ ‘‘ Commerce,” ‘‘ The Conservation of Natural 
Resources,’’ ‘‘ Lincoln as an Orator,”” ‘‘ Dreamers.” 

“ Nota few judges pronounce Mr. Bryan the greatest 
living orator in the English ].nguage.”—Toronto Globe. 

“« Mrs. Bryan deserves great credit for her critical appre- 
ciation of her husband’s work and place in the world.’’ 

. VY. Press. 

The two volumes mailed to you postpaid for 
$2.15, Price $1 net each volume in the stores. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and Londes 
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Peary, Robert E. The North Pole. Its Dis- 
cover 4 in 1909. Illustrated. Large 8vo. New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. Ornate Cloth 
cro, See mai een ease | XMAS 

in 4 cloth, $5 net; 25. ees 
rapes autograph edition, limited to Boo signed ’ . 


and numbered copies, half crust levant, $15 net; 
postpaid, $15.50. 


Colonel Roosevelt contributes a preface to Pj 

this complete account of Peary’s discovery Ipe 
of the North Pole. The book opens with a 

description of the plans and preparations of y 
the expedition, its setting out, the welcome oO 

of the Eskimos, winter quarters, and the final e 
dash. It is all told in a personal and popular 
style, and the more scientific data are with- 
held for the three appendices, which contain 
records of the observations, with facsimiles 
of them in their original form. A large folded 
map of the polar regions is appended. There 
are 100 black-and-white illustrations based 
on photographs, and eight full-page photo 
enlargements in color, one of which is an ex- 


cellent full-length portrait of Peary in his 
arctic dress. 


Peixotto, Ernest. Romantic California. 8vo, | ra 
pp. are New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. is, 
$2.50. ee 

California is Mr. Peixotto’s native State. Rey 
He is a painter as well as writer. This volume se 


derives value from both talents and from the 
accident of birthplace. It will be liked for 
the descriptive power and genuine feeling 
that pervade many fine passages. The author 
finds much in California that harks back to 
the Old World—to Italy, in the color and 
movement of the vineyards, and the Ligurian 
loiterers on the wharfs, to Old Castile in the 
tiled roofs of Santa Barbara, and to the Span- 
ish fathers in the cloisters and towers where 


pie prin oti as when they called the faith- Take it from me, I know! Here’s the gift tnat’ll please 4im most— 
ner Prince Albert tobacco, the joy smoke.’’ Any kind of package you 
Pickwick, Mr. [Pages from the ‘ Pickwick like best ! 
Papers” of Dickens.] Illustrated in color by Frank Ike Dest - 
Reynolds. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Nisin: -aleagheen of the . “Rickwick FO Bags we As a glass humidor filled with this wonder-smoke— 
Papers” are included in this book, with twen- C 
ty-five full-page illustrations in color by 


Has a sponge in the top that keeps the tobacco bang-up for quick action. 
Frank Reynolds, mounted on colored insets. 


After the tobacco’s gone, he’ll keep his cigars in the humidor, see ? 
Most of the memorable scenes are recalled : 
afresh, and the artist has a thoroughly orig- PRINCE ALBERT is the tobacco marvel of the day. Never bit 
inal conception of Alfred Jingle, Sam Weller, anybody else’s tongue; just guess it won’t bite 4s. Take our say-so, buy it 
The Fat Boy, Mrs. Leo Hunter’s Party, NOW while dealers are stocked up. 


Sargeant Buzfuz, and Mr. Wardle, not to 
_mention Mr. Pickwick himself, who appears Prince Albert is also sold in ten cent tins and 5 cent bags. 

radiantly in the frontispiece. The best of If your dealer is ‘‘clean-out’’ send us 8 cents for an 

Piekwick is here assembled and reviewed introductory package. This offer good only in U. S. 

through the eyes of an accomplished water- 

color artist, with the aid of large, clear print, 


Eri hina. ais ae. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., - Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Prichard, Hesketh. Hunting Camps in Wood 


tH RA Ney Fak, Nie ala “ce || THE ONLY REAL GIFT 
net. 


Mr. Prichard is one of the best-known FOR MEN 
English big-game hunters, and a model rep- Magnifico and Londres Cigars 


resentative of this class, which means that he 








° *, ADJUSTABLE SHAVING 
Rite-Lite Ap eres ayes 
“NO SHADOWS SHAVING” Price Delivered 


Raises and lowers 8 "gees - ater s2 
in. Slides 14 inches Z . ain cee 
in fron tof window. ™ 7 in. Dble. 








: é : Those good Key West-Habana cigars direct Nickeled fixtures. (1 side 
is an observant and well-informed naturalist || from Key West hinsteGame®’” * ibeucl sites mirror. preter 
and a hunter who never kills wantonly. If Equal to Imported Turns on swivel. Money 
they who inveigh against sport with the beconse sade os ta Wakes a Habana Excellent Xmas Gift back if not 
rifle did but know it, it is such men as this |} ‘2p2ccoJn aty of Key West, whose climatic con- 


Dealers write for terms satisfied 


ditions are identical with Habana. So closely do Rite-Lite Shaving Glass Co.,245N.Salina St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


who are doing more than any one else (in- MAGNIFICO AND LONDRES 

cluding the said complainants) to put an end anperece the Soper, ht one man out . of a 
ousand can distinguis e ditterence. ese 

to useless slaughter and to conserve game || cigars are positively direct from Key West factory 

and animal life in general. The “hunting|} No. 20 > soe at factory price. Every cigar 

” shed i if warrante ee 

camps descri in the present volume, with MAGNIFICOS, made of best Vuelto Abajo (Habana) 

the enthusiasm of a sportsman and love of leaf by skilled Cuban workmen. Sent prepaid 

the wilderness and the directness of a prac- ee ee ese snes 

tised writer, are as far apart as Patagonia|| LONDRES, our leader. Guaranteed Key-West. 








. Habana, mad: skill 
and Labrador, so that there is no lack of va- Habana povecte re Ne on omen 
riety; but the greater and to Americans box of 100 ........ RPETEAST, eeceoctes $5.00 

i i i - a A Rochester physician says of Barley Crystals 
more interesting part of the volume is de ALONZO REJAS CA. (P- 17. Testimonials) “"I am satisfied your claims 
voted to Newfoundland and its caribou, and (P. O. Box 184), Key West, Florida are not strong enough. It possesses very rare nutri- 
to moose-hunting in Canada. Then, by way References : First National and Island City National Banks, tive value, while it has a most satisfactory emollient 


of a contrast. which American deer-hunters ||“ Vt; 06" ‘0t Baitint® FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Every Corn 
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Comes Away Freely 





Illustration Actual Size 


Note the Narrow Band 








This Removes the Corn This Protects It 


Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round the toe. 





This is the “ Blue-jay way” to remove 

paCOFQs : 

Place the downy felt ring of a Blue-jay 
Corn Plaster directly over the corn so the 
medicated center rests on top. 

The ring prevents chafing and stops all 
pain instantly. 

At the same time that wonderful medi- 
cation begins its persuasion—no pain 
whatever. 

In 48 hours the thing is completed— 
you simply lift the corn out. 

Neat, simple and safe. 
effective. 


-Bluesjay 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 


Absolutely 


(54) 


Corn Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 





No spreading liquid to make the toe 
sore—no mushy salve. Nothing at all 
. hurtful or disagreeable. 

Millions today are free from corns be- 
cause of these marvelous little corn plas- 
ters. More than 10,000 are sold every 
day. 

Bat the one way to know is to try them. 
Get a paclage today of any druggist. 

We will make good the above if you 
wish, before you pay any money. fost 
say “‘ Blue-jay ” on a postal and we'll send 
you a plaster—free. 


15¢ and 25c 
per Package 








Used Automobiles 


ERY often a car that has been 
run a few thousand miles or 
a model that is a year or two old, 
answers every purpose. We reach 
thousands of subscribers who own 
automobiles. Some of them are 
advertising in this issue that they 
would sell a used car at a price. 
Have you read these advertise- 
ments? They are on page 1131. 
If you do not find there the model 
or the style car you are seeking 
perhaps we can help you. Address 


Automobile Dept. 


Theliterary Digest 

















My three thou- 
sand styles of elec- 
tric lighting glass 
aremade for definite 
lighting effects. 

Each globe or 
shade makes the 
most of the light. 


_ My“PearlGlass” 
lamp-chimneys fit every style 
and size of burner. They make 
the flame give its best light, 
because ‘they give it the right 
draft. They are tough and never 


crack from heat. 
My name is on them all, and my Index 
describes them. Send for it. 


MacseTu 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





~S 


\ Spits Be | tans 


ae 


ANTICOR sai. 





At Last! Here Is Something New 
Painlessly, instantly removes corn 
or foot callous affording immedi- 


Chiropodist, save time, money, 
and keep your feet in perfect con- 
dition forever. Gold and recom- 
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will appreciate, a chapter is given to elk- 
hunting in Norway—the elk of Norway be- 
ing substantially the same animal as the 
Canadian moose, but the methods of the 
chase are very different. Many photographic 
illustrations adorn the pages; and there is in 
addition a series of spirited drawings by Lady 
Helen Graham. The book is beautifully 


made, 
Roosevelt, Theodore. African Game Trails. 
oo Royal 8vo. Illustrated. Scribner’s, 1910, 
Mr. 


Roosevelt’s work, already widely 
known, is attractive, not only for the mat- 
ter which it contains but as a specimen of 
bookmaking. Specialists have lifted the book 
far above the level of hunters’ stories. It 
really belongs in any library of reference for 
Central Africa. Mr. Roosevelt was not only 
interested in hunting, but in the African 
landscape, the natives, the settlers, and the 
habits of wild beasts. His expedition was 
primarily scientific and in this respect its suc- 
cess has been already acknowledged. The book 
abounds also in keen observations of people 
and government, as well as the relations be- 
tween white men and the aborigines. The 
illustrations are numerous and striking. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s conviction that he has put his 
best literary work into this volume will be 
shared by its readers. Indeed, it seems likely 
that this work and his “ Winning of the West ” 
in the far future may survive all other books 
he has written. 


Schmucker, Samuel Christian. Under the Open 
Sky. Illustrated by Katherine Elizabeth Schmuc- 
ker. Pp. 308. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1910. 


It is a great pleasure to meet a book like 
this, whose aim, according to the author him- 
self, is “to help people who are feeling in 
themselves the quickening modern longing 
for contact with, and understanding of, 
Nature in her simpler manifestations,” and 
to realize how skilfully he has accomplished 
his purpose. The writer begins with Nature’s 
year—-“‘God’s New Year”—March, and, 
taking up in each chapter a new month, calls 
attention to the season’s development, pe- 
culiar to that month, the characteristic flower, 
bird, or insect, and relates of each some vital 
fact or traditional fiction that is easily re- 
tained in the memory. His style is sympa- 
thetic and fluent, and the exquisite marginal 
illustrations throughout the book add greatly 
to its charm and attractiveness. Each lover 
of the delights of our open country will find 
a constant revelation of Nature’s foresight 
and a stimulation of his powers of observa- 
tion in these glowing descriptions and will 
recognize under all the foundation of a scien- 
tific fact. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. 
illustrations in color by W. G. Simmonds. 
York: Hodder & Stoughton. 


The text of this holiday edition of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy is taken from that of the 
Oxford edition, and an introduction, “The 
Story of Hamlet” is contributed by Sir 
Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, “Q.” Its most im- 
portant feature, however, is the series of 
thirty illustrations in color by W. G. Sim- 
monds, mounted on rough brown inserted 
panels. In these pictures the characters of 
the play appear in a fresh light, not at all 
reminiscent of the theatrical types which 
they assume in the general run of illustra- 
tions and which they are always in danger 
of becoming in most people’s minds when 
they are not quickened by new and individual 


With 
New 
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Shelley, Henry C. Untrodden English Ways. 
Boston: Brown 
rar ‘Goth $1.0 net Half sae og $5.50 net. 
Mr. Shelley has won for himself in this 
work and in his “Literary By-Paths in Old 
England” well-deserved praise for his ap- 
preciative and vivid descriptions of those 
portions of England of which one knows, 
indirectly, by association, literary and other- 
wise, but which are not touched upon, with 
any fulness, in the ordinary book of travel. 
He takes us with him through the England 
that is haunting in reminiscences of the past, 
making not only the localities but their his- 
torical and literary backgrounds stand out 
again before us; and then guides us through 
country scenes and picturesque villages that 
have not this invisible but very real inter- 
est to recommend them and which are yet 
unmistakably and delightfully beautiful in 
themselves. In such a book the illustrations 
are naturally an important feature, and in 
this popular edition, containing a colored 
frontispiece, thirty-two full-page plates in 
half-tone, and thirty illustrations in the text, 
they are all that could be desired. 

Sloane, William Milligan. The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. New Library Edition. Illustrated. 
Four 8vo vols. 500 pp. each. New York: The 
Century Co. $10. 

This standard life by the professor of his- 
tory in Columbia University, first published 
in 1896, has passed through many editions 
and is now issued in permanent form with 
some revisions and additions, lengthening the 
whole text by about one-tenth. New chap- 
ters have been added relating to the Louisiana 
Purchase and St. Helena, and the portion 
concerning Napoleon’s youth has been en- 
larged. Reference lists are appended at the 
opening of chapters and divisions, so that the 
reader may expand his researches at any 
point he wishes. The illustrations in this 
edition are confined to portraits and maps. 

Stanton, Theodore [Editor]. 
Rosa Bonheur. Illustrated. 
Appleton & Co. $3 net. 

Without being a formal biography, this 
volume about the great French animal painter 
contains in chronological order all the events 
of her career, including many of her letters 
and notes of her conversations, together with 
recollections, anecdotes, and appreciations 
by many of those who knew her. It sets 
forth the picturesque circumstances of her 
family and their St. Simonian eccentricities, 
her early travels, how she adopted mascu- 
line clothes in order to pursue her studies of 
animals in the slaughter-houses without at- 
tracting attention, her life at Fontainebleau, 
and during the critical days of the Franco- 
German War, in which she took her part. 
The passionate love of the animals she painted 
is made the subject of one chapter. The book 
is illustrated with twenty-four full-page pho- 
tographs and fifteen engravings in the text. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of her most 
famous work, “‘The Horse Fair.” 


D. Walden. Illustrated by 
ye Sa pp. 440. New York: 


Reminiscences of 
8vo. New York: D. 


Thoreau, Henr, 
Clifton Johnson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell 

Mr. Johnson’s illustrations for Thoreau’s 
classic number thirty-five. They are in part 
drawn from Concord village, but mainly from 
Walden Pond and other points outside the 
village. They were chosen with special re- 
lations to Thoreau’s memorable sojourn at 
Walden. In an introduction Mr. Johnson 
gives an interesting statement as to the fate 
of Thoreau’s hut after he abandoned it. 
This volume is notable as a specimen of 
bookmaking, the type, paper, and binding 
being very satisfactory. 


‘ 
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Record 








Means Everything to Motor Car Purchasers 





O decisive have heen the 
repeated victories of the 
Abbott-Detroit in Amer- 
ican Blue Ribbon evens 
that the question of pur- 
chasing the right motor car 

has been settled absolutely. 

Itis certainly no cause for wonder 
that because the Abbott-Detroit has 
triumphed day after day and week 
after week, pitted against the highest- 
= cars, that it has become the 

t and only choice of discriminating 





P s who want the 
greatest value in a $1500 car. 


An Absorbing Story of Uninter- 
rupted B44. J, < 


The record reads like a novel! 
No motor car has ever done so much 
in so short a space of time. The 
makers did not consider racing the 
Abbott - Detroit until a few days 
before the last Vanderbilt Cup Races, 
when they suddenly decided to send 
a stock car after the famous trophy 
in this class. This was the Abbott- 
Detroit’s first race—and it finished 
second. 

Then followed an almost bewilder- 
ing succession of triumphs. For 
five straight weeks the Abbott-Detroit 
covered itself with glory winning 
races, taking places and breaking 
records. Trophies, telegrams and 
congratulations poured in from all 
sides. No other motor car ever 
equaled the record in the time. 





Has Never Failed to 
Place in a Race 


The Abbott-Detroit continues to 
hold the furious pace it has set and 
right up to this writing has an abso- 
lutely clean-cut record. Its superior- 
ity is as sharply defined as a knife 

ge. It has never failed to place in 
arace. In every contest entered it 
has finished among the first three 
cars. And many times it has flashed 
under the wire a winner of both first 
and second honors. 


Read the details of the victories of 
the Abbott-Detroit in the Book of 


Fore-Door 
Demi- Tonneau 
[Tonneau 


Detachable] 





the Abbott-Detroit, and understand 
that these determine absolutely the 
superiority of this car over any other 
car at $1500. 


Let Us Send You the Book 
of Abbott-Detroit 


This attractive illustrated book, 
showing the leading models, points 
out to you that the painting and 
trimming specifications of the Abbott- 
Detroit are parallel to those of any 
$4000 car on the market. 


That the Abbott-Detroit has 
Chrome Nickel Steel Construction 
in the transmission and rear axle 
with imported F. & S. Annular Bear- 
ings and Timken Roller Bearings. 


That the Abbott- Detroit has a 
complete electric light equipment 
of two electric headlights and com- 
bination electric and oil side and 
rear lamps and Bosch High Tension 
or Splitdorf dual ignition system. 


That when you purchase the 
Abbott-Detroit at Br 500 you get a 
fully standardized, perfectly balanced 
and completely equipped motor car. 


Just Sign Your Name to 
The Coupon 


And we will send the book which 
will tell you that such a superb 
motor car at $1500 means new motor- 
ing pleasures because it is capable 
of greater service to you than you 
have ever even attempted to exact 
from another car or ever expected to 
be able to afford. After you have 
filled in the blank space with your 
mame and address, tear out this 
coupon and mail it to us. 

In addition to sending you the 
Book of Abbott-Detroit, we’ll give 
oe a letter of introduction to our 
local agent, who will be pleased 
to show you the Abbott - Detroit 
and extend to you every courtesy 
possible. 

Dealers writing for terri 
open will be made our regular 

roposition. 


still 
gency 


PRICES: 

Model B. Five Passenger Tour- 
ing Car, Standard Equipment, 
$1500, f. 0. b. Detroit. 

Roadster, Standard Equipment, 
$1500, f. o. b. Detroit. 

Fore-door Demi-Tonneau (ton- 
neau detachable), Standard 
Equipment, $1650, f.o. b. Detroit. 

Coupe, S$ lard uipment, 
$2350, f. o. b. Detroit. 

ABBOTT MOTOR CO. 
119 Waterloo St., Detroit, Mich. 


“The Place For You to Sign.” | 








OSs Fsikc cca cade cqoneans 
| Address ...,.. ceeeeieeeeeeees : 
Distributors 
Craig Auto Co., 465 Woodward 


ave., etroit, Mich.: M. M. Levy 
& Co., 2410 Strand, Galveston, Texas, 
H. J. Lindsmith & Co., Lima, O.; 
Royal Automobile Co., 517 Second 
ave., wanee Minn.; Snyder 
Auto Co., 763 E. Long st., Columbus, 
O.; Whitten Motor Vehicle Co., 200 
Meeting st., Providence, R. I.; Sulli- 
van Auto Co., S. Charleston, O.; 
George L. Reiss, 1776 Broadway, New 
Vork City; J H. Wri ht, 38 Market 
st., Auburn, N. Y.; D. A. Michael, 
Daytonia, Fia.; Burdick & 
231 Riverst., Troy, N. Y 
Co. of New E 
Boston, Mas 
Ia.; Bison 


Hartwell, 
.. A. D. Motor 
England, 9 Harcourt st., 
s.; J. S. Eby, W. Liberty 
Motor Co.,. Main an 
Barker sts., Buffalo, N. ¥.; T. J. 
Northway, 92 Exchange st., Rochester, 
N. Y.; A. D. Motor Co. of Pa., 211 
N. Broad st., Philadelphia, Pa.: Cen- 
taur Motor Co., 1725 Michigan ave., 
Chicago, IIl.; Van Vliet Fletcher 
Auto Co., 10th and Walnut sts., Des 
Moines, la.; John ere Plow Co., 
Dallas, Tex. ; E. C. Thompson, War- 
ren, Pa.; ones Auto Exchange, 
Wichita, Kan.; Abbott-Detroit Motor 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; H, H. Roberts 
& Son, Elmira, N. Y.: H. J. Tucker, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 











MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Safest Investment 


known. Yielding from 4% to 6% 


ULEN & 


BANKERS 





Write for 
Circular. 


co. 


CHICAGO 








Here is a Christmas Giit 
Every One Will Appreciate 


Keeps Private Papers Safe 


es trouble and expense. 
‘ 


This new Document File 
classifies each item and 
allows quick reference. 

Steel 





over with seal grain Keratol 

leather. Will last a life-time. 
strong manila pockets. 

Opens like a book. Expands 

to suit contents. 

Net price, $1.20, delivered. 

BARLER FILE CO., 106 Lake Street, Chicago. 





HOME-LIFE 


IN ORDER By A.T. Schofield, M.D. 
Good health, good sanitation. Sensible treatment of 
the body in the matter of bathing, food, good air, sleep 
and healthful surroundings. 12mo, Eioth, $ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


1.50. 

















covers bound all 






This chest is made of Southern 
Red Cedar, the delightfully fragrant wood 
that protects furs and other clothing against 
moths, mice, dust, dampness. No ca) 
lolly desiewsd 08 


The Xmas Chest 





mphor required. The style in 





home. 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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& hall or window seat chest. 


is esp y 
Hand-polished. Copper trimmings Many other styles. Factory to 
Freight prepaid. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CQ,, Dept. 30, Statesville, N. (, 


No dealer's profit. Write for Catalogue 
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Flexible 






Steers by the mere pressure of 
hand or foot on the steering-bar, 
past all other sleds and around 
every obstacle. 

- The FLexisie Fryer saves its cost 
in boots and shoes alone the first season. 
No dragging the feet. This prevents 
wet feet, colds, doctors’ bills. J¢ outlasts 
three ordinary sleds. 

Years ago we patented the principle of the 
famous FLEXIBLE FLYER steering-bar and now 
every one recognizes the superiority of ‘‘the sled 
that steers’’. 

Our patented grooved runners prevent 
skidding, and the FLex13Le Fiver has 
many other exclusivefeatures. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. 

Insist on the FLex1sLe Fryer and be 
sure to look for the trade-mark! 


Card-bocrd model free 


Let us send it. Also booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors showing coast- 
ing scenes, etc. ge will bring both. 
WRITE TODAY! 


S. L. ALLEN 6CO. 


Box 1100N, Phila., Pe.. 
Patentees & Sole Mfrs. 



































EVERY COZY CAB. MUST 
PROVE ITS WORTH 


“* Let me send you a Cozy Cab—FREE—for a month’s use. 
Keep it if you like it—send it back at my expense, if 
you don’t. 

I have perfected the one buggy that meets over. require- 
ment, every condition, every day in the year. he Cozy 
Cal e most serviceable, most f. ble, neatest 
looking buggy in the world. 

want youand your family and your friends to know the 
comfort, convenience and eee of the Cozy Cab. I 
want you to see for yourself how easily and quickly it can 
be changed from an open buggy to a closed Cozy Cab. I 
want you to try it—test it—in all kinds of weather and at 


my. expense. 

he ‘1911’ Cozy Cab Book contains pictures and descrip- 
tions ofall models. Your name and address on a 
brings it—postage paid.”’ 





FOUTS & HUNTER CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
: Dept. L-4, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Vedder, Elihu. 
trated. 8 
net. 

The title-page of Mr. Vedder’s book an- 
nounces that it was written “for his own son 
and that of his friends,” and continues to de- 
scribe it, in words better quoted than para- 


The Digressions of V.  Illus- 
vo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $€ 


phrased, as “containing the quaint legends 


of his infancy, an account of his stay in 
Florence, the garden of lost opportunities, 
return home on the track of Columbus, his 
struggle in New York in wartime coinciding 
with that of the nation, his prolonged stay in 
Rome, and likewise his prattlings upon art, 
tamperings with literature, struggles with 
verse, and many other things, being a por- 
trait of himself from youth to age.” Written 
throughout in this humorous and whimsical 
manner, it is divided into thirteen chapters, 
with an introduction, “Every man his own 
Boswell,” and an appendix, enumerating all 
the sales of his paintings. It contains repro- 
ductions of most of his works and an immense 
number of lesser pictures, decorations, tail- 
pieces, of all sizes and on every page—all in 
his familiar style. The frontispiece represents 
Mr. Vedder in his working costume. 


Washburn, Claude C. Pages from the Book of 
Paris. With 44 etchings and drawings by Lister 
C. Hornby. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3 net. 


The evident excuse for a book like this one 
is the pictures which give many charming 
and intensely personal views of Paris. The 
artist is an American, a native of Lowell, 
Mass., and is said to be under thirty. His 
work, however, which derives from Whistler 
perhaps more than any other master, has been 
acclaimed abroad. The Paris of overhanging 
buildings on deeply shaded narrow streets 
especially appeals to him, and any one for 
whom the enchantments of the Middle Ages 
are not dead will rejoice in them. Of course 
the outdoor life, in front of cafés, in the Bois, 
or along the boulevards, is not neglected. 

The text, which is contributed by Mr. 
Washburn, aiso an American and young, bears 
evidence of both these facts. His title warns 
you off from expecting any complete view 
of this myriad-hued city; indeed, what one 
gets is even more personal than the repre- 


sentations of Mr. Hornby. It is rather a view |. 


of Mr. Washburn’s mental interior as Mere- 
dith said of Mr. Henry James’s “ American 
Scenes.”’ James and Anatole France are the 
gods to whom the writer pays tribute. He 
is, however, in a stage of somewhat too acute 
self-consciousness. But when he allows him- 
self to be objective, as in the chapter “I 
Choose My Home,” and again in the quite 
charming account of a tragic little child life 
which enacted itself before his eyes “In My 
Court,” he is quite admirable. 


White, Andrew D. Seven Great Statesmen. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 552. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.50 net; postage, 20 cents. 

This volume of the distinguished publicist 
contains studies of seven fighters in “the 
warfare between humanity and unreason.” 
These seven are Fra Paolo Sarpi, the great 
Italian statesman of the late Renaissance; 
Hugo Grotius, the reformer of international 
law; Thomasius, the German who brought 
philosophy and law down to the common 
tongue; Turgot, the French economist; 
Stein, Cavour, and Bismarck, mighty states- 
men of modern times. Mr. White explains 
why in studying these men who have served 
the great intercsts of humanity, he has 
touched upon no Englishman or American 
partly by the fact that.during his many years 
of residence in Continental States, the study 
of Continental statesmen was forced upon 
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Are You YourBrother’s Keeper? 


Social problems are the problems of the day. 
They cannot be solved except by effort based on 
information. The American Institute of Social 
Service (Dr. Josiah Strong, President) issues 
carefully prepared studies upon these problems for 
each week in the year. They present the salient 
facts of the problems and suggestions for their 
solution. The Studies are now used by about 

12,000 Students Together with Some 500 Classes 

They are published under the direction of a 
National Advisory Committee of such names as 
Bishops C. P. Anderson, Samuel Fallows, D. 
H. Greer (of New York), E. N. Hendrix, H. 
W. Warren; Doctors J. C. Adams, Francis 
E. Clark (of the Society of Christian Endeavor) , 
Russell H. Conwell, Washington Gladden, 
Dean Hodges, Ira Landrith, Frank M. North, 
Herbert Welch; Profs. C. P. Fagnani, C. R. 
Henderson, Walter Rauschenbusch, Graham 
Taylor, W. H. Wynn. 


SUBJECTS FOR 1911: 
JANUARY: Safe-Guarding Children and 


1. The Scriptural Principles Involved. 2. 
The Dangers of Ignorance. 3. How to Give 
Needed Instruction. 4. Impurity in the 
Schools. 5. Impure Literature and Pictures. 
FEBRUARY: Amusements. 

1. The Need of Amusements. 
Perils in Amusements. 3. The Supervision of 
Amusements. 4. Religion and Amusements. 
MARCH: The Social Evil. 

1. Gravity of the Situation. 2. The White 
Slave Traffic. 3. Methods in the Social Crusade. 
4. The Double Standard and Christian Teaching. 
APRIL: Immigration. 

1. The Internationalism of Christ. 
of Immigration. 3. Economic and Industrial 
Effects. 4. The Immigrant in the City. 5. 
The Immigrant in the Country. 

MAY: The Needs Created by Immigration. 

1. The Need of Control. 2. The Need of 
Distribution. 3. The Need of Assimilation. 
4. Christian Treatment of the Immigrant. 
JUNE: What the Churches Can Do. 

1. What the Churches Are Doing. 2. What 
the Y. M. C. A. is Doing. 3. Our Oppor- 
tunity Through the Returning Immigrant. 4. 
The Church and the Immigrant. 

JULY : The Gradual and Reasonable Reduc- 
tion of the Hours of Labor to the Lowest 
Practicable Point, and that D of 
Leisure for All which is a Condition of 
the Highest Human Life. 

1, Existing Hours of Labor. 2. Evils of Leng 
Hours. 3. Advantages of Short Hours. 4. Effect 
Upon Employers’ Interest. 5. What Can the 
Church and Organized Labor Do About It? 
AUGUST: A Release from Employment 

One Day in en. 

1. The Worker’s Need of Rest One Day in 
Seven. 2. The Domestic and Social Need. 3. 
What Sunday Work is Necessary? 4. What 
Can We Do About It? 

SEPTEMBER: A Living Wage asa Minimum 
in Every Industry, and the Highest Wage 
that Each Industry Can Afford. 

1. Existing Wages. 2. The Rising Cost of 
Living. 3. Organized Labor and Wages. 4. 
Christian Principles as to Wages. 

OCTOBER: Accidents. 

1. Christ’s Valuation of Life. 2. Our Increas- 
ing Number of Accidents. 3. ‘The Reduction 
of Accidents in Foreign Countries. 4. What 
We Should Do. 5. Employers’ Liability. 
NOVEMBER: Sanitation and Hygiene. 

1. Health a Christian Duty. 2. Unsanitary 
Occupations. 3. Sanitary Legislation. 4. 
Housing and Sanitation. 

DECEMBER: Tuberculosis. 

1. The Tuberculosis Crusade. 2. Economic 
Causes of Tuberculosis. 3. The Need of Edu- 
cation. 4. What the Church Can Do. 5. 
Review of the Progress of the Kingdom 
During the Year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR STUDIES IN SOCIAL 
CHRISTIANITY, Bible House, New York 


2. The 


2. Facts 
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him. The studies are cast in biographical 
form and are designed for “the average man 
intelligently interested in foreign affairs.” 


Whiting, Lilian. ‘my. ihe Mee Tans. Page 3 
Co. ved. oth $1.50 net. Half 0 A $3.50 net. 

This popular edition of Miss Whiting’s 
book will be welcomed by those who have, 
like the author herself, sojourned in Italy and 
have thus felt at first hand the spell of that 
land of romance, while by others, who have 
not enjoyed the privilege, will be found much 
that they have missed. Such places as Na- 
ples, Amalfi, and Capri are sympathetically 
described, the spirit of the descriptions being 
largely the outcome of the author’s attitude 
toward Italy as suggested by her title for that 
country of “The Magic Land.” The social 
life of these cities is also brilliantly treated, 
a feature of the book for which Miss Whiting’s 
experiences as a resident in Italy renders her 
peculiarly well fitted. The volume is boxed, 
in style suitable for a holiday gift, and con- 
tains, for illustrations, thirty-two excellent 
full-page plates. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. Botitey Edition. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich said of Rebecca 
that she was “just the nicest child in Amer- 
ican literature.” Many people evidently have 
found her so, for, by the publishers’ announce- 
ment, 337,000 copies of her book have been 
sold since it was first published in 1903, and 
it is used as an English text-book in the Ber- 
lin public schools. The present library edi- 
tion is illustrated with eight photographs of 
scenes and actors in the dramatized version 
of the book which is still continuing its suc- 
cess of last year on the stage. The colored 


frontispiece is F. C. Yohn’s conception of this | 


successful heroine. 


Winter, William. Bhakeapeore's England. New 
Revised and_ Definitive Edition. Illustrated. 
lo 8vo. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $3 

Mr. Winter’s book has long been considered 
by many one of the “best volumes of Eng- 
lish travel that have ever appeared.” The 
late Thomas Bailey Aldrich wrote of the work: 
“These volumes about England are the love- 
liest things that have been done in this kind. 
Washington Irving lived among those scenes, 
but he never nestled so close to the poetic 
heart of England.” Mr. Winter, as he tells 
us in his preface, writes of England in the 
peculiarly appreciative way that marks his 
book because that country “has filled his 
mind with beauty and his heart with mingled 
joy and sadness.” A guide-book it most cer- 
tainly is not, nor is it a travel book, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, since it depicts 
“not so much the England of fact as the 
England created and hallowed by the spirit 
of her poetry, of which Shakespeare is the 
soul.” This new edition contains many new 
illustrations, and among its textual revisions 
are numerous textual amplifications. The 
tasteful binding, wide margins, and excell- 
we Rad lala ie make it a desirable gift 


Topsy-Turvy Fashions.—Old-fashioned gar- 
ments are, naturally, unfamiliar to five-year- 
old Helen. Recently, she was looking at the 
pictures in a somewhat ancient magazine, and 
observed an engraving of a woman equipped 
with far-spreading crinoline. 

“Oh, mama, look,” she exclaimed, “ here’s 
a foolish lady who’s wearing her hat for a 
skirt!” —Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Use the Sun’s Only Rival in 





The Rooms You Want Brightest 





The Holiday season requires an abundance of cheery, brilliant light 


in living, 


brightly lighted at very little expense 


WITH 


dining and guest rooms. Now every room in the house can be 








Everyone Can Afford Electric Lighting 





G-E MAZDA Lamps have doubled the 
amount of light obtainable from a dollar's 
worth of electricity—and improved its quality. 
Everywhere electric light users are substitut- 
ing G-E MAZDAS for older types of 
lamps. Since electric lighting is now avail- 


able at } its former cost, other lighting 
methods are being rapidly discarded in favor 
of the “* Sun's Only Rival.” 

Your electric light man or dealer will 
supply the proper sizes. _— with the rooms 
you want Eriebtest during these long winter 
evenings. 


Write today for your copy of the “ Dawn of a New Era In Lighting” — 


its 22 illustrated 
seven of pe al 


= contain lighting 
electors and much valuable information on modern 


costs and plans, sizes and 





where and how lamps should be used, etc. 


General Electric Company, 


ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 














Make somebody 
happy with a 


KODAK. 
Christmas, 1910. 


Catalog free at the dealers or by matt. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N,Y., The Kodak City. 

















Used Automobiles 


E print on page 1131 our first 

advertisements in the Depart- 

ment of Used Automobiles. We believe 

that this department, offering, as it does, 

a medium of exchange, the opportunity to 

sell and the opportunity to buy, will be 
found useful by our readers. 

We begin of course with a limited num- 
ber of advertisements. Some of our readers 
wanting’ a special kind of used car may 
not find exactly what they want advertised, 
and to those we offer this service. 

Write us stating the size car you want, 
whether runabout, five passenger or seven 
passenger or Limousine, also what make 
you prefer. If we can serve you and save 
you any money, we shall be pleased to do 
so. Address 

Automobile Department 


Theliterary Digest 
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OAL DE at of ot DE olf DL DLO 


ee rn di the 
hed Unted Snes Pim Cc and 
CRAVENETTE CO. miko! the wwe of 
Rubber 


3? 


C€C How to tell a 


(Regd. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Rain Coat 





None Genuine Without Them 


* RAIN COATS contain 
no rubber ; onnan an. uot 


not air-tight; will keep you 

oy com you to 

able odor 

in 

“Rain Will Neither Wet Nor Spot Them” 
The process used by the CRAVENETTE 

CO. to cloths does 


nd ee er eee 
SS Winter, cool 


wh is wiege o 
A“ ts a Soar can be 
m at times, 
bay pee nw will p Rese lock eon and dreary 
women’ 8 an 

chi es 8 sell the genuine “* CRAVE- 

NETTIE,” che LSE bo xis 
mei wt for Beste CLS L*) telling about these 


@wenclte@o, USA 


Office 100 Fifth Ave., cor. 15th St., New York 
CFO FOF FOTO FO TO TO TOO 


“An Guney ph Prevention i is Worth 
Pound of Cure.” 





THE PREVENTION i 


HORI- 


OF DISEAS TIES OF F INTERNAL 


TIONAL REPUTE. Two Volumes, 1081 pages, 
$7.50 per set. Write for particulars. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





DAGES 
LIQUID 
GLUE 


Tex] } CTS 


eer 


You can buy it now 
from your dealer in 
Pin sealing tubes 
ready for instant use; 
also in bottles with 
new patented cap. 
No waste-no leak- 
no -trouble. 
Demand _, 
L* PAGES 


Sold everywhere 
Library slips with every bottle and tube 
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CURRENT POETRY 


CIENCE and poetry—it is the old war, 

each arrogating to itself the entire 
field. Science “groping her way from world 
to world” with reverence for facts alone. 
Poetry, the priest believing that the only 
true logic is that of the rapt saint—regarding 
nature as an object, not to be understood, 
but to be revered and loved. Whether of 
the two is headed for the ultimate, we are 
convinced that the poet has the most fun. 
Mr. William Watson started the trouble 
by writing the following verses for The Daily 
Chronicle: 


You babble of your ‘‘conquest of the air,” 

Of Nature’s secrets one by one laid bare. 

Her secrets! They are evermore withheld: 

’Tis only in her porches you have dwelled. 

Could you once lift her veil as you desire, 

You were burnt up as chaff before her fire. 

When will you learn your rank and place in 
Mind? 

Art may create: Science can only find. 

You do but nibble at Truth: your vaunted 
lore 

Is the half-scornful alms flung from her door. 

Your lips her weak and watered wine have 
known; 

The unthinned vintage is, for Gods alone. 


It was not long before the challenge was 
taken up by Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, a well- 
known politician and scientist, who replies 
with these defiant lines: 


You ask, ‘‘When will we learn our rank and 
place?” 

We who dare rend the veil on Nature’s face. 

Take this for answer. We shall know not rest 

Till Nature is our plaything. Man’s behest 

Reaches undaunted to your sacred fields, 

And makes an Empire where the poet yields. 

You vaunt your gods! But these were made by 
men, 

Man, who made words, is greater than his pen. 

Tune, then, your muse to nobler harmony 

And sing of Man enthroned, as Man shall be. 

Emerged from Nature, Nature’s rebel son 

Mounts to his kingdom. It is well begun. 


This was not to be all. In Eden Phill- 
pott’s latest volume of verse (“ Wild Fruit,”’ 
John Lane Company) we find another addi- 
tion to the polemics. _ Mr. Phillpotts remon- 
strates with his brother poet in this wise: 


To Mr. William Watson, Who Flouted Science 


Ungrateful poet! Cans’t thou steep thy song 

In such unreason and melodious wrong? 

What Son of Science not forgot by Fame 

Did ever any “conquest” dare to claim? 

Pure hearts and patient! ‘Tis your priests and 
gods 

Have stricken down our searchers with their rods: 

As when Prometheus, for his mighty love, 

Suffered long martyrdom of jealous Love. 

Water your wine of scorn with tears, my friend; 

Flash round the world your eyes and mark the 
trend. 

Creators are not all the salt of earth; 

The Finders minister to joy and worth, 

Wisdom and sanity and sweetness too: 

They do their perfect work as well as you. 

Remember that these unchivalric stings 

Without forgiving Science had no wings; 

Sneer not again; flout nevermore her réle: 

She wafts your noble songs from pole to pole. 


“Rain in the Harbor,” from Harper’s 
Magazine, is like a little crayon in an artist’s 
sketch-book—pleasant to look at for a 
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fsterbrooK 


Stee/ Pens 


For business, 
thehome, schools 
—every purpose. 


Backed by 
a half-century’s 
reputation. 


At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 





New and Revised Edition 


History oF SOCIALISM 
In THE UNITED STATES 


mplote ecoount of the origin development, and 
guesemh status of ialisti throughout 
the United States, indispensable to an intelligent ap- 

recintion of socialism as it exists in this country. 
By Morzis Hitiqult. 

The Springfield Republican: “It is a clear and well-ordered 
compendium of what has been heretofore scattered and volumin- 
ous literature on the subject of 
America. . . . It is a serious and important work.” 


“12mo, cloth, $71 pages, $1.50 
Funk & Wagnalis Company 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 

















TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
A folding chart showing in pyr form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HuGo HirsH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 








YOU can help fight 


TUBERCULOSIS 











ONE ONE 

CENT CENT 

EACH EACH 
Red naa Seals 





For all your 
CHRISTMAS MAIL 
Buy them from the agents in your community. 
If seals are not on sale, WRITE TO 
The National Association 
for the 


Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 


105 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





moment, then turn to another page. 
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Rain in the Harbor 


BY LOIS E. BENNETT 


Wind from the east, and a wet rain falling, 
A tide that moves with uneasy force, 
Anxious tugs with hoarse voices calling, 
Leaden waters that show no course. 


Wet black wharves with slippery floorings, 
Boxes and barrels in long defiles; 

Anchored vessels that strain at their moorings, 
Restless waters lapping the piles. 


Wind from the east, and the drear rain beating, 
The thick smoke hovers and settles low; 

Far and away are the buoys repeating 
Solemn warnings, steady and slow. 


Gray-hooded launches in long rows swaying, 
Sloops and schooners that rock on the tide; 

Naked masts their slimness betraying, 
Whirling waters against the side. 


Wind from the east, and a chill rain drifting 
Over the city misty and gray; 

Out in the open the sea fog lifting 
And hiding the face of the sullen bay. 


Popular Mechanics contains a timely poem 
called “The Aviator”’: 


The Aviator 
BY CHARLTON L. EDHOLM 


He ranges new dominions 
On silken, sun-kissed wings, 
The flutt’ring engine sings; 
He mounts on tireless pinions. 


From cloud to cloud ascending 
He soars in golden light, 
While yet below is night, 

A night that seems unending. 


Upon the wings of morning 
He sees on twilit earth 
Afar the New Day’s birth, 

Its promise and its warning. 


~ 


The dove o’er floods returning 
Was watched, as we watch now, 
For spray of olive bough; 

Hark, all mankind is yearning; 


“What bring you, navigator, 
From shoreless seas of air, 
What token do you bear, 

What message, aviator? 


“Bright wings, come you with blessing 
Or fraught with death and wo, 
The harried race below 

With new, red fears oppressing?”’ 


No answer. Just the singing 
Of engines. That is all. 
While earth-bound gropers call, 

Dumb Fate o’erhead goes winging. 


The use of the words “ignorance” and 
“slovenliness” in our recent criticism of a 
poem called “Love’s Coming,” by Amélie 
Troubetzkoy, brings a protest from the 
author, and without discussing the justice of 
the characterization, we may admit frankly 
that they were undoubtedly rather harsh 
and ungracious terms. 


Erratic Popular Taste——‘“Young man,” 
said the woman at the ticket office, “why 
don’t you answer me when I ask you whether 
this is a moral and proper show?” 

“Because,” answered the theater treasurer 
frankly, “I’m not a good enough judge of 
human nature to know which way to answer 
_— losing a customer.”—Washington 
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Your Daughter’s Christmas 


IHY not ~~ke it memorable by providing a Christmas present for 
‘her wi. will last her as long as she lives—something that will 
come arousa every Christmas time even though you may not be 
here to have the pleasure of personally giving it to her? It 
will be your loving forethought which will provide the gift on 
Christmas days yet to come and you will have the satisfaction of knowing now 
that this will be one Christmas present that she will always be sure to receive. 
If, unfortunately, there should come for her Christmas celebrations without cheer 
—when everything may have gone wrong—when even bread and butter and 
roof may be in the balance—this Christmas gift of yours will step in and take the 
place of your parental care and affection—and see to it that she has the where- 
withal to provide the three daily meals—and the roof—and the clothing—for her 
and hers. Rather attractive sort of present to give, isn't it? Better than some 
gift which brings only temporary pleasure and which has no permanent or endur- 
ing value. & This Christmas gift that we are talking about—the Life Income 
policy of the Equitable Society—which provides a definite, fixed yearly sum for 
that dear daughter—giving her the policy on this Christmas day and if you so 
elect, the income when it becomes due, can be made payable on every Christmas 
day thereafter so long as she lives—and to nobody else—Something that a 
husband of hers cannot squander or misinvest—something that puts her beyond 
reach of the scheming adventurer—something that makes absolutely certain the 
necessaries of life if all her pleasures and comforts should go by the board— None 
too early to apply for it promptly when you see this, if you want to have the 
pleasure of giving it to her this Christmas. & This sort of policy would be the best 
Christmas present you could give your wife, too—if you have not already made 
some adequate provision which will insure her absolutely an annual income 


for the rest of her life. 








































“Strongest in the World” 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York 
Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to provide an annual 
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Just Published. By David James Burreli,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 
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VUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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_ — “The Dictionary Luxurious” i 
THE STUDENTS’ DE LUXE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


A beautiful new edition of the famous first abridgment of the Funk & Wagnalls 

' Standard Dictionary, bound in flexible full Morocco with round corners—titles and 
scroll on front and back covers in pure gold leaf—full gold edges—silk head-bands— 
gold-veined marbled linings—printed on thin, light-weight Bite paper—forming a 
volume fit to grace the finest parlor or library table. Rise 83 x6 x 1}in. Weight, 35 oz. 
Meets the most exacting require- ful illustrations. Full, exact and 
ments of a modern abridged diction- clear definitions. Very useful appen- 


Price 
ary. 61,000 words and terms— $ 5 dix. Order early to avoid Christmas 
thousands of mew words, 1,200 taste- * tush. All bookstores, or 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
UP 7,000 FEET IN AIR. 


R. J. ARMSTRONG DREXEL has (or 
will have) a great deal of money. He 
also belongs to a lot of clubs and, worse still 
(according to the New York World), has an 
English accent. With all these things against 
him he rammed his monoplane up 7,000 feet 
nearer heaven than most of us will get for 
a while and lived to tell the following yarn. 
Incidentally Mr. Drexel has since beaten his 
previous record by something over 2,000 feet, 
but probably made no further discoveries 
at that height. He says: 


It is difficult to tell why I first started in 
for aviation, I hardly know myself. I 
was at Pau and I looked over M. Bleriot’s 
school there. He had twenty pupils, and 
suddenly I made up my mind to learn to 
fly too. This was in January last. I had 
one go right away. I don’t think I made very 
much of a success of it. 

Then I entered as a pupil. He charges 
$400 for the course and then you can get your 
certificate as an aviator. This required that 
you stay six minutes in the air, flying around 
a circle of 150 yards radius. Things were 
pretty new then, but I got on, trusting a lot 
toluck. The first thing they do is to let you 
run the machine over the ground after show- 
ing you the controls. 

The Bleriot is run by a wheel which acts 
almost likea pendulum. It works on a pivot, 
up and down and right and left. You steer 
with your feet. Pulling the wheel back 
makes the tail fall and you go up in the air. 
Pushing the wheel makes you descend. And 
mind, if you lose your control, it is finished 
unless you are at a great height. Then you 
might possibly pick up your control again, 
but probably not. 

T lost my control all right in my first flight, 
but I was not up high enough to do much 
damage. I only went through afence. And 
I had gone up eighty feet before I knew I 
was even off the ground. Everybody will 
tell you the same thing who has tried flying 
—you are off the ground before you know 
it. When you think you are up ten feet 
you are probably up 200. It is the most 
fascinating sport in the world, just the same. 

Confidence eventually comes to all aviators. 
I got mine when I received my Gnome motor. 
When one goes up in the air one never en- 
counters the same conditions twice, and it 
takes a wonderful motor to master all vary- 
ing conditions. 

Well, I got.my bearings in my Bleriot and 
I went up 7,000 feet in thirty minutes. If 
the wrong thing had happened I might have 
gone down tail first or head first. There is 
hardly any way to get back all right unless 
you are able to catch the planing angle. 

At such a height you lose contact with the 
earth. You can’t see very much. But you 
can feel that you are all right. The height 
doesn’t worry me at all, yet I can’t look over 
the side of a house without feeling rather 
queer. I can’t stand on the edge of a preci- 
pice or look out of the window of a sky- 
scraper—it makes me feel funny. But up in 
an aeroplane I have none of those feelings. 
When I am up high I feel perfectly safe. Of 
course it is awfully cold and you get the. 
propeller blast right in the face, which is not 
at all inspiring. 

If the motor stops at one of those lofty 





heights you must plane down, and there you 
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take a chance with your ear-drums, for if you 
come down too rapidly they will break and 
you will be deaf for life. The sudden change 
from high altitudes is apt to affect one in 
other ways, too. Morane had to plane down 
from 7,500 feet this year at Trouville and he 
was out of his head for half an hour after- 
ward, but he saved his ears. The great 
trick is to keep on swallowing as you come 
down fast—I have come down at the rate of 
eighty miles an hour. 

At great heights if one gets a gust of wind it 
is necessary to act intuitively—there is no 
time to think. That is why instruction and 
practise are so essential to successful flying. 


Regarding the future of the aeroplane, Mr. 
Drexel seems to think it problematical. ‘Of 
course,” he says, ‘it will have its place in 
war’—a remark which somehow seems 
pessimistic, or at least vague, when one re- 
calls General Sherman’s interpretation of 
war. But to resume: 


There is one thing I am sure of—the ideal 
aeroplane will not be like the one we have 
now. It will be able to fly 100 miles an hour 
and keep at it hour after hour. It will be 
able to carry the fast mails anywhere and 
everywhere. Then it will become a com- 
mercial matter. To-day it is only a sporting 
one. Even when they are perfected I don’t 
think aeroplanes will ever get very common. 
They are—and seemingly always will be— 
very. expensive. 

Personally, I have always liked flying high. 
It is far safer than going across country. 
If you are up high enough you get a chance 
to look around and choose a landing-place. 
Anybody with experience, under ‘good con- 
ditions, can go up 6,000 feet without thinking 
much about it. And one is just as safe at 
7,000.feet as one is at seventy. It is only 
a question of your ear-drums in coming down. 
And the higher up you are the better the 
air currents are apt to be. It isn’t any fun, 
let me assure everybody, getting tossed in a 
machine and trying to right yourself before 
you turn: turtle. 

Think of what the aeroplane has done in 
a year, and think what may be done in the 
future. Last year at the memorable flights 
at Reims the highest altitude was 400 feet. 
Now 6,000 feet is common. Several of us 
have done 7,000 feet, and Johnstone, the 
American, who holds the world’s record, 
has been up 9,714 feet, 528 feet higher than 
an ‘aeroplane has ever been up before. 

Crossing the water is now one of our tick- 
lish adventures. One must be awfully care- 
ful when landing on the water. It doesn’t 
give a bit.. But I would far rather land in 
water than against the side of ahouse. When 
we. fly over the sea we have an air-tight 
bag fastened on the chassis which will keep 
us afloat when we light on the waves. But 
I would far rather land in a field. 

The weight of the fastest machine is get- 
ting lighter:each year. My Bleriot weighs 
600 pounds and I weigh 170, meaning that 
I must take 770 pounds up in the air. Some 
machines take up two tons. A good machine 
such as I use costs about $5,000. A small 
smash costs you at least $200. Then one 
must have two mechanicians and two or 
three helpers, so the game is quite an ex- 
pensive one. 

I have made the monoplane my business. 
I have established a school myself at Beau- 
lieu, England, where Mr. McArdle, my -part- 
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The Waifs Who Are Underfed 


We have canvassed the sections which 
breed children like these—where mothers 
know least about foods. And we find that 
eleven in twelve of these underfed never get 
a taste of oatmeal.. 

The children are wan, anemic and nerv- 
ous. Their teachers say that they lack con- 
centration. The physicians of these sec- 
tions say that brains and bodies are blighted 
by the lack of well-balanced food. 

Yet Quaker Oats—the best of the oat 
foods—costs but one-half cent per dish. 


Where Mothers Know 


Among the highly intelligent we find that 
seven homes in eight regularly serve oatmeal. 
Among 12,000 physicians whom we con- 
sulted, four-fifths serve their children oatmeal. 


Of the college professors whom we con- 
sulted, ninety-six per cent eat oatmeal. 

Four-fifths of all college students, we find, 
came from these oatmeal homes. So did 
the great majority of the successful in every 
walk of life. 


The Need for Oats 


Oats contain more proteids—the boay- 
builders, the energy-givers—than any other 
cereal food. They contain more organic 
phosphorus—the brain food—and more leci- 
thin, the food for the nerves. 


No other cereal so well supplies, in bal- 
anced form, what brains and bodies need. 
The love of oatmeal is the call of Nature 
for the food we need. 


Quaker Oats 


The Delicious Oatmeal 


The finest oats grown are sifted 62 times 
to pick out the rich, plump grains. We get 
only ten pounds of Quaker Oats from a 
bushel—just the very cream of the oats. 


These premier grains, prepared by our 
process, form the finest 
oat food known. It is 
so superior to common 
oatmeal that it com- 
mands the largest sale — 
in the world. 


Regular size package, 10c. 





Family size package 
for smaller cities and 
country trade, 25c. 


The prices noted do 
not apply in the ex- 
treme West or South, 


The Quaker Oats Company 


CHICAGO 





Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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WILKINSON'S COURSE OF FOREIGN GLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 
It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
this important department of education. The course is. useful for those who are un- 
familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
schools and colleges. In six volumes. 12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations. 
Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


Preparatory GREEK CoursE IN ENGLISH. Cottece Latin Course 1n ENGLISH. 
Preparatory Latin Course In ENGLISH. Crassic French Course 1n ENGLIsH. 
Correce Greek Course 1n ENGLISH. Crassic GERMAN CouRsE IN ENGLISH. 
OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 
I have read it with much pleasure . . . there are I delight in the ingenious and My plan of it, and 
many who will be teful for just such a work.— in its felicitous execution.—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
Thomas W. i . LL.D., Cornell University. : : 
Peculiarly apt and instinctive.—Ldmund Clarence Popular works of this kind are s gosien cultivators of 
Stedman. the public taste.— Westminster Review. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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ner, and I teach pupils to fly. We stick to the 
monoplane. I hate the idea of sitting over 
space, as you do in the biplane. It is far 
better to sit over the engine, as you do in 
the monoplane. 

Frankly, I must admit my people want me 
to chuck the game. But once a fellow gets 
into it he never stops unless he loses his nerve. 
And then—oh, what’s the use? 





HOW JAURES WINS 


T used to be said that “ uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.”” Nowadays the con- 
nections between crowns and heads seem to 
be diminishing, but the uneasiness still re- 
mains for the man who has to fill the mon- 
arch’s place. 
“master of France,” finds it. His conduct 
of the recent railroad strike gave the Social- 
ists and their leader, Jaurés, many oppor- 
tunities for brilliant attacks from the floor of 
the Chamber of Deputies. In these displays 
Jaurés was the most prominent figure in the 


house. Says a writer in the London Daily 


News: 


Often on his feet, sometimes standing on 
the bench, always with his broad front ga- 
zing fixedly at the Center benches, where the 
Radicals trembled in the balance, M. Jaurés 
has not convinced the Assembly he has ter- 
rorized them... . . 

As the hours and days went on, the center 
became more deprest, the Prime Minister 
more visibly nervous, the Right more anxious 
to back him up, and the Left more terribly 
triumphant. At the end of every speech the 
same cry went up, “Jaurés! Jaurés!’”’ They 
all wanted him, even on the Right, for he 
must end the interminable debate; and at 
last he came. This was on Saturday after- 
noon at three o’clock. 

I have heard Gladstone and Dillon and 
Chamberlain, but I have never heard or seen 
anything like those two and a half hours in 
which Jaurés held that great assembly. Now 
speaking in a whisper of which every syllable 
could be distinguished, now raging, his whole 
body swinging with the noise, now leaning 
forward to the Prime Minister in the most 
engaging irony of politeness, he taught one 
to understand Mirabeau and the French 
Revolution. He quoted Mirabeau, “ What 
Society need really fear is that the workers 
should fold their arms.” , 

He did not plead for mercy for the im- 
prisoned strikers. He did not try to rouse 
any sympathy for them. He was there to 
defend the right to strike on the broadest 
basis—that of justice and freedom. He told 
M. Briand that he was too late to stop free- 
dom; that he could not now go back to the 
rule of the Vatican, of the English House of 
Lords, of the (French) General Staff. As for 
“sabotage” (the destruction of machinery), 
he regretted it. It injured the strikers in the 
public eyes, but who were the worst sabo- 
teurs, those who broke up rails and engines 
or those who destroyed the rights of man? 

And then, most deadly thrust, he quoted 
the Prime Minister himself, “ All strikes are 
a skirmish which prepares the way.for the 
general strike against all masters. If they 
mobilize the Army, and if the officers order 
the soldiers to fire on the people, the rifles go 
off, but not in the direction indicated.” He 
gave quotation after quotation, each more 
damning than the last, pointing out the Min- 
isters one by one... . . 





Then the Prime Minister let slip the word 
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which seemed to stamp his whole position, 
and might have driven him from office. “In 
the interests of society and public order I 
would go outside the law.” Instantly the 
seventy-five became two hundred, they ab- 
sorbed the Radicals as a wave sweeps over 
the beach. From the whole of the Left, from 
part of the Center, arose cries of “ Resign’ 
and “ Dictator,’’ and Jaurés had won his vic- 
tory. Pandemonium was let loose. From 
the galleries big-hatted ladies bent down, 
screaming, “A bas les Socialistes! A bas 
UAnarchie,” and a bodyguard of the Right, 
of his new supporters the Royalist Conserva- 
tives, formed round M. Briand and escorted 
him from the House. 





ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL FANCIES 


HE foothall season over, the sporting 

editors and other authorities are 
busy deciding which team is champion and 
what players deserve to be chosen for the 
imaginary “All-American” eleven. The 
Chicago Tribune’s sporting statistician lines 
up the following teams according to the 
names of the players: 


ALL-ANIMAL ELEVEN 
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YOU are at fault if 


your work fags you. 


If you neglect your bodily condition—if you 
let yourself ‘‘ run down, *’ it is reason for shame 
You are squandering your best asset. 

Nature gave you not only abundant strength 
for the day ’s work, but a reserve fund of energy 
for emergencies. Y, ou are at fault if your work 
fags you, if you are nervous and despondent, 
if you are easily upset. As a boy you escaped 
these troubles, not because you were young, 
but because you were active. If you do not use 
the muscles that Nature gave you, she exacts 
ap penalty remorselessly—your daily experience 

roof of that. 
: *But,”” you say, **T haven’t time for exer- 
cise. "There you’re wrong. 

My study for years has been to perfect a 
method of exercise which would keep a man in 
good condition with least expenditure of time. 
The result of that study is 





The Tiswasen Course 


It requires only a few minutes daily of natural, 
gentle movements and proper breathing. It is 
prescribed to your individual needs and varied to 
suit your progress. 


It contracts and relaxes the various muscles 
better than hours of random exercise. It is 
directed to benefiting the internal muscles— 
lungs, bowels, stomach and other vital organs. 


Remember that Nature’s one method of 
repair is by the blood flow, and that disused 
parts do not attract sufficient blood. ‘That ex- 
plains all the troubles of ‘‘sedentary’’ men, and 
it suggests the basic principle of the Thompson 
Course. 

The clearness of your mind, the strength of 
your nerves, your joy in living, depend on the 
tone and vigor of your vital organs. 

I can give you indubitable proof that the 
Thompson Course works a wonderful change— 
soon and permanently—in the body and mind 
of any man that will give it the few minutes 
daily which it demands. 

bt “gr want to make the most of your- 


f, then send for my uman 
plata. It is free. Send for it. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suite 712, 311 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 





In EMERGENCY Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Substitutes 





ANTI-NICOTINE PIPE 
the Pleasure Without the Polson 
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Individual Libraries 


for Christmas Gifts 


Globe Wernicke Bookcases lend charm to 
any room, and make an acceptable gift for 
use in the individual’s own room, wi 
favorite books can always be kept. 


4 

Globe-Wernicke 

Elastic Bookcases 

that semen only f: highest 

wzs gt ge wre = dois «og lor 
experience and Ay pode renee = = Tot 
Globe-Wernicke catalogue describes i 
the many styles and {inishes in which 'Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcases are m: hows the vari- 
ety of artistic unit jp combinatinne—sihers practical 
suggestions for decorative trontmants. 


List of ‘“The World’s Best Books’’ Free—con- 
taining selections of 7s 5 10, 25 50 and 100 best 
books for children — ts. A reliable guide 


for C 
i She free 
Aon; if tn emey= sactoven 
The Globe“Wernicke Co. Dept. Y Cincinnati, U.S.A, 


& “THE HEALTH 
BABY’S HEALTH ::-,:: 
THE BABY” 
A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS 
By Lovuts Fiscuer, M.D., Riverside Hospital, New York, 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents wef; by mail, 82 cents. Illustrated. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS ‘COMPANY, NEW YORK 














| KR¥RIOK 


Do Not Mar Good Looks 


They have the appearance of single- vision lenses, yet 
combine two distinct focal points, one for distance and 
one for reading. No seams, lines or cement. 

No one can tell you have double-vision glasses when 
you wear Kryptoks. They are not freakish in appearance, 

This isa Kryptok Lens. This is a Pasted Lens. 
Note the absence of seams. Note the ugly seams. They 
Kryptok Lenses do notlook | are unsightly. They indi- 






odd or sug-' cate old 
gest old a age. Pasted 
age. They \\ — 
neg i from one’s 
one’s ap- . | 2 SS : 





pearance. 

Your optician will supply you with Kryptok 
Lenses. May be put into any style frame or mounting, 
or into your old ones. Over 200,000 people are wear- 
ing them. Write for descriptive booklet. 


Kryptok Company, 106 East 23d St., New York 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


No Bridge.—“It seems a chasm is opening 
between the King of England and the people.” 

“Yes, and apparently he won’t bridge it 
with new peers.” —Baltimore American. 





The Real Boss.—‘ Your clerks seem to be 


in a good humor,” remarked the friend of the 


great merchant. 

“Yes,” replied the great merchant. “My 
wife has just been in and it tickles them to 
death to see somebody boss me around.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 





This from Harvard.—ButTLeEr—“ Is it your 
will to ride, m’lord?”’ 

M’Lorp—“ Nay, ’tis me wont.’’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 





Even With the Game.—‘ How are you?”’ 

“Oh, I’m about even with the world.” 

“How’s that?” 

“T figure that I owe about as many people 
as I don’t owe.” —Saturday Evening Post. 





Kept Informed.—Green—‘“I understand 
his wife has money?” 

Pornt—“‘ He understands it, 
Brooklyn Life 


also.’’— 





My Hobble 


I love my new hobble, 
It clings to my form; 

And if I am careful 
’Twill do me no harm. 


It hangs in my closet 
Stretched over a broom; 
For one thing I’m thankful, 

It takes up no room. 


I brush it, and press it, 
And tend it with love; 
And if I grow stouter 
’T will fit like a glove. 


I love my new hobble, 
Its cling is so warm; 
And if I don’t wear it, 
*T will do me no harm! 
—Chicago Tribune. 





A Real Artist—Vistror—“I envy you 
that light and skilful hand of yours!” 

Youne Scuupror (flattered)—“And so 
you saw my ‘Amazon’?”’ 

Vistror—“ No, but I hear you shave your- 
self.”’—I’'liegende Blaetter. 





A Fancy Dish New BoarpER—“ Haven't 
you got any fancy dishes here?”’ 

Rurat Lanptorp—‘“Sure thing! Mame, 
bring the gentleman that mustache-cup 
your grandfather used to use!’’—Puck. 





Old Faithful—Dasnaway—“ You 
splendid-looking clothes, old man. 
your tailor?” 

CLEVERTON—“ He’s the first man you see 
as you go out.” —Li/e. 


have 
Who is 





Narrow Escape.—Hre—‘“I 
ground you walk on.” 


worship the 





Suz—‘ That let’s me out.”—Brooklyn Life. 
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The best garter 
a man ever ae 
wore prettiest box 
Scag now until the New Year you 
can get the famous Brighton Flat 
Clasp Garter in holiday boxes. appro- 
priately designed and especially decorated 
for this season’s giving. At dealers 25-— 
or we will mail them direct. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


In this 














A Good Dog 


makes an excellent Christmas 
present. We advertise: on 
page 1131 in the Kennel 
Directory several announce- 
ments of those who have 
dogs for sale. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 











COLGOTES 
DENTAL CREAM 


COMES OUT 
A RIBBON-4 
te 
ON THE 
BRUSH 


42 belies: of A St, 


In Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 Cents 
Used twice a day will last three weeks 
DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 
Colgate & Co., Dept. Y,199 Fulton St.,N. Y. i; 
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Best Book. on How to 
Speak and Write English 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary & Cyclopedia 
G Atlas 


The modern, complete dictienary. Result 
of the combined scholarship and expert 
skill of 257 of the world’s most distinguished 
scholars and specialists in all departments of 
knowledge. Cost $1,100,000 to produce. 
Contains all the living words in the English 
language. One or two-volume form. Price 
according to binding. Every one should in- 
form himself fully regarding this wonderful 
dictionary. Full information sent on request. 


Abridgments of the Standard Dictionary 


Students’ Standard Dictionary—Meets the 
most exacting requirements of a modern aca- 
demic dictionary. 61,000 terms, 1,225 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $2.50; sheep, $4; Dennison 
thumb index 50c extra. Flexible leather, bible 
paper, indexed, $5; postpaid $5.21. 


Comprehensive Standard Dictionary—338,000 
words and phrases, 800 illustrations. Strong 
cloth, $1; postpaid $1.14; indexed 25c extra. 


Concise Standard Dictionary—28,000 terms 
and 500 illustrations, in compact form. Cloth, 
60c; postpaid 71 cents; ooze calf or limp 
morocco, $1.25; postpaid $1.35; indexed 25c 
additional. 


Vest Pocket Standard Dictionary—Spell- 
ing, pronunciation, definitions of about 30,000 
terms. Cloth, 25c; postpaid 27c; flexible 
leather, 50c; indexed 5c extra. 


The Mechanism of Speech (Alexander 
Graham. Bell )—-All public speakers and 
those who study the voice will find here 
much to assist them in a clear and resonant 
enunciation. . 148 large pages, illustrated by 
diagrams, etc. Second edition. Cloth, $1.20 
net ; postpaid $1.32. 


Some New Literary Valuations (Prof. 
William Cleaver Wilkinson) —William Dean 
Howells as Man of Letters; Matthew Arnold 
as Poet; Edmund Clarence Stedman as Man 
of Letters, etc., etc. 411 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Sherwin Cody’s “ Art of Writing and 
Speaking the English Language” 


Avery popular series of pocket-size books 
showing the practical essentials of applied 
business and literary English for use in letter 
writing, story writing, etc., etc. The author 
is a master of clear and forceful writing, and 
has a large following among successful Amer- 
ican business and professional men. 


Six volumes: (1) Word Study; (2) Dic- 
tionary of Errors; (3) Composition; (4) Con- 
structive Rhetoric; (5) Grammar; (6) How 
to Read and What to Read. Price $4.50 for 
the set. Carriage paid. Bound in cloth. (Not 
sold separately. ) 


James C. Fernald’s Three Books 
on Engl 
English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepo- 
sitions—A treasure-house of careful compar- 
isons and accurate distinctions between words. 
Strong cloth, $1.50; postpaid $1.63. 


Connectives of English Speech—The use and 
placing of prepositions, conjunctions, relative 
pronouns and adverbs made clear. Strong 
cloth, $1.50; postpaid $1.62. 


A Working Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage—Clear and lucid explanations of the 
principles of English grammar. Strong cloth, 
$1.50; postpaid $1.64 $1.64. 


English Compound Words and Phrases 
(Horace F. Teall)—A final authority on com- 
pound words, giving definite principles and 
rules, and a reference list of 40,000 compounds. 
311 pages, cloth with leather back, $2.50. 


A Desk-Book of Errors in English (Frank 
H. Vizetelly) A quick-reference book which 
points out many common errors and shows 
the best usage. 232 pages, ornamental cloth, 
75 cents. 

Foreign Phrases in Daily Use—A guide: to 
popular and classic terms in the literatures of 
seven languages, with explanations of their 
meanings. Pocket size, muslin binding, 25c. 





Literature: Its Principles and Problems 
(Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D.) — 
Points out the methods of the masters and 
their aims, their particular style and their art. 


427 pages, ornamental cloth, $1.20; postpaid 


$1.35 


What to Read and How to Read, or High- 
ways-of Literature (David Pryde, M.D., 
LL.D.)—Not a time-worn list of books with 
comments upon them, but a mine of invalu- 
able suggestions on what to read and how to 
read it. 156 pages. Cloth, 75c; paper, 15c. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations (J. K. 
Hoyt)—30,000 quotations covering almost 
every subject, also proverbs, Latin law terms, 
etc. Very useful to all writers and speakers. 
1,205 pages, buckram, $6; with thumb index 
$6.75; carriage 50c additional. 


Handbook of Illustrations (Edward P. 
Thwing, M.D., Ph.D., D.D.)—Brimful of 
bright epigrams, beautiful similes and elegant 
extracts from all literatures. 222 pages, cloth, 
$1; paper, in 3 parts, each 25c. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts (Spence, Exell 
& Neill) —For enforcing and enlivening written 
or spoken words—gathered from the literatures 
of all ages and all countries. 6 volumes, 3,230 
pages, cloth, $3.50 a volume, set $20; set in 
sheep, $30. 


Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers (Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D.)—Over 500 suggestive and 
illustrative paragraphs for the use of preachers 
and other public speakers. Strong cloth, 
$1.50. 

Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes (J. F. B. 
Tinling, B.A.)—A valuable collection of 
incidents, quotations and stories for illustrating 
sermons and addresses. 477 pages, cloth, $2. 


For Sale at All Bookstores, or 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


Grenville Kleiser’s Popular Books on 
Public Speaking 

How to Speak in Public—Practical guide to 

elocution and public speaking. Can be studied 

alone or with a teacher. Strong cloth, $1.25; 

postpaid $1.40. (Course of Study ‘booklet 

free with each book. ) 


How to Develop Power and Personality 
in Speaking — Exercises for building up the 
body, the voice and the vocabulary—for train- 
ing the memory, the imagination, etc. Strong 
cloth, $1.25; postpaid $1.40. 


How to Develop Self-Confidence in Speech 
and Manner—A series of suggestions to be 
followed for thirty-one days, for the cultivation 
of power and manly self-confidence. Strong 
cloth, $1.25; postpaid $1.35. 

(Published Autumn, 1910) 


How to Argue and WIN—For training a 
speaker to reason accurately and to set forth 
his thoughts in clear and effective statements. 
Strong cloth, $1.25; postpaid $1.35. 
(Published Autumn, 1910) 


Humorous Hits and How to Hold an Audi- 
ence— Successful selections, stories and 
sketches of present-day authors, entertainers 
and humorists, with hints on their proper 
delivery. Strong cloth, $1; 1; postpaid $1.11. 


The Essentials of ‘Elocution (Alfred Ayres) 
—How to appreciate, interpret and convinc- 
ingly render prose, poetry and orations of the 
world’s greatest writers. 174 pages, cloth, 
deckle edges, frontispiece, 75c. 


Drill Book in Vocal Culture and Gesture 
(Edward P. Thwing, M.D., Ph.D., D.D.) 
—A comprehensive study of the fundamental 
constituents of effective, graceful speaking. 
166 pages, paper cover, 25c. 


Prof. Bell’s Books 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist—Principles and 
exercises, followed by copious selections in 
prose and poetry, classified and adapted for 
readings and recitations from ancient and 
modern eloquence. 210th thousand. 563 
pages, cloth, red roan back, $1.50. 


Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare—Elocutionary 
qualities of Shakespeare’s plays emphasized 
so that their meanings may be most clearly 
interpreted. Brief introductions explain the 
important historical and literary features of 
each play. In 3 volumes, buckram, $1.50 
each volume. 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan’s Speeches— 
The silver-tongued orator’s best political and 
other speeches. 2 volumes, cloth, each $1; 
postpaid $1.10. _Half-leather, each $1.40; 
postpaid $1.50. 


Cyclopedia of Illustrations for Public 
Speakers (by the Authors of the Homiletic 
Review)—New, fresh illustrations drawn from 
original sources— from nature, common life, 
recent events, science, biography, etc., etc 
800 large pages, cloth, $5; carriage extra. 
(Published Autumn, 1910 ) 
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HIGH CLASS FICTION 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Mystery of th D: in—Mme. Bazan 
(from the Spanish )—Intense, absorbing, dramatic 
romance that gripsand holds. Cloth $1.50. 
Castlecourt Diamond Case— Geraldine Bonner— 
‘Uncommon detective and myster’ story with an un- 
conventional ending. Cloth $1. 


Princess Cvnthia- Marguerite Bryant—Romantic 
tale of knizhtly wooing. Cloth illustrated, $1.20. 


Incubat Baby—£illis Parker Rutler—De- 
lightful satire on % scientific” motherhood. Cloth, 
illustrated, 75c. 

The Searchers—Margaretta Byrde—Novel full 
of love and action, but withal serious, intense and 
purposeful. Cloth $1.50. 

Tarry Thou Till 1 Come—George Croly—Histori- 
-cal romance laid in Palestine after the Crucifixion. 
Introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace. 20 full-page draw- 
ings by T de Thulstrup. Cloth $1.40. Presentation 
-edition, 2 vols., 16 photogravures, $4. 

Black Cat Club—/ames D. Carrothers—Genuine 
-darky humor drawn from nature, generously illus- 
trated with black-and-white drawings. Cloth $1. 

Crowds and the Veiled Woman—Marian Cox— 
New novel—* Romance of the Intellect,” laid in 
Paris—which is creating muchcomment. Cloth $1.50. 

Captain Jinks, Hero—Zrnest Howard Crosby - 
Keen satire on war and rom on cheap hero- 
worship. Drawings by Dan Beard. Cloth $1.50. 

_ Summit House Mystery - Lily Dougall—Rat- 
tling good detective story, with a charming locale. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Rutherford—Zdgar Fawcett—Novel of NewYork 
‘society in theeighties. Cloth $1. Paper 25c. 

Gift of the Morning Star - Armistead Churchill 
Gordon—Story of self-renunciation dealing with the 
little known Dunker life. Cloth, frontispiece, $1.50. 

Creatures that Once Were Men—Maksim 
Gorky (translated by G. K. Chesterton )—Story 
very characteristic of the Russian novelist. Cloth 75c. 

Bowsham Puzzle—/ohn Habberton—Very clever 
plot and interesting portrayal of viilage life. Cloth 
$1. Paper 25c. 

Spirit of the Ghetto—Huichins Hapgood —Life 
in the East Side Jewish niger of New York— 
theaters, cafes, newspaper offices, studios, etc. Draw- 
ings by Jacob Epstein. Cloth $1.25 net; postpaid $1.38. 

Types from City Streets Hutchins Hapgood— 
Bowery boys, criminals, small politicians, “ spieler ” 
girls, and Bowery “ cruisers”; bohemians ofthe higher 
type, men-about-town, artists, etc.,etc. 8 full-page 

‘drawings by Glenn O. Coleman. Cloth $1.50 net; 
postpaid $1.61. 

Archibald Malmaison—/u/ian Hawthorne— 
Story of thrilling situations; strange blending of 
the weird and the actual. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Books by Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife) 

Samanthaat the World’s Fair—Exceedingly droll 
-adventures. Illustrated. Half Russia, gilt edges, $2.50. 

Samantha in Europe—Best book of travels since 
Mark Twain’s “ Innocents Abroad.” Illustrated. Cloth 
$2.50; half Russia $4. 

Sweet Cicely—A_ laugh-provoking but eloquent 
temperance story. Cloth, illustrated, $2. 

Samantha vs. Josiah—Story of a borrowed auto- 
mobile and what came of it. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

_Marietta Holley’s Poems-—Full of naturalness, 
delicacy and sweetness of sentiment. Cloth $2. 


The Buccaneers— Henry M. Hyde—Story of the 
black flag in business, a picture of modern corpora- 
tion methods of handling usiness rivals. Cloth $1.20. 

_. The Rustler—FrancesMcElrath—Story of ranch 
life in Wyoming, containing graphic: Or of love, 
war and adventure. Illustrated, cloth, $1.20. 

The Marquise’s Millions— Frances Aymar 
.Vathews—Sparkling story of an American girl in 
France, an impending fortune, and an adventurous 
lover. Cloth, frontispiece, $1. 


Socialist and the Prince—M/rs. Fremont Older— 
Powerful love story in California of the seventies. 
Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. Cloth $1.50. 


The Czar’s Gift — William Ordway Partridge— 
Novelette by the well-known sculptor. Cloth 4oc. 


The Insane Root—V/rs. Campbell Praed— 
Romance in a strange country, strange change of 
identity, etc. Cloth $1.50. 

That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac— Waiter 
Pulitzer An setereting chess story, where love 
hangs in the balance. Cloth, illustrated, 75c. 


Daniel Everton, Volunteer-Regular—/srae/ Put- 
nam—Story of love and soldierly adventure in the 
Philippines, contrasting an impulsive Filipino beauty 
with a New York girl. Clotu, illustrated, $1.20. 

Under My Own Roof—Adelaide L. Rouse—Rest- 
ful, refreshing siory of a bachelor woman who finally 
succumbs to an old love. Cloth, illustrated, $1.20. 


Charolotte Temple SuwsannaHaswell Rowson — 
New and fitting edition of an old, true tale of 
shattered romance which has brought tears and called 
up the honor of five succeeding generations. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. 

Under Pontius Pilate—William Schuyler— 
Events of Christ’s lifetime are made very realistic in 
this book. Cloth $1.50. 


Flag on the Mill—Mary B. Sleight—Simple, pure 
love story of a sweet country girl, the call of a beauti- 
ful voice—and a captain true. Cloth $1.50. 


How Paris Amuses Itself—/. Berkeley Smith— 
The artist-author’s personal descriptions after 
several years’ residence in the world’s fun, capital. 
Gives you the feeling of actually visiting Paris. Cloth, 
135 illustrations, $1.50. 


The Real Latin Quarter—/. Berkeley Smith— 
Life in the famous Bohemia of Paris laid Sohore you 
as it really is, by a man who has lived this life. ‘100 
drawings and snap shots. Cloth $1.20. 


Parisians Out of Doors—F. Berkeley Smith — 
Kaleidoscopic miscellany of charming glimpses into 
Parisian life and character, and, above all, of Paris 
at play. Profusely illustrated. Cloth $1.50. 


In London Town- F. Berkeley Smith» A “ dif- 
ferent” book about London, giving the reader a 
vivid sensation of himself joining in the pulsing life 
of London by day and by night. Many sketches and 
photos. Cloth $1.50. 


_ Tittlebat Titmouse—Dr. Samuel Warren—New 
edition of famous novel “’Ten Thousand a Year” 
edited by Cyrus Townsend Brady. Surcharged with 
incident, absorbing in complications, irresistible in 
humor —unsurpassed by anything in “ Pickwick.” 65 
drawings by Will Crawford. Cth $1.50. 


Lady of Cawnpore—Frank Vincent and A. E. 
Lancaster—Charming mixture of America 1 romance 
with thrilling adventures amid weird Hind. Oriental- 
ism. Cloth $1.50. 


Miserere—Madbel Wagnalls—Short romance in 
which a beautiful voice figures. Gift edition, ilustra- 
ted, $1. In small cloth volume, goc. 


Palace of Donger Mabel Wagnalls—Vivid 
novel portraying Madame Pompadour and life ia 
the court of Louis XIV. Illustrated. Cloth §1.50. 


Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street—.4mos RP. 
Wedls—Story of a transplanted church. Illustrated 
by Joseph Bruce. Cloth $1. 


Sunny Sideof the Street—Marshall P.Wilder— 
Experiences, anecdotes, observations, etc., mostly 
humorous, of the well-known “ Prince of Entertain- 
ey and Entertainer of Princes.” Cloth, illustrated, 

1.20. 

plies *Round the World Marshall P. 
Wilder—Novel and laughable sights and happenings 
of a globe-circling trip with this witty little man for 
rr guide. Many photos taken by the author. 

loth $1.50. 

Little Vanities of Mrs.Whittaker—/ohn Strange 
i$ peg ER 5 story of an original heroine 
with a bias toward independent thought and action in 
every sphere of life. Cloth $1. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, “8.5.27 New York 








TO SUCCEED IN LIFE 


The correct words to use are readily found and 
their use explained in ‘‘ Desk-Book of Errors in Eng 
lish,” by Frank H. Vizetelly. Price, 7sc.; by mail, 83c. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


USE CORRECT LANGUAGE 








Frank, earnest discus- 
sions of present abuse 

OF of marriage. 
Pomero: 


sts MARRIACE 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


ETHIC 


By Dr. 








list as well as revisions of standard works. W 





FOR DOCTORS ONLY 


We have acquired the Cassell (London) line of Medical Books which includes some of the best books 
for the specialist and general practitioner in the English sneees. 


e now have a catalog of forty-two books appealing direct] 
to Doctors, Let us send it to you—Ask for Medical List B. Fune & Wacarcss COMPAR, 


There are several new titles in the 


ew Yor 
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Richard and Honus.—Musicat Hostrss— 
“They tell me, captain, that you fairly dote 
on Wagner.” 

BasEBALL Entaustast—“ All a mistake 
madam. I’m a Philadelphian.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





An Able Infant.—Tur Ory Guy—“ Hugh! 
Driving an automobile, eh? Young man, 
when I started in life I had to walk.” 

THe Youna CHap—“ You were smarter 
than most, sir. When I first started in life 
I couldn’t walk.”’—Cleveland Leader. 


Foxy Papa.—“ How do you get that boy 
of yours up so early in the morning?” 

“T take his book away from him and make 
him go to bed just at the point where Nick 
Carter is slinking stealthily into the haunt 
of the Black Hand.”’—Cleveland Leader. 





Same but Different—Mrs. A.—“ Didn’t her 
constant singing in the flat annoy you?”’ 

Mrs. B.—‘“ Not so much as the constant 
flat in her singing.””—Boston Transcript. 





How Ridiculous—Tue Frmenp—“ Your 
wife doesn’t appear to bein very good humor.” 

Huspanp—“ No; she thinks I’ve invited 
you to dinner.” —Jean Qui Rit. 





An Ambulance Case.—BreaTHLEss UrcHIn 
—‘ You’re — wanted — dahn — our— court— 
and bring a hamb’lance.”’ 

PoticeEMAN—“ What do you want the 
ambulance for?”’ 

Urcutin—“ Muvver’s found the lidy wot 
pinched our doormat !’’—Punch. 





All He Cared.— Earnest Prtegrim—“ Please 
send a large bunch of red roses to this ad- 
dress and charge it to me.” 

CLerK—“ Yes, sir, and your name?” 
Earnest Pitgrrm—“ Oh, never mind the 





name, she’ll understand.”—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 
A Card to Foreign Critics 
We chew gum. You chew garlic. 
We often spoil our You often beat them. 
wives. 
Our Puritans burned Your heretics burned 
heretics. Puritans. 


Many of our best 


Many of yours don’t 
families are being 


need it—their an- 


supported by graft. cestors fixt it for 
them. 
Our houses are like Yours are like cold- 
steam ovens. storage plants. 
What can be worse Your habitual use of 
than our habitual absinthe. 


use of ice water? 


We have no interest- You have no modern 


ing ruins. plumbing. 
We think too much So do you. 

of ourselves. 
Our struggle for Yours is tragic. 


equality is comic. 
Many of our institu- 
tions have become 


Many of your cor- 
ruptions have be- 





corrupt. come institutions. 
Our custom house is You doubtless have 
obnoxious. bandits of your 
own. 
—The Metropolitan Magazine. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR WRITERS FOR SALE FOR SALE 

Patent your iene. $8,500 offered for one in- FACTS, STATISTICS 1,600—Slightly used 1910 SUPERB | FOR SALE—1909, 50 H. 4-cylinder, 
be 2 Book ** How to Obtain a Patent’’ | and other material for addresses, reports, es- SELD ‘N TORPEDO TONNEAU. Four | 7 passenger Matheson, a i me re- 
and “What to fave sent free. Send rough | says. Literary advice: andcriticism. Revision | passenger, perfect condition, complete equip- j painted this spring. Elaborate equipment. 
sketch for free report as to paeenealeey- Pat- | andcorrection of MSS. Maegan research. | ment. None better. Want the new Tandem. Tires good. Kept in private garage. now- 
ent obtained or Fee returned. We advertise | Bureau of Research, New Albany, In J. H. Srzpman, Rochester, N. Y. | ing itscondition can afford to give written 
your patent for sale at oure se, Establish- guarantee. Must sell. ost, over x poses. 
ed 16 years. Chandlee & ndlee, Patent} MONEY FOR MANUSCRIPTS—Stories | CADILLAC 1910 demi-tonneau, convert- Becrifice $1900 cash. R. L. SMITH, 
Attorneys, 985 F Street, Washington, D.C. | sold on strictly commission basis. No ad-| able into rcnabout, with $600 worth of ac- $ Cabanne Ave., tn Louis, Mo. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 


vance fee for ing. Revision and type- 
writing done at reasonable charges. We 
operate under the direction of one of Amer- 
ica’s successful ol autores, and with the written 
ublishers. Mail MSS. 





PATENTS. IN CASH DEMAND— 
Many deals closed by our its -ene re- 
cently vr oe proof of Patents 
that Protect. Send 8c. postage for our 3 
books for inventors. R.S. & A. B. LACEY, 
Div. 63, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
patentabi ity. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 

‘TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent freee ONE MILLION 

DOLLARS offered for one invention: $16.000 
for others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co. Washington. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


* Genuine typewriter bargains. No matter 
what make, will geet you lower prices and 
easiest terms. Write for pig par BO list pet 





aS 











illustrated Fe gy y 
261 Minot Bldg., | oston, Mass. 
SPECIAL THIS MONTH—Rebuilt 
Remingtons, Smiths $18; Underwood, 
Olivers $30; unusual values. tona exes 
write y; Old Reliable CONSOL 


DATE D Typewriter Ex., 245 B’way, N. ¥. 


TYPEWRITERS, Rie! fl 
ly rebuilt and refinishe 
factory or may be returned. 
free. Agent’s discounts. 
ing House Co., 337 B’way, 





make, each entire- 
guaranteed satis- 
Illustrated list 
Typewriter Clear- 
w York City. 


_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START AN EASY AND LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS—We teach pabow tees) 
a successful Collection Business and_refer 
businessto you. No capitalrequired. Little 
competition. Rare opportunities. Write for 
Free pointers today. American Collection 
Service, 56 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


“CHRISTMAS GREENS—For Decorating 
Homes, Halls, ae Use branches and trees 
of the fragrant Arbor Vitae Evergreen. 
Gives a room the “Breath of the Pine 
Woods.” Large Bundle, enough for two or. 
three rng sized rooms, sent prepaid oer: 
where east of the Mississippi for $2.50 
Address IRVING GARWOOD, Ada, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


LORIDA WINTER HOME 

“ak one mile frontage, St. John’s river. 
Finely appointed 9 room house; artesian well; 
swimming pool; servants’ quarters; out- 
houses; with 250 acres. Twenty — bearing 
orange grove and farm, irrigated. 50 miles 
south of Jacksonville: depot 2 miles. $12,000; 
half cash, For details address 

Gerard Muriel, Box 816, Jacksonville, Florida. 




















of 
today, TteR ae BuR REAU, 813 Stephen 
irard Building, Philadelphia. 


AUTHORS: Our lists go regularly to 300 
editors. We place book Mss., fiction, tech- 
nical, educational, stories, poems. rite 


for eireular. 
AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE, 
154 Nassau St., New York. 








Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
lines, literary historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and cssays. 


pepe B, Bureau of Research, New Albai.y, 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


EXTENDED VISION 
Or “‘ Lookiug Beyond this World.” 

A rare new book on Heaven; rich binding, 
large type, wide margins, twenty-three 
chapters. Foreword by the wi chol- 
egist, author and lecturer, W oS ville. 
Gem suggestions for Funeral ‘Sermons A 
—— comfort to the broken-hea Price 

5 by mail. G. TABOR THOMPSON, 

‘D. ., 526 Spruce Str ct, Philadelphia. 








The Sanctuary. “This is a book to love, and 
to refer toagain and again, for the spirit of 
Wisdom is in lg? ” LIGHT OF REASON 
(Eng.). W. W. HICKS, Pub., 43 W. Newton 
St., Boston, Mass. $1, Postpaid. 


HCOLP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for club in one of 
the important citicsort the West. One who is 
energetic and has had experience in high- 
classclub service desired. fAuply by letter 
giving full oe and. “ of places 
where formerly employed to “‘ 

920 Newhouse Ble. Salt Lake City, : Utah 


MONEY MADE EASILY by subscription 
seeking for Scribner’s Magazine. For par- 
ticulars regarding Liberal Cash Commissions, 
etc., address at once Desk 2, ScRIBNER’S 
MaaGazing, 155 Fitth Ave., New York City. 











irons 3 extra shoes, 4 tubes. 
ssary. Any reasonable offer. 
Sader, 141 Broadway, 


A 1910 Stanley Steamer, 5 passenger, in 
excellent condition with top, wind shield, 
prestolite int, gas lam s, Warmer auto- 
meter. oe, tbe beaten. Price $1350. 

Cc ssopotes, Mich. 


Everything 
Bredford 
New York City. 








1910 MARMON-—5 passenger touring car 
in fine conditition. Prestolite tank. Glass 
wind shield, speedometer. Mohair top, slip 
covers. Truffault-Hartford shock absorbers, 
called easiest riding in the world. Write for 
price. JAMES HARRIS, Janesville, Wis. 


Franklin Model “ G”’ 1908 8 Touring Car— 
just, overhauled, in perfect condition, fully 








Unusual bargain—A 4-cylinder, 40 H.P. 7 
passenger S. & M. Simplex touring car, fully 
equipped and in excellent — for only 
$1250. CHICAGO MOTOR C 
2365 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AVIATION 


AVIATION—Illustrated record of prog- 
ress made since 1709, with concise informa- 
tion about Bleriot’s French Monoplane, 
Zeppelin, Air-ship, Wright Biplane, British 
Army Aeroplane and British Army Dirigible, 

. S. Goverment Air-ship. Uses of air-ships 
in * warfare, in commerce and in scientific 
exploration of unexplored regions. 

Also, Brief Glossary of Principal Terms 
used in Aviation, including a Dissectible 
Model 4 Air-ship, in a : olors. iat 

uarto, Board Covers, prepaid £1.50 

FUNK WAGNALLS COMPAN oF 

Sev York City, N. Y. 


ACCESSORIES 


Prevent accidents and consequent law suits 
by equipping your car with a orm that 
warns, the simplest and most effective 
signal ever devised; 40,000 motorists use it in 
preference to any other. Our booklet tells 
Py all about it; write today; it’s free. 

PROTECTION, Box, 742, Literary Digest. 


Write for booklet on The Common Sense 
of Automobile Lubrication. It describes 
why the clearest oil is the cleanest and will 
burn up cleanest in the motor cylinder. It is 

















free and svery aot should have a copy. 
.» Literary Digest 
44 E. 28rd St. New York City. 





d and a bargain co anyone who 
knows value. oi oer $700 cash 
J. E. DAVIS, P. O. Box 858, N.Y. City. 


$1200. 1910 OHIO 40, Five Passenger 
Touring Car used as demonstrator; has first 
class complete equipment, Run about 6000 
miles and is in good condition. C. Herbert 
Brown, 21 Beacon St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Cotumsia Evecrric LANDAU AT A 
BarGain! Cost $5,000, especially built for 
clegance, refinement and comfort, seats six 
inside. Batteries, motors, tires and finish 
absolutely perfect. Detroit Electric, Broad- 
way and 80th Street. 











1910 Lozier Briarcliff Model. Full equipment. 
Run less than 500 miles. Bargain. Andrew 
Sloan, M.D., 604 Columbia St., Utica, N. Y. 


HAYNES MODEL X, 45H.P. large five 
passenger, two extra seats, top, glass front, 
Jones speedometer, first-class appearance 
and condition. Run only 7500 pia, recently 
overhauled; cash $1750. JOHN B. PRICE, 
First National Bank, Hazleton, Pa. 











We have the car you want at the price you 
want to pay. Every onea bargain. Any 
make—any model—any price. Every car 
theroughly overhauled and every one we sell 
guaranteed to be omens, as represented. If 
we can’t sell you a machine and satisfy_you, 
we don’t want to do business, but we know 
we can satisfy you, bothas to the price and the 
car you want, for we cover the entire field. 
Cars constantly on hand, ranging in price 
from aa tie up. Communicate with 

EY, with Parsons, 
on Broadway, 
New York. 





Benne! Dir ectier y 








EDUCATIONAL 


We offer preparation for all Civil Service 
examinations. Also, complete commercial 
courses. State the course you want and get 
our circular. The Maryland Correspondence 
School, 1319 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations: 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
75c with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging. Regular price list 2c 

stamps. ROBT. L. JOHNSTON, 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














tion. 


problems to solve. 


Send for Complete Census of Sub- 
scribers in Three Typical Cities. 





The Day % Commercial Car 


Among the many Manufacturers and Business Men who subscribe for 

The Literary Digest interest in the commercial motor vehicle is keen. 

Realizing the importance of this subject we have devoted much 

editorial attention to the motor truck and delivery wagon. 

week’s issue we call attention to further articles dealing with the 

rapid development of the motor as applied to commercial transporta- 
Manufacturers and merchants wiil read with interest 

**The Day of the Commercial Car’’ (on page 1104) 

**A Train of Motor-Trucks’’ (on pages 1104 and 1106) 


For the Introduction of the 
Motor Commercial Vehicle 


THE LITERARY DIGEST’S mailing lists show 68,360 manufac- 
turers, wholesale and retail merchants, coal, grain, lumber and hard- 
ware dealers, contractors and others who have large transportation 


These men control the policies of thousands of the leading factories 
and mercantile establishments throughout the country. They are men 
of broad intelligence, of alert and progressive ideas—open to facts rela- 
ting to the speed and economy of the motor truck or delivery wagon. 


Indisputably The Literary Digest offers a direct route to the man whom the 
motor truck.and delivery wagon manufacturer would convince. 


. In this 


Thefiterary Digest 











Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 







of valuable information for every lover of dogs, 





Do You Know the Pleasure of 


a a Good Dog’s Companionship? 


Have you never wished that you owned a ‘ood dog,a 
dog distinctively worth having, as a “‘ pa 
summer tri cs 
for you an 
in the world combine a 


Airedale Terriers 


Intelligent, affectionate, fearless, an Airedale is 
% the perfect dog forprotectionandcompanionship. 


'h Airedale Book Free 


hook that tells all about Airedales, and how you can 
get one of these best of all dogs from the greatest Airedale Kennels in America. 
Send for a copy today. 


GEO. AUDET, Secretary, COLNE FARM KENNELS, Montreal, Canada 


’ on your 
me, aS a companion 
your ore | wherever you go? Nodogs 

1 these qualities so ideally as 


, to guard your 


We have just issued a 
beautiful. illustrated 


The hook is full 
It is free for the asking. 








COLLIES | 
Collies— Pups by En janes only Champion 
Ormskirk Foxall, also “h. O. Artist and O. 
Sample. No dog vane in for children as the 
Collie, no Collie so fine as Springdales. 
; L. SAVAGE, “st. ( Charles, Ill. 


unaybrae Kennels, Registered 
Sunt ogs the highest quality obtainable at 
on wee is our motto. 

F.R loomington, Ill. 


ee Collie Kennels offer 20 
puppies, beautifully marked, excellent — 
gree, intelligently and scientifically bred 
probable prize-winners. Price $3 30.00 and 

wards. Address Henry L. Hertz, Rookery, 
Chien. lllinois. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 








WAN ae possible, 











Russian Wolfhound—A winner last| WA 


month $150. Pekinese, King Charles, and 
Airedale puppies of supurb breeding. Prices 
from $25 Some prospective winners 
among ¢ Aion ‘PARK CITY KENNELS, 
East Bridgeport, Ct. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE BULLELIN OF THE DOG in 
Health and Disease—The M 








E BU 
Box 1028 





| 


Oe York | 1222 Race Street 


AIREDALES 


gi treaale Terriers for Christmas. 
We always have a large — of registered 


young Airedales. Send for lis 
THE AIREDALE FARM. ‘KENNELS, 


Spring Valley, N. Y. 








Coos Kennel Strain—Bred and reared 
under, ideal Airedale conditions. We have 
the ‘‘pal’? you want. Home of Elouge 
Monarch, W orld’s greatest Sire. Ask for cat- 

alogue—Best 


COOSs KENNELS, North Bend, Oregon. 
BOSTON TERRIERS 


Boston Terriers for SaleReasonable 

I have them beautifully marked, good ag 

and tails with the proper color. Very 

tionate, disposition guaranteed. WILLIAM 
LLA CE, Box 285, Waterbury, Ct. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


We have several for 
sale that are most 


Pointers and 
thoroughly trained on such 


Setters game as Quail, Grouse, etc. 
They are high class shooting dogs and know 














onthly for | their business in the field. Can furnish either 
thenovice. an cents Pet year, & ae samples. | dog or bitch. 


Address: KENNEL 
Corleet, Ohio 
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Travel and Resort Directory 











inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Centre of Winter Out- 
of-Door Life in the’ 
Middle South 


Free from climatic extremes 
and wholesome in every respect. 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS, 50 COTTAGES. 
—The only resort having 3 18-HOLE GOLF 
COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country 
Club,40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve 
Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 
of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis 
Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED 
AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service 
m New York to Pine- 
hurst via Seaboard Air 
Line. Only one night out 
SJrom New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg 
Cincinnati. 


and 


Office: 
PINEHURST, NORTH 
CAROLINA, or 
Leonard yy 
er, Boston, Mass. 





TO EUROPE IN 1911 
10 TOURS UNDER ESCORT 


Itineraries sent on request 
Special inducements to organizers 
MARSTERS TOURS 
248 WashingtonSt., Boston $1 W. 30th St., New York 


THE ORIENT (9il 


EGYPT—PALESTINE—GREECE 
Expert leaders and lecturers. 
Specially chartered Nile steamer. 
Our own eee 2 outfit in sueatins, 
OurownYACHT ATHENA in Greece. 
Sail January any 8s. 8. Sentte 
Dr. H. H. Powers. Leade 
( Seeond sailing, February 22nd, 8. 8, "Cearie) 
Write for announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Real Latin Quarter 

Racy sketches of life and character in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. 
BerkeELey Situ. With 100 drawings and 
camera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures by Sancha, and water-color 
Frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 






















“Feuas GOREN 


Special facilities offered to private 
persons for independent travel on the 


NILE 


Rates, booklet on request. 


TABET’S TOURS COMPANY 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Cairo Office: Opposite the Savoy Hotel 


the COLLVER teu: 


(The Best in Travel) Small Select Parties 


Round the World Jan. 7 
MEDITERRANEAN, Jan. and Feb. 
(Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece) 

Africa Latin Europe, Jan. 11 
SOUTH AMERICA, February 4 
JAPAN and CHINA, Mar. & Apr. 
Write for the Booklet that interests you. 


THE COLLVER TOURS CO. 


424 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARK'S orient ORUISE 
ORIENT 
#400 up for 71 days. Shore 
Ab TALL IN CLUDED. Round World; 
Trans-Siberian; Riviera-Italy, and 30 
Tours to Europe. 
Specify program desired. 
FRANK C. CLA Times Bldg., New York. 























EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
ASIA MINOR 


Sailing January, February, April 1911 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Robson’ $s Old World Tours 


rst party will sail Feb. White Star Liner 
“Cedric,” * for Spain, accor scay, Italy, The Rivie- 
ra, Paris, London. Second tour sails July 8rd. Both 
tours exclusively first class, and both are conducted 
personally by Mrs. Robson. Itineraries upon re- 
quest. Mrs. Epwarp A. Rosson, Yonkers, New York. 








SPRING AND SUMMER 
ORIENTAL*° EUROPEAN TOURS 





THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


IS THE BEST WAY 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS —APPLETON.WIS. | 





Four select limited membership tours jonve | 
by mammoth steamers, Jan. 11, 21, 25, Feb. 


ITALY **? RIVIERA 


THE 
two months leisurely travel under escort, $625 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Herpt, the - 


: 18, Mahi he most 
sive pleasure cones 
ever organi 


this Season Jan.7 Eastbound. 
ful six months’ tour. 





TOURS:<ORIENT 


es of Tours de Luxe to 
Nie Holy Lan 
eave Jen. 7, 11, 21, 25, Fi 


AROUND THE WORLD t¢s 
SOUTH AMERICA $22 ‘z3r2 


Jan. 28. Very complete itinerary. 


THOS. cook & SON 


THE YACHT ATHENA 


im the Mediterranean 


A Private Yacht. 

Brief cruises,—two weeks or 
more. From Italy to Greece, 
} sicily, Dal matia. 

April to October. 

For Americans only. 

American ownership, 

American catering. 

American management. 

Scores of applications were 
refused this year for lack of 
A part of your 





A 


Tux AmENA 
room. Make the ATHENA 
plans. Send for announcement for 1911. 
BURKAU OFUNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

19 Trinity Piace, Boston, Mass. 








245 Broadway, 264 th Ave., 
Boston, thea Be nerd he a 
Francisco, Montreal,” Toronto, et 1/ FLORENCE VILLA 
Cook’s Travellers Cheques are 
Good All Over the World, Florida's Unique Plantation Hotel. Sit- 
uated in the famed lake region. Modern 





accommodations. 





HAWAII 


A special cruise visiting Honolulu and 


Kilauea, the test volcane 


Sailing from 


14B Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 789B 


789B Market 
San Francisco ; "353B So. Serine St. Lon Angels 


Francisco March 18, 1911. 


JAPAN 


Two parties sailing in March, 1911. Special 
arrangements for private tours at any time. 


Around the World 


Soxeral parties eastward and westward in 
911. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


A Noted Hunting and pivcaany J Resort 
Luscious fruit from 500 acres orange 
groves at the diapenl ¢ of our friends. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 

H. GUY NICKERSON 


in. the world. Florence Villa Sta., Fla. 















EUROPE Best Way to Travel The 
and Orient at Moderate Cost. IDEAL 
————= Send for Booklet Way 
J. P.Graham, Ideal Tours Box 1055-D, Pittsburg 










St., 


to perope or in 


Free Trip America will be given 


at any time to an organizer of a party of eight. 
Address BABCOCK’S TOURS. 1137 Dean 





1895 — THE BOYD TOURS — 13Il 


~ nee ma »N 
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Select 9000 


mile summer 
tours. Per- 


sonal escort; 


wide choice of routes; eleven years’ experience; 
highest testimonials. Apply at once 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, KeaconSt., Boston,Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE 
Sails January 28, 1911 


Pror. T. G. Soargs, University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


$260 
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Jan. 25, Eastward; $2100; Trans-Siberian $1550 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 
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Write for foreign edition 
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334 Washington St.. 
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UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
the World’s Masterpieces o! Art. 
One cent each or £0 cents per 
sapere * Send _two-cent sramp 
for catalo, Bureau of Univ. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 
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A Dark Path.—Sxysoucu—“ Why 
you put that vacuum cleaner in front of your 


airship?” 


K.LoupLEIGH—“ To clear a path. 
an engagement to sail over Pittsburgh.”— 


Chicago News. 





have | future life. 


I have 


One day he came running in from 
his play and said, “Ma, Ma, if only my soul 
goes to heaven, what will I button my pants 
onto?” —The Housekeeper. 


A Mere Remark.—‘ What made that 





Costly Reading.—“‘ My largest item of ex- 
pense is on account of advertising.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware that you were 
in business.” 

“T’m not. But my wife reads the ads in 
the newspapers.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Different Brand.—“I’m troubled with in- 
somnia.” 

“So am I. I’ve had it for a year. The 
doctor calls it neuris insomnis paralazitis.”’ 

“Gee! I’ve only had mine six months, and 
its mother calls it Arthur.”’—Cleveland Leader. 


A Problem.—A mother had tried to answer 
her little boy’s questions in regard to the 


woman so angry?” 

“T happened to step on her train.” 

“Well?” 

“Then I raised my hat politely and said: 
‘Excuse me, madam, your equilibrator is 
dragging,’ and she lost her temper.’ —Detroit 
Free Press. 


The Needful.—“ Scientists have succeeded 
in compressing a square meal into a cake 
the size of a soda craker.”’ 

“That’s fine, but it is not exactly what the 
world is crying for.”’ 

“Then what is?” 

“The world wants the price of a square 
meal comprest into a disc the size of a 








quarter.’’—Houston Post. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


November 25.—Brazil yields to its naval muti- 
neers, oe every demand. 

James A. Cook, an American railroad conductor, 
is acquitted at Guadalajara, Mexico, of com- 
plicity in the robbery of freight trains. 


November 26.—A despatch from London says 
that Winston Churchill has been criticized for 
intervening in the suffragette cases, in his ca- 
pacity as Home Secretary. 

The secretary of a labor union is convicted in 
Rouen of instigating the murder of a workman 
who had returned to his employment during 
the strike. He was sentenced to death. 

Prof. Oscar Sellig, the eminent educator, dies at 
Geneva. 


November 27.—Arthur J. Balfour, leader of the 
Opposition in the British House of Commons, 
in a brief election address, reported at London, 
asserts that behind the single chamber conspir- 
acy lurks socialism and home rule. 


November 28.—The British Parliament is dis- 
solved so that the Liberal Government may go 
before the country on the question of the veto 
power of the House of Lords. The new parlia- 
ment will assemble on January 31. 


November 29.—The British South-Polar expedi- 
tion leaves New Zealand for the Antarctic on 
the ship Terra Nova. 


Serious doubt is exprest in Peking that negotia- 
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tions for the $50,000,000 loan, offered to China 
by an American syndica‘ . will be concluded. 


November 30.—Jem Mace, the famous prize- 
fighter, dies at Jarrow-on-Tyne, England, at 
the age of 79. pane 
‘“Macbeth,”’ a lyric drama by a Swiss composer 
and adapter, _ produced at the Opera Co- 
mique, in Paris. 


December 1.—Porfirio Diaz is inaugurated for his 
eighth term as President of Mexico. 


December 3.—The English general elections begin. 


Domestic 


November 25.—Major-Gen. Leonard Wood, in his 
annual report as Chief-of-Staff, points out the 
regular army’s lack of preparedness for war. 

President Taft orders that returns of corpora- 
tions under the new corporation tax law be made 

ublic, subject to the regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

J. Armstrong Drexel, the aviator, says at Phila- 
delphia that he will fight any attempt to ques- 
tion his recent altitude flight of 9,970 feet, which 
has since been ,estimated as about 500 feet 
lower. 


November 26.—Twenty-four women are killed 
and a number injured at a factory fire in New- 
ark, N. J. 

Samuel Gompers is reelected president of the 
American Federation of Labor, at its conven- 
tion in St. Louis. 

Moses C. Wetmore, a retired tobacco millionaire 
and prominent Democratic politician, dies at 
his home in St. Louis. 

Judge R. W. Tayler, of the United States Court 
of the Northern District of Ohio, dies at his 
home in Cleveland. 

George Riddle, former actor, Shakespearian 
reader, and instructor of elocution, dies in 
Boston. 


November 27.—The net income of the 262,490 
corporations of the United States, which are 
subject to tax under the Corporation Tax Law, 
was $3,125,480,000 for the year ending June 
30, it is announced at Washington; the capital 
stock of the corporations is $52,371,626,752, 
and their bonded and other indebtedness is 
$31,333,952,696. The tax yielded $26,872,270. 

Michael Cudahy, founder of the packing-house 
bearing his name, dics from pneumonia in 
Chicago. 

Gen. James Oakes dies in Washington. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New York 
City is opened for Western traffic through the 
tunnels under the Hudson River. 


November 28.—The Federal Government files a 

suit for the dissolution of the American Sugar 

fining Company under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 


November 29.—The third annual Governors’ Con- 
ference opens at Frankfort, Ky., Governor 
Pothier of Rhode Island replying to Governor 
Willson’s address of welcome, and Governor- 
elect Wilson of New Jersey making the princi- 
pal speech of the session. 

The new buildings of the Union Theological 
Seminary are dedicated in New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, president of the Amer- 
ican branch of the International Peace Society, 
dies at Wooster, Ohio. 

Dr. M. H. Buckham, president of the_Univer- 
sity of Vermont, dies at Burlington, Vt. 


November 30.—Dr. Frederick A. Cook issues a 
statement to the effect that his former an- 
nouncements that he had discovered the North 
Pole may have been erroneous and due to his 
mental condition at the time. 


December 1.—The Governors’ Conference holds 
its final session at Louisville, Ky. It will meet 
next year at Spring Lake, N. J. 


December 2.—Ex-Judge James B. Dill, an au- 
thority on corporation law, dies at East Orange, 


RECENT CENSUS RETURNS. 











POPULATION. Per 
cent. 
In- 

1910. 1900. crease. 









Duluth, Minn... 78,466 52,969] 48.1 
Illinois....... 5,638,591] 4,821,550} 16.9 
Maryland.... -.+| 1,294,450} 1,188,004) 9.0 
Nebraska.......... 1,192,214] 1,066,300} 11.8 
Oklahoma.......... 1,657,155 790,391) 78.9 
Portland, Ore.,...... : 129.2 
Seattle, Wash....... 237,194 80,671] 194.0 

















Health and Pleasure Resort 
Golf, Riding, Hunting, Fishing. Mineral water famous 
in U. S. and Europe for stomach, liver, bladder, and 


kidneys. Booklet mailed. 
TATE SPRING CO., Tate Spring, Tenn. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


A NEW GATEWAY TO NEW YORK 


The Pennsylvania Station is finished. It was 
opened to public service November 27, and a full 
schedule of trains is in operation there to-day. 

It is right in the heart of New York City, at 

7th Avenue and 32d Street—one block from 
the intersection of Broadway and 6th Avenue. 
There are en- 
trances and 
exits also on 
8th Avenue, 
31st Street, 
33d Street, and 
34th Street. 
It is a monumenta. portal, a great gate- 
way to agreat city. Itis even more. It is 
a vast clearing-house of passenger traffic, 
where the wayfarers foregather and disperse 
in their several directions. The South, the 
Southwest, and the West are in direct touch 
by unbroken rail service with the hub of 
New York. 

The Pennsylvania Station means an eter- 
nal binding of Manhattan Island by a con- 
tinuous highway with the country from 
which it draws its prosperity. It means 
expanded, quickened, and more accessible 
transportation facilities with the greatest 
and richest sections of the land. It means 
that the rapidly developing trans-Hudson 
territory has been moved nearer to cen- 
tral New York City by the largest fraction 
of anhour. It means that the outgoing New 
Yorker may take any one of a group of the 
: finest trains in the world in a few steps 
from Broadway, and the incoming traveler may set foot on the ‘‘ Great 
White Way ”’ within a few minutes of his arrival. 

New York wonders how it ever got along without the East River bridges 
and the subways; it is now marveling how it ever managed to put up with 
ferry service. The operation of the Pennsylvania Station marks an era in 
its general transportation resources as great in kind as any development 
which has preceded it. 

Capital and labor directed by genius have given New York the supreme 
advantage of the age. 


Would You Sell Real Estate? 


No matter what your property may be or where it may be, you can 
command a nation-wide market through The Rea! Estate Directory 
in these columns. Over 235,000 subscribers—well-to-do men in every 
walk of life—await your appeal. They are buyers because they are 
alert, progressive, succeeding men with capital. 

_ You who are looking for an attractive property—anywhere—will do 
well to watch this Directory. Next one will appear in the issue of 
January 7th—Write to-day for rates and complete information. 


Address Manager Real Estate Directory, Dept. R 
THE LITERARY DIGEST_ - 44 East 23d St., N. Y. 
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but first get information 

about the superior service 

and schedules of the 

SEABOARD FAST MAIL 
SEABOARD EXPRESS 

and thesuperb All-Pullman 
SEABOARD FLORIDA LTD. 

one night out New York to 

Beach. 


Pullman, Observation 
Malm BEACH and Dining Car Service. 
Hotels and Winter resorts. 
Tourist tickets and stopovers. 
Golf, hunting, fishing, climate, etc. 
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Three Cruises de Luxe by the Magnifi- 
cent New Tw in-Screw Steamship 

ee 99 11,7 
AVON” Tins 
The only Steamer Cruising in the West Indies 
specially constructed for service in the Tropics. 
Sailing from New York 
Jan. 21 Feb. a Mar. 25 
27 day 32 day 19 days 
$140and up $150 and up $85 and up 
ee Booklet, with Complete Itinerary, 
Rates, etc., on application. 
BERMUDA 11-Day All-Expense 
Tours—855 and UP 
Available to Dec. 31, including 7 days’ hotel, 
shore excursions, etc. 
CUBA Ww Smeg A Service to Antilla 
(Nipe Bay) TOURS $90 and UP 
Visiting Bermuda, Santiago and Camaguey, 
returning via Havana or Jamaica. 


JAMAICA, PANAMA *};" 


Company’s regular mail steamers, 6.000 tons; ex- 
cellent cuisine, orchestra. Trinidad, Barbados, ete. 


SANDERSON & SON, 21-24 State St., New York 
149 La Salle St., Chicago 


_W. H. EAVES, N. E. P. A., 200 Washington St., Boston 


Motor Tours of Europe 


1911, 


Everything is Complete 
and the Very ee 








We are Pre-Eminently the Leaders in Motor Tours 


DeLuxe in 
The Grand and Automobile Tour of Europe 
1911, Me Days, $98 86.85 on Land. ey, Ryrct 
Bavaria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, = hateaux 
of Touraine, London, Scotland and Ireland ee 
Orient Tour, April 8, 73 days. $490 | on Lan 
Greece, Turkey, — Holy Land, , Eayot and Italy. 
Vacation Tour of Eure; 911, 55 Days, 
17.15 oz Land, Holland, Jay: jum, "Tine 7. 
—- ay oad of Touraine, "London, Ireland 
Vacation Tour of Semen, " 15, 44 Days, 
$528 6 65 on sper Paris, Chateaux of Touraine, 
ndon, Ireland 


Round the W ths, October 1, 1911. 
Hawaii,Japan, yore ord 8 Months. India, Arabia, Holy 
Land ppt, Greece, Turkey, Italy, Central Europe, 
British Is 

Write eat Det ails. Personally Conducted. aves 
do Not include steamship fares, but Include Every 
Other Item of Expense. 

_ Send for Illustrated Booklets at once. Space is 

Reservations should be made right away. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, decide questions 
wen of wots, Se the Fuk & Wesnnil Seendend Dang i eh 


cofrect 
1s con- 


“J. B. H.,” Mt. Ephraim, N. J.—‘‘In the ex- 
pression ‘sooner or later,’ is not the correct form 
soon or later’? 


The accepted form of this expression is ‘‘sooner 
or later,” and no other wording of this phrase is 
recorded by the various dictionaries. 

ig: AB." Concordia, Mo.—‘‘ Kindly state 
whether the word ‘ surprize’ may be uel in the 


following conection: ‘Dress Goods Remnants at 
Surprize Price 


It is ping in Greene's ‘‘English Grammar” 
that ‘‘in English almost any noun, without change, 
may be used as an adjective. This use is idio- 
matic.” ‘‘Surprize prices’’ would therefore follow, 
by analogy, the phrase ‘‘surprize party.” The 
participial adjective ‘‘surprizing’’ would also be 
correct in this construction, in the sense that the 
prices cause surprize, rather than being in them- 
selves a surprize. 

“J. E. S.,” Westminster, Md.—‘‘Is the verb 

‘levy’ correctly used in the sense of ‘collect,’ in 


the sentence,‘ that a per capita tax be 
levied every six months, beginning July ist, 1910°?” 

This use of the word is correct, according to the 
definition contained in the Standard Dictionary 
(p. 1024, col. 1): ‘‘To impose and collect by force 
or threat of force; exact by compulsion; as, to 
levy fines or contributions.” 

“N. K. B.,”’ Sunnyside, Wash.—‘‘ Please state 
whether the construction of tenses in the following 


sentence is correct: ‘It would have been petter 
to have paid the man.’” 


If it is intended to express by the infinitive a 
time contemporary with that of the principal verb 
in the sentence, the present infinitive should be 
used; as, ‘“‘It would have been better fo pay the 
man.” The past infinitive in such a construction 
indicates a time previous to that of the principal 
verb. 

“T. B.,” Patchogue, N. Y.—‘‘Please define 


the two words ‘aerodrome’ and ‘aerodome,’ and 
give the pronunciation of the French word ‘hangar.’ 


The Standard Dictionary (p. 2104, col. 1) de- 
fines the term ‘‘aerodome”’ as ‘‘a building for the 
care or storage of an airship.’”” An ‘‘aerodrome” 
is defined as ‘‘a place, as a tract of land, where 
flying-machines are tested; also, but from incor- 
rect analogy with hippodrome, a building where 
flying-machines are stored and tested.” A 
secondary meaning makes the term applicable to 
the flying-machine itself. The correct French 
pronunciation of the word ‘‘hangar” is an”gar’ 
(both a’s as in arm, French nasal n). 

“S. K. S.,” Delmar, Del.‘ Kindly give the 
correct pronunciation of the word ‘acclimated.’ 

The authorities very generally give as their 
first choice in the pronunciation of this word, 
ac-clai’me”ted (a as in at, ai as in aisle, first e as in 
they), with the accent on the second syllable. 

“C. H.C.” Cuba City, Wis.—‘*Was not the 


past tense of the verb ‘eat’ pronounced et ,at one 
time without any violation of good usage?” 


There were many authorities who recognized 
this pronunciation, and the Standard Dictionary 
sanctions it at the present time. Instances of 
this form of pronunciation may be noted in Tenny- 
son. 





Above mere Commercialism.—“The land- 
lady says that new boarder is a foreign 
nobleman.” 

“ Bogus, I'll bet.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. He may be the real 
thing. He hasn’t paid her a cent as yet.’’— 
Washington Herald. 


Big and Little Fame.—‘They’re going to 
put Poe in the Hall of Fame at last.” 

“Who are?” 

“Why—I forgot their names.”’—Cleveland 





Leader. 
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